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ABSTRACT 

This volume is the first cf three reporting on The 
Study ct Junior Colleges, a project of the UCLA Center for the Study 
of Evaluation and the U.S. Office of Education. Volume I, the review 
of the literature on junior colleges, is divided into 12 chapters 
focusing on 9 areas of interest: major administrative issues and 
problems, junior college students — a general survey, disadvantaged 
students and low achievers, relationships with the commianity, 
remedial programs, innovations in junior college education, 
vocational education programs, faculty, and counseling services. Each 
section presents a summary of known information and areas in need of 
research. Chapters are: Research for Development in the Community 
College; Who Passes Through the Open Door?; Keeping the Doors Open 
for Low Achievers; Salvaging the Talent of the Disadvantaged Student; 
Students Who Leave; Career Education; Preparing the Low Achiever to 
Enter the Curriculum; Relevance and Mastery Through Innovation; 
Counseling Diverse students; Junior College Faculty: A New Ereed in 
Higher Education; Administration: Defining Roles and Reality; and 
Defining Community Needs. (For related documents, see JC 730 
1^7-14 9.) (KM) 
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I^eface 



The present volume is the first of three reporting on The Study of 
Junior Colleges undertaken in conjunction with the UCLA Center for the 
Study of Evaluation for the U.S. Office of Education. The project wa-. 
initiated under the auspices of the Office of Education's National Center 
for Educational Statistics. It was designed to help close the gap that 
exists between data needs of policy-makers and available bodies of statis- 
tics on junior colleges. The primary purposes of the project were: (1) 
to ascertain major problems and needs articulated by leaders in the junior 
college, (2) to detemine the availability and quality of data existing 
in the central records of junior colleges, (3) to identify other inportant 
descriptions that can only be obtained directly from students and staff, 
f4) to assist the Office of Education in detemining what criteria should 
be used to measure and analyze the special needs and performances of 
junior colleges, and (5) to serve as a first step in the development of 
a national data bank on junior colleges. 

The purpose of the data bank will be twofold: (1) to supply the 
information needed oy administratur , educators, and researchers who are 
concerned with the evaluation and future de\^elopment of the community 
junior college; (2) to provide data for the various federal, regional, 
and state agencies which are co.^cemed with the problems of policy foma- 
tion and program development in the iunior colleges. 

In order to meet its objectives, the project included the following 
activities: 



(1) Interviews with leaders and experts in the junior 
college field to obtain their assessment of the objec- 
tives, problems, needs, and processes important to the 
continued development of the junior college and to ob- 
tain their perceptions of the quantitative information 
needed to clarify and assist in dealing with these 



(2) An analytical review of the literature on junior 
colleges to determine further the issues and variables 
relevant to the development and evaluation of junior 
colleges. 

(3) In-depth case studies of 15 different types of 
junior colleges to assess the dynamics of junior col- 
leges and to deteimne those variables important to 
the understanding of these dynamics. 



issues. 
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(4) The development, pretesting, and justification of 
a prototypic Junior College Supplement to the Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) system. 

(5) The development of a series of measurements and 
items contained in corprehensive prototypic survey 
instruments for use of future evaluation research on 
junior colleges. 

The present Volume I contains the analytic review of the literature 
on junior colleges. Volume II contains the results of the case studies 
and concomitant surveys, and the administrative interviews; tables and 
other appendix materials related to Volume II are bound separately in 
Volume IIA: Technical Appendixes. The measurements and instrumentation 
derived from the project for future evaluation surveys conprise Volume 
III. The HEGIS Junior College Sipplement has been submitted to the 
Office of Education separately. 

The following staff members at UCLA were on the Advisory Committee 
for The Study of Junior Colleges and contributed to the initial inplementa- 
tion of the project: Arthur M. Cohen, Associate Professor of Higher Edu- 
cation; Principal Investigator and Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges; Richard D. Howe, Assistant Executive Director, League for Inno- 
vation in the Community College; Director, UCLA junior College Leadership 
Program; and C. Robert Pace, Professor of Higher Education; Director, 
Higher Education Evaluation Program, Center for the Study of Evaluation. 

Dr. John Lombardi of UCLA*s ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
graciously contributed to the development of the project *s interview sched- 
ule for administrators. He also chaired the "Santa Fe Revisited" confer- 
ence which was sponsored by the project to obtain inputs from major leaders 
of the junior college movement who originally presented their ideas in a 
series of discussions at Santa Fe College uJor the coordination of Joseph 
Fordyce. The participants of this conference are also gratefully 
acknowledged. 

William Keim, former Assistant Superintendent of Coimiunity Services, 
Cerritos College, and current Chairman of the Conmunity Services Comnittee 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges, helped in the preparation 
of instrument items relating to community services. Jane Matson, Professor 
of Guidance and Counseling, California State University, Los Angeles, as- 
sisted The Study of Junior Colleges staff in the development of the counselor 
questionnaire as well as with the selection of case-study sites. In addition, 
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two project staff meinbers visited the National Laboratory for Higher Educa- 
tion to discuss matters of sajnpling and survey techniques and selection of 
case-study schools with various NlilE staff, and in particular with John 
Roueche, who was at that time Director of the Junior and Community College 
Division. 

A number of other agencies were likewise consulted, such as the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, UCLA, whose files were used extensively 
in preparing the literature review (a major determinant of items included 
in the survey forms) and the UCLA Survey Research Center which offered sug- 
gestions regarding sampling techniques, questionnaire construction, and 
survey procedures. 

A number of experts in the field were most helpful in their review of 
the HEGIS supplement. These included Dorothy Knoell, Dennis J. Jones, 
Charles R. Walker, William Morsch, and Edmund Gleazer. 

Outstanding supporting staff menfcers included Barbara Vizents, Jan 
Newmark, Lenois Stovall, Vera Lawley, Janet Katano, Irene Chow, and, most 
particularly, Lenore Korchek. Jane C. Beer was most helpful in preparing 
the project's volumes for publication. Winston Doby and Robert Collins 
graciously assisted with the site vi5Us. Richard Seligman, Associate 
Director of the UCLk Center for the Study of Evaluation, was most helpful 
in directing the Center's resources towards the successful completion of 
the project. 

The extensive project could not have been completed without the excep- 
tional talent and commitment of the research staff. These included Patrick 
Breslin, Barbara Dorf , Robert Fitch i\A\o initiated the early coordination 
of the project), Ronald Hart, Janet Hoel, Roberta Malmgren, Ann Morey, and 
Clare Rose. Clarence Bradford and Ricardo Klorman were indispensable in 
their overseeing the data analyses. Ernest Scalberg was equally indispen- 
sable in his direction of the sub-project focussed on the development and 
pretesting of the HEGIS supplement. Above all, ap;jreciation is extended 
to Michael Gaffney and Felice Karman v^*lO directed the project during its 
inevitably difficult and complex stages. 



James W. Trent 
Principal Investigator 
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CHAPTER 1 



RESEARCH FOR DEVELOPMEWT IN THE CCTMJNITY COLLEGE* 



James W. Trent 



*Major portions of this chapter were originally published 
in B. Lamar Johnson (Ed.)f Toward Educational Develoffnent 
in the ConMiimity Junior College (Los Angeles: UCLA Junior 
College Leadership Program, Occasional Report hfo. 7, 1972). 
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The Challenge of the Community College 

Past and present leaders of the two-year comraunity college movement 
have reason to be proud. In the span of seventy years, they have formed 
a concept into an expansive, established system that is a key segment cf 
American higher education and have made sure that it is the primary means 
of democratizing higher education. They have thus promulgated this coun- 
try's one unique contribution to worldwide higher education. With great 
progress, however, have come the inevitable great problems. 

Many of these problems spring from the very fact that the mission 
of the two-year community college is unique. From the beginning, this 
movement has attanpted to meet the greatest educational needs of the 
widest possible spectrum of the population. Early on, therefore, the com- 
munity college has been multi-functional in nature, providing simultane- 
ously trade /technical, transfer, general education, adult, and community 
service programs. 

Active leaders in the community college know this, of course, but 
can they truly answer the following related questions? (1) How effec- 
tively does any one of these programs accomplish its objectives within 
any one or any ccMnbination of institutions? (2) Are these objectives 
best accomplished in a coirprehensive two-year college that incorporates 
them all, or in a college that emphasizes only one or two? (3) How ex- 
tensive are student, faculty, administrative, and CQirangnity consensus 
and conmitment to these objectives? i '^.l What are the effects when con- 
sensus regarding and a commitment to these objectives do not exit among 
the college's constituent groiq)s? 

A few more basic questions emerge from the fact that the two-year 
college unquestionably plays the dominant role in providing the currently 
espoused universal higher education -- that is, at least two-years of edu- 
cation beyond high school for all who can profit fran it. The further 
questions that must be faced, therefore, are: (1) Just who can profit 
from this experience? (2) Ifow is this experience to be determined? 
(3) What ultimate effect will it have on those who presumably car pro- 
fit from it? 



Issues 



With these questions in mind, The Study of Junior Colleges was under- 
taken by the Center for the Study of Evaluation at UCLA.* The project en- 
tailed seeking the counsel of junior college leaders on issues such as those 
raised above, learning all possible from the literature available, and pur- 
suing the questions enpirically and intensely through selected case studies 
of two-year colleges. 

TTie preliminary effort was to learn irm community college leaders 
either by sponsoring or by listening at major conferences. Consistently 
the leaders brought up pressing problems concerning articulation, adminis- 
tration, governance, academic freedcmi, comnunity relations, support ser- 
vices, finances, and especially program improvement and the need to eval- 
uate programs. 

Other concerns included new roles for students, patterns of staff de- 
velopment, shared data-processing systems, the use of paraprofessionals in 
the classroom, the infusion of humaneness into education, faculty load, re- 
medial education, educational relevance, the revamping or updating of voca- 
tional education, and the communication, understanding, and support of the 
role of the community college by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The need for evaluation of attrition related to these concerns was 
stressed generally and, more particularly, evaluation of teaching effec- 
tiveness, student services, special programs, validation of the functions 
of the comprehensive comminity college, systems of accountability, and 
cost effectiveness of the colleges' programs. 

TTiis propriety is underscored by the research available on the com- 
miinity college. A review of much of this research ccmrposes the present 
volume. The review is primarily a critical survey of documents pertain- 
ing to comnunity junior colleges. It is not intended as an exhaustive 
work on two-year colleges but rather attempts to highlight the more crucial 



*''The Study of Junior Colleges'' (OEC -0-70-4795) was sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education's National Center for Educational Statistics. 
The overall purpose of the project is noted in the Preface to this 
volume. 
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issues, describing convergent, divergent, and interrelated findings and 
thus isolating areas where information is needed but data are lacking. 
Therefore, the perspective chosen for the review is, for the most part, 
a problems approach. 

Although in preparing the review, the staff surveyed many books 
and journal articles, one of their primary reference sources was the 
files of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges at UCLA. The I.IUJ 
Clearinghouse gathers both published and unpublished materials on all sub- 
jects related to junior colleges. Over 2,000 ERIC doctments were reviewed 
by the staff of The Study o f Junior ^lege^ and form the basis of the lit- 
erature review. Both ccximentary and data-based literature were incorporated, 
although the latter predominates in many chapters. In addition, interviews 
in person or by telephone were used to supplement and update some of the 
written data. 

The variables investigated fall into three categories: (1) input 
variables such as student background and personality characteristics; 
(2) contextual variables for example, institutional characteristics, 
curriculum innovations, counseling services, and faculty characteristics; 
and (3) outcome variables, including topics such as student performance 
and post- junior college educational or ocoqjational activities. Resultant 
discussion focuses on the following topics: (1) student characteristics, 
including those of student in remedial programs, socioeconomically and edu- 
cationally "disadvantaged" students in vocational programs; and students 
vdio withdraw without conpleting a program; (2) programs, including remedial, 
innovative, and counseling and guidance programs; (3) faculty; (4) adminis- 
tration; and (5) the relationship between junior colleges and their com- 
munities. 

The literature review which follows, therefore, represents a first 
step in specifying the kinds of information required by both governmental 
agencies and junior colleges if these institutions are to serve their com- 
munities to the fullest extent possible. The present chapter provides a 
brief, selective overview and implications of the review in this context. 



The Student 



Today's research corroborates that o£ the past decade. Speaking o£ 
groiqjs, and caiparing two-year college students with those attending four- 
year colleges, there is a continuing consensus of findings to be found in 
Chapters 2, 4, and 5 that junior college students are lower in socioeco- 
nomic status, have less academic aptitude, are less motivated academically, 
are less self -directed generally, understand less about their own interests 
and potentials, are less inclined toward leadership activities, are less 
open in dealing with the world of ideas and creative endeavors, are less 
aware of the diversity of the world of work, are more uncertain of their 
reasons for attending college, feel that they are less likely to complete 
their college education, and seem to possess lower self-esteem and sense 
of ccMipetence. 

The above is a regrettably long list of disadvantages found consist- 
ently from the first research on junior college student characteristics to 
the present. It definitely does not mean, however, that all two-year col- 
lege students suffer from them, for the research also shows many hi^ly mo- 
tivated, high- achieving students. Indeed, the range of their abilities, 
aptitudes, and personality traits generally exceeds that of four-year stu- 
dents -- perhaps a more realistic way of perceiving the situation. Also 
the two-year colleges themselves differ greatly, not only in the characteris- 
tics of their students, but also in a variety of inportant institutional 
characteristics. 

More to the point, however, the disproportionate number of students 
in two-year colleges who are relatively "handicap^)ed' educationally is, in 
many ways, to be expected. A major purpose of the ccaranunity colleges is 
to provide higher education for those who would otherwise be barred from 
this opportunity. Evidence shows that these colleges are accon?)lishing this 
purpose to a greater extent than is any other educational institution. 

Indicating this as a major purpose of the community college at ,the same 
time points out one of its chief challenges. To open the college doors to 
such a diversity of students is one thing; to assume that they make use of 
this opportunity is quite another. Unfortunately, the research on the effects 
of the college's programs on its students is much less clear and plentiful 
than it is on the characteristics of entering students. 



The data reported in Chapter 3 denonstrate that the low -achieving, 
^'remedial'* student is a case in point. Estimates of actual remedial course 
enrollments vary from under 10 percent of the students in midwestem junior 
colleges (Ferrin, 1971) to 80 percent of those in California (Bossone, 1966) 
with many two-year institutions reporting that between 60 and 70 percent of 
their freshmen need sane kind of remedial work before they can enter a col- 
lege English transfer program (Fitch, 1969; Freligh, 1969). The label 
•'remedial/* however, does not necessarily constitute an adequate educational 
or vocational experience. William Moore, (1970), former president of Seattle 
Central Community College, may have reason for his indictment: "...no other 
student in higher education is subjected to the deliberate professional neg- 
lect that is shown the remedial student [p.l]." 

This indictment extends to research on the remedial student and makes 
it all the more glaring, considering what is known about this student in the 
community college. So-called remedial students are a heterogeneous group. 
Although the research is not extensive, it indicates that academic aptitude 
scores are frequently so misleading that students with low scores on stand- 
ardized tests have been found to have above-average scores on individual in- 
telligence tests. 

On the other hand, although remedial students have been found to have 
a disproportionate number of both emotional and physica.1 problens, these 
conditions are rarely diagnosed or considered in r^edial programs. Like- 
wise, lack of motivation affects many remedial students but is seldom con- 
sidered systematically, either in junior college research or in educational 
programs. Again, the research to date is limited, but the results are too 
ijiportant to be dismissed. 

Programs 

Research and evaluation to develop remedial programs appears essential , 
yet, there is very little of these activities. What little does exist is cir- 
cumscribed, particularly concerning the requisites of evaluative research.* 



*Exaiiples of the growing literature on the essentials of evaluation of 
educational and related programs are Dressel and Pratt (1971) ; Messick 
(1970); Pace (1972); Suchman (1967); and Wittrock and Wiley (1970). 



In any event, most of the research reviewed in Cliapter 7 indicates the in- 
effectiveness of remedial programs. This is particularly evident in the best- 
researched programs, where proper controls and interactions of variables have 
been used. As exceptions, however el --^-ts of highly evaluated programs have 
been identified. Briefly, they - ..^cive recruitment, diagnostic testing, 

special block programs, tutorial assistance, financial aid, transportation mon- 
ey, coimseling, and special instructional materials. We might also add the com- 
mitted, effective teachex , who no doubt compensates greatly for the lack of 
special programs. 

Barriers to effective programs have also been identified: poor place- 
ment procedures, lack of communication between counselors and instructors, 
oversized classes, untrained or uninterested instructors, inadequate course 
outlines, vague objectives, scanty materials, methodological problems, and 
instructors' lack of knowledge about their students. 

Both the positive and negative points of these and other programs must 
be identified and quantified for appropriate implementation, replication, or 
elimination. The question, of course, is whether the programs being identified 
as successful really matter are they enabling junior college students to ac- 
hieve positive goals? 

Chapter 6 demonstrates that the same question applies to vocational edu- 
cation programs, which have little appeal for most students. A 1970 report of 
the Bureau of California Community Colleges stated that in 1968, just over 7 
percent of the students were in trade/technical curricula (excluding business 
and health programs). According to Garrison (1967), however, three-fourths of 
junior college students are of middle ability or less and therefore not likely 
to find a four -year curriculum appropriate for them. 

The best predictors of success in vocational programs are still the tra- 
ditional academic aptitude tests, not tests of vocational aptitude. Predictive 
power is qualified in this instance, though, given the discovery that most stu- 
dents who enroll in vocational programs do not complete them. It is also possi- 
ble that the college experience of these students contributed substantially to 
cnelr vocational attainments and satisfaction even though they did not complete 
their programs. Once again it is remarkable that the research to date leaves 
the vocational student largely undefined and vocational programs largely un- 
evaluated . 



Educators and others with responsibility for these programs do not really 
know, therefore, what kind of student can profit from a vocational program, 
whether he really needs to ccnplete it to achieve vocational proficiency, the 
value of these programs to the ccxnmunity, or what features of them deserve sup- 
port and emulation. This is urgently needed information, in view of the im- 
portant objectives of these programs and the great investment of human and fi- 
nancial resources in them. 

The same is true for innovative programs specifically designed for devel- 
opmental purposes. They are analyzed in Qiapter 8 according to three broad 
categories: (1) individualized instruction, a prominent development in many 
community colleges; (2) technology as exemplified by Chicago City College's 
landmark TV experiment and the auto-tutorial techniques developed at Delta Col- 
lege, Michigan, and at Golden West College, California; and (3) attenpts at edu- 
cational relevancy, noted in the development of ecology programs in numerous 
colleges or in Chicago's Urban Skills Academy. 

What is innovative for one institution may be passe'' for another, but the 
potential of these programs for all is striking. Surely, too, the potential 
could be more fully realized if the rationale for choosing one innovative pro- 
gram over another had a data base. Also their potential would be enhanced if 
they were syste^tically evaluated on their c^jrajlative, long-range effects, not 
on the limited, sporadic evaluative research that now exists. What research 
does exist is almost exclusively confined to specific student achievement in 
a specific course, generally with little or no control for teaching directly 
to the test or situation. 

The need for thorough evaluation is also seen in the guidance and counsel- 
ing programs of the community colleges . Given the diversity of the programs 
offered by the community colleges, and the uncertain^ which many students have 
about their own plans and capabilities, the need for effectively assisting them 
in making reasonable educational decisions is most apparent. Chapter 9 dis- 
cusses this major function of the community colleges, including the underlying 
philosophical considerations of guidance and counseling programs. Much of the 
literature is merely descriptive and it does not provide clear guidelines for 
defining a successful counseling and guidance program. 
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Administration and Faculty 

Of course critical to the effectiveness of any community college are 
the administration and faculty responsible for initiating, overseeing, and 
carrying out the college programs, innovative or not. There is evidence 
reported in Chapter 11 that innovation is more likely to take place and fac- 
ulty and student morale to be higher under two conditions: (1) where the 
administrator acts and is viewed as an educational leader, not a manager of 
the system; and (2) where policy formation and decision making include fac- 
ulty participation rather than the unilateral action of the president. 
These points apparently bear heavily on the conditions underlying effec- 
tive educational development, at least by implication. (There is also evi- 
dence that roughly 44 percent of junior college presidents have their doc- 
toral degrees, though t; ^ relevance of this information is not so immediately 
apparent.) Ivith the exception of these few findings with far-reaching im- 
plications, very little information exists about the people ard procedures 
that lead to the administration of an effective college. 

There is also little known about the faculty only enough to indi- 
cate that much more should be known to best go about educational develop- 
ment. Only a few examples from Chapter 10 that bear on the previous discus- 
sion follow. Community college faculty do not generally feel that they are 
a part of the ''caiujiunity of scholars" or that their colleges provide the cli- 
mate for their professional growth. Nearly half of the faculty would prefer 
to teach in a four-year college or university. Many have a negative atti* 
tude toward -- or, at best, an indifference to nontransfer programs, in- 
cluding remedial programs. The morale of two-thirds of the faculty is not 
high, mostly because of administrative policy and practice, with the commonly 
held sentiment that the "administration is tradition-bound, confused in its 
aims, unimaginative, and too typically inflexible [Garrison, 1967, p. 24]" 
sentiments presumably reciprocated by the college administrators. 

Faculty members most likely to accept the stated role of the community 
college, on the other hand, are usually under forty-five years of age, have 
had some formal course work and in-service training in junior college teaching, 
and spend more hours at their job. 
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These observations could profitably be extended to the community. But 
a conplication here, as indicated in Chapter 12, is that aljnost no research 
exists on the nature of the community served or on its members' attitudes, 
images, or needs as they relate to the college. The foregoing, however, il- 
lustrates sufficiently the pivotal role of both broad-based and institutional 
research in ccOTirunity college educational development. 

Implementation of Needed Research 

This research is essential at the national level to provide giiidelines 
for system-wide planning, funding, and program implementation. Obviously 
it is equally essential at the individual institutional level, where ulti- 
mately problems must be solved and programs implemented. 

"Problems** are mentioned because the array of research indicates 
their prevalence and severity, but their enumeration should in no way be 
construed as a negative attitude toward two-year colleges. Four-year col- 
leges and universities also have many problems, which, althoup^ they may 
differ from those in two-year colleges, are doubtless as pe^v^asive and as 
severe. In any case, the understandable temptation of many professionals 
responsible for maintaining the two-year college is to ignore the research 
a5 hostile and, therefore, inconsequential. 

That many of the researchers whose findings are considered abrasive 
value the community college as ^mch as those who are responsible for main- 
taining it is incidental to the fact that ignoring the research is detrimen- 
tal, whatever the orientation of the researcher. Ignoring findings and 
their implications will not eradicate the problems, but may well increase 
them. Likewise, indulgence in pessimism over the research can only be de- 
bilitating. The more positive approach is to use the research -- and the re- 
searchers -- to delineate major problems and potentials in the most concrete 
terms possible so that they can be dealt with most efficaciously. 

B. Lamar Johnson (1965) draws on a suggestion of Philip Coombs (1960) in 
asserting the need for a vice-president for heresy -- the heresy meaning a de- 
parture from the status quo or a change to a better program or system of edu- 
cation. John Roueche, of the University of Texas, and members of the National 
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Laboratory for Higher Education have the same idea in mind when they speak of 
the educational development officer (EDO) , a change agent who must make the 
best use of reseandi to indicate changes needed and the effects of the changes 
once initiated. Tliis concept is critical: institutional research is essential 
to the determination of needed programs, the modes of implementing their objec- 
tives, the monitoring of their development, and the assessment of their effects. 
This role, going far beyond the counting and projection of class enrollments or 
space requirements (typically conceived as the whole of institutional research) 
does exist, although too rarely, and can flourish only if increased attention 
is given to several aspects. The following represent important directions. 

1. Federal Involvement . A major conclusion resulting from this volume 
is that community junior colleges need accurate and comprehensive data in or- 
der to fulfill their wide range of roles and to serve best their diverse stu- 
dent populations. Evaluative research is vital to all aspects of development 
in junior colleges. Likewise, local, state, and federal agencies must have 
adequate information if they are to be of optimum assistance to junior col- 
leges. This necessitates the continued -- indeed greatly increased -- interest, 
support, and coordination of key agencies in the U.S. Office of Education and 
the newly formed National Institute of Education. This not only means the 
establishment of adequate data banks but also the delineation and support of 
collaborative efforts and training programs such as those suggested below. 

2. Administration Orientation and Support . Institutional evaluative re- 
search can be done only with the strong moral and financial support of the 
administration. Often this will call for the orientation of administrative and 
governing officers to the nature and value of good institutional research and 
for seeing that the research relates to the information needs of administrators 

keeping in mind, however, that the greatest needs are not always immediately 
perceived. 

3. Pooling of Resources. Not every two-year college is well enough 
equipped to undertake its own institutional research; but a number of neigh- 
boring institutions can pool their resources, exchanging and enhancing each 
other *s research talent, facilities, and ideas for their mutual benefit. More 
attention might also be paid to existing consortia for this purpose. Examples 
of such enterprises are the Research and Development Committee of the California 
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Association o£ Junior Colleges, Florida's Junior College Inter-institutional 
Research Council, and the League for Innovation in the Community College. In 
addition, the American Educational Research Association's recently formed 
Special Interest Group for Research in the Junior College aims to provide among 
other things, research and development services to specif :.c colleges or grot- s 
of colleges greatly in need of them. With the inevitable wide gaps between ob- 
jectives of this kind and their realization, the only way to close them is 
through proper support at federal, regional, and local levels. 

4. Use of System-wide Research and Development . A number of federally 
funded and private educational research and development centers and corporations 
devote many of their efforts to junior colleges nationwide. Among the prominent 
organizations of this kind are the Educational Testing Service (ETS) , the 
American College Testing Program (ACT), the National Center for Higher Education 
Ivlanagement Systems at the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
the National Laboratory for Higher Education, the Center for Research and Devel- 
opment in Higher Education at the University of California at Berkeley, UCLA's 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, and a./o the Higher Education Evaluation 
Program of UCLA's Center for the Study of Evaluation. Independently and together, 
these organizations are developing informational and technological resources 
with great applicability to junior colleges, singly or as a system. No doubt, 
increased communication, as well as the sharing of needs and resources between 
the research and development organizations and the colleges, would contribute 

to the development and effectiveness of institutional research and its subsequent 
application. Such communication should also help the research organizations to 
be more aware of and responsive to information and resource needs of the colleges. 
Here again, sufficient financial support is critical. More si^)port is urgently 
needed for the maintenance and improvement of the research and development efforts 
and for making it possible to implement these efforts in the individual institu- 
tions . 

5. Collaboration with University Researchers . Numerous university researchers 
have a sincere concern for the excellence of the two-year college, whatever criti- 
cal stance is indicated by their research. Whether they work independently or un- 
der the auspices of formal research and development organizations, increased collab- 
oration between these individuals and their counterparts or "users" in the tv;o-year 
college should further enhance the gains from the types of institutional research 
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discussed here. The sharing of information and resources to inprove the data 
base and applicability of institutional research from the liniversity perspective 
should result in more iiiplementation and increased relevance to the junior col- 
lege. 

The need for communication is just as important. Ways of increasing com- 
munication between university and community college personnel might be through 
joint seminars and workshops, the periodic exchange of key personnel to provide 
mutual "in-service training" experiences and also through collaborative institu- 
tional research and development efforts. 

These and any number of other possibilities could profitably occupy a whole 
series of conferences, but it is more important that they progress beyond mere 
discussion. If those concerned seize the opportunity to work together on the 
implementation of suggestions such as those enumerated, they will assure that 
research is indeed the basis for educational development and that this develop- 
ment will become more pervasive and effective. 
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The Junior College Student 

College students differ greatly, not only in terms of traditional 
academic variables such as high school grades and test performances, but 
also in terms of interests, values, educational aspirations, occupational 
plans, and a host of other socioeconomic and psychological variables. 
There is some evidence that two-year colleges differ from four-year colleges 
and universities in the kinds of students they enroll, and that within the 
junior college there is a greater diversity of students enrolled. 

This chapter presents a review of existing research on the academic, 
socioeconomic, and personal characteristics of junior ccllege students. 
This literature includes local, state, and national investigations. Two 
basic methods of obtaining descriptive data were employed in these studies ; 
sun^ey questionnaires and the use of school records . While the number of 
studies dealing with the junior college student is relatively small, taken 
as a viiole the findings should provide information useful for decisions re- 
garding future research. This infoimation should also contribute to deci- 
sions regarding counseling and special enrichment programs. 

Academic Characteristics 

Open-door two-year colleges in particular are confronted by large fresh- 
man classes with diverse educational needs, potentials, and achievements. A 
crucial issue in understanding the junior college student is the assessment 
of his academic ability (aptitude and achievement) . Predictive information 
is needed for the appropriate placement of these students and for other de- 
cisions made by deans, department heads, presidents, registrars, and admis- 
.sion officers. Virtually all the studies review based their measures of ap- 
titude and achievement on standardized test scores, high-school grade point 
averages, rank-in-class indices, or combinations of the three. 

There are two salient generalizations that emerge from a review of this 
literature. First, junior college students across the nation have, on the 
average, lower ability scores on traditional tests (such as American College 
Test, Scholastic Aptitude Test) than students attending four-year institu- 
tions, and higher ability scores than non-college attending students. To 
conclude, however, that aU four-year college students are superior to all 
two-year college students would be incorrect, and the stereotypic picture of an 



acadanically inferior junior college student is unfortunate. This picture is 
misleading particularly in light of the second generalization which onerges 
from the studies reviewed, namely that there is a greater range of ability 
among students attending junior colleges across the nation, than among stu- 
dents attending four-year institutions. The junior college, in fact, must 
contend with the entire range of academic talent, from the most gifted to 
the student of borderline intelligence (Medsker, 1960; Koos, 1970). 

The literature concerning academic characteristics will be reviewed in 
three sections, the first deals with the mean difference in ability of junior 
college, four -year, and non-college populations; the second with the varia- 
bility and overlaps of junior college students' ability scores with those of 
students at four -year institutions; and the third with the characteristics 
of transfer students. 

Mean Difference in Ability 

National studies examining ability scores of entering freshmen indicate 
that four -year students have the highest ability scores, junior college stu- 
dents the second highest, and non-college attending students the lowest. 

Project TALENT began in 1960 witli extensive testing of 440,000 high 
school students from a five percent probability sairple of the population of 
high schools in the United States- A portion of the results from Project 
Talent data reported by Cooley and Becker (1966) and by Flanagan, Coo ley, 
and others (1966) are based on 14 measures of ability and achievement which 
included vocabulary information, reading comprehension, mathematics ability, 
abstract reasoning, creativity, physical science, and arithmetic computation. 
There was a consistent increase in mean ability scores for both sexes from 
non-college through junior college to college groups. In general, the junior 
college group fell between the four-year and non-coUege groups. 

Other studies of national scope verify Project TALENT findings. Seibel 
(1965) found that the mean scores of four -year students were higher than two- 
year students on PSAT (Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test) verbal (45.9 
versus 38.4) and on PSAT mathematical (49 9 versus 41.3). The rank- in-class 
index was similar to the means for two-year and four-year institutions (13.3 
versus 15.8). The means for high school graduates not attending college 
were considerably lower than those attending two-year colleges 

A major project investigating the influence of both ability and socio- 
economic status and other environmental factors on college attendance was 



undertaken by Medsker and Trent (1965). They did a follow-up study of some 
10,000 June, 1959, high school graduates from 16 communities of comparable 
demographic and industrial makeup with populations ranging from 25,000 to 
100,000. Of the total sample, 43 percent (n=4,300) entered a college. Of 
those, 55 percent went to local public institutions, four percent to local 
private institutions, and 41 percent went to colleges outside of the commu- 
nity. Of graduates entering private two-year colleges regardless of loca- 
tion, 54 percent were in the two highest ability quintiles of their classes. 
A substantial proportion of the more able graduates also entered the public 
two-year colleges. 

Data concerning characteristics of entering students reported by 
Richards and Braskanp (1967) were obtained from tests of students applying 
to colleges using the American College Testing Program (ACT) eissessment in- 
fonnation -- test scores, high school grades, special interests, campus- 
needs, and non-classroom accomplishments • A sanple of 102 colleges was ob- 
tained by including all colleges that participated in the 1965 post-enrollment 
ACT class profile service and were listed in the table of junior colleges. 
Means and standard deviations on junior college factor scores were compared 
and the results indicated that the colleges were fairly representative of the 
national population of two-year colleges. These data indicated that students 
at two-year colleges tended to be less able academically than their peers of 
the same age at four-year colleges both on the ACT test and grade point average. 
Although no conparison with random sanples of the national population were 
made, these findings do support those from other national studies and reports 
(see, for instance, Astin, Panos,and Creager, 1967; Baird and Holland, 1968; 
Cross, 1969; Hoyt and Munday, 1966; Seashore, 1958). 

Variability of Junior College Students^ Ability 

The consensus of research findings reviewed indicate that although junior 
college students as a group manifest less academic aptitude than four-year col- 
lege students, there is great variability of academic ability within each junior 
college and from college to college. In the project TALENT study, there was 
considerable overlap of the distribution of scores for the non-college, junior 
college, and four-year college groups. One-third of the junior. college students 
fell below the non-college mean, one-third fell above the college mean, and the 
remaining one-third fell between the average non-college student and the average 



college student. Cooley and Becker (1966) concluded that there was a tendency 
for junior college students to be more like non-college students in terms of 
ability (see also Flanagan 5 Cooley, 1966; Jaffe 5 Adams, 1964J, A study of 
diversity in aptitude by Hoyt and ^lunday (1966) revealed that on ACT test 
scores, students at two-year colleges were more heterogeneous than those at 
the typical four- year college 

Seibel (1965) found considerable overlap in the distribution of scores 
for students attending the two types of institutions and concluded that there 
are many high- ability students attending junior colleges, Medsker and Irene 
(1965) found that tour- year colleges draw approximately three- fourths of their 
freshmen from the upper 40 percent of the high school graduating class, but 
that at least half of the junior college students who transferred to four-year 
institutions were also in the upper 40 percent ot their high school graduating 
class. Tillery C1964aj found that 18 percent of the high- ability California 
high school graduates eligible to enter the state university (approximately 
the upper 15 percent ot the high school graduating classes) entered a two- 
year college instead. He estimated that this group constituted ibout five 
percent of the junior college freshmen in' 1961. 

Although several of the studies reviewed were longitudinal and national 
in scope and included some data concerning junior college students (American 
College Testing Pror?am, 1966. .Astin, Panos, § Creager, 1967; Flanagan, Shay- 
croft, Richards, 5 Claudy, 1971; Hoyt 5 Munday, 1966; Medsker § Trent, 1965; 
Seibel, 1965) , there is a lack of nationwide empirical studies whose main 
focas is the junior college and which follow students through the two years 
and beyond. Some toUow-iip data, however, was analyzed by Schultz (1967) for 
2,758 alumni members of Phi Theta Kappa, a national honor society (criterion 
for membership is ranking in the top 10 percent of the junior college class). 
Data were drawn from alumni members from the classes of 1947-48, 1957-58, and 
1960-61. Two-thirds ot the total sample were from public and one-third from 
private junior colleges. Ninety-one percent of the men and 70 percent of the 
women had transferred to a senior college. Of those transfers, 98 percent 
of the men and 90 percent of the women graduated with a B,A. Nearly two-thirds 
reported receiving scholastic honors, one-quarter were awarded academic 
scholarships, and two- fifths held some student office while in senior college. 
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An exanpls of comprehensive longitudinal institutional research is provided 
by a study prepared and reported by Oakland, California's Merritt College Stu- 
dent Personnel Office (1963) Comprehensive data from questionnaires and high 
school records were obtained from all first -year freshmen (n = 1,476) entering 
Merritt in Fall 1960 and again at the beginning and end of the next seven semes - 
cers. Data collected on the 849 men and 627 women included age, high school 
attended, test scores, educational objectives, unit load, probation status, 
socioeconomic background, etc. SCAT (School and College Ability Test) scores 
of the males were relatively evenly distributed across all deciles ranging 
from 1 to 10. Female SCAT scores, however, were heavily weighted in the three 
lowest deciles, with only 27 percent of the female scores above the fifth de- 
cile. By Spring 1962, 72 percent of the group were not enrolled and only 12 
men and nine women (1.4 percent of the original group) received their A.A. de- 
grees, in June 1962, although 25 additional students had completed the re- 
quired 60 units of work. It should be noted that of the 21 students who com- 
pleted their A. A. degree, the average SCAT score was in the 55th percentile. 
Seventy percent of the females and 50 percent of the males in this graduating 
groiq) had SCAT scores below the 50th percentile. 

The relationship between SCAT performance and persistence is not clear 
from the findings obtained either in the Merritt study or in several other 
state and local research studies revealing wide diversity in academic ability 
and achievement (see Ajiderson 5 Spenser, 1968; Cohen 5 Brawer, 1970; 
Gold, 1970; Hartmann, 1968; Heist, 1960; MacMillan, 1969; William, 1966). As 
expected, however, those in the lowest SCAT percentile groups have lower per- 
sistence rates. Moreover, Gold (1970) found that a comparison of SCAT per- 
formance and grades below "C" and above "B" shows a clear positive relation- 
ship in the highest and lowest quintiles for all four semesters. (The 
literature in attrition and persistence will be reviewed in Chapter 5) . 

The implications of these findings for curricular programs are considerable. 
Individual colleges need to use extreme caution in generalizing from summary 
statistics to the local situation. Obviously special enrichment programs should 
be designed for the comparatively high ability students entering four-year col- 
leges. I^bwever, it is equally apparent that special programs should be instituted 
for low ability students, and particularly those who enter junior colleges on 
probation, whose likelihood of remaining in junior college is questionable. In 



both cases, objective and systematic evaluation of these programs^ impact on 
the students is essential (Chapter 4 presents a discussion of remedial 
programs . ) 

Transfer Students 

Another area of research is the ability and achievement of transfer stu- 
dents. Findings of several studies, mainly local and small-scale, vary widely 
(Hills, 1965; Pearce, 1968)- The most definitive and comprehensive investiga- 
tion of transfers from two-year to four-year instnut^'cns was undertaken by 
Knoell and Medsker (1964J. Transfers were studied in ten states with exten- 
sive junior college development: California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas and Washington, In the 
study, 7,243 junioi college students who transferred to 44 four-year institu- 
tions were conpared with 3,349 "native" students in these institutions. 

Unfortiinately , it r^ppears to have been impossible to follow a procedure 
involving matched comparisons. The authors note that "ideally a comparison 
of native and junior college transfer students would involve the selection 
of matched groi4)S at the freshman level in the two types of institutions 
with a follow-up over at least a five-year span Ip.l27]." Post hoc efforts 
to compensate for this lack took the form of percentage comparisons of the 
two populations in various iniportant respects, including academic aptitude, 
socioeconomic status, manual status, grade point averages earned at upper 
and lower college levels, and percent graduated within the regular four-year 
period. 

With respect to comparisons of ability and aptitude, the investigators 
used evidence from tests already available in the cooperating institutions. 
The use of a wide variety of tests given at different times in the educa- 
tional careers of the subjects made it impossible to determine if th^^se 
tests were in fact »^casuring the same abilities and aptitudes « The data 
for comparisons were supplied by mne institutions in six states but only 
for students who graduated The data do not, however, take into admitted 
consideration the scores of students who dropped out. In general, however, 
the findings do corroborate the conclusions drawn from less extensive stu- 
dies(for example, Tumipseed, 1968; Walker, 1969). Native students tended 
to earn higher grade point a\erages and higher scores on ACT tests than the 
trans-'! er students and to have superior ability as defined by the institution. 
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Summary 

Both the overlap among students in two-year and four -year colleges and 
the differences among individual institutions as revealed by research des- 
cribed above indicate the danger inherent in the generalization that stu- 
dents in four-year colleges are superior to students in two-year colleges. 
Although relatively large proportions of junior college students are less 
academically able than four-year students as measured by traditional stand- 
ardized tests (ACT, SCAT, etc.), they may excel in other areas. Intelligence 
and ability have traditionally been defined as the ability to perform well 
on these tests. In other words, ability had been defined in terms of the 
very instruments used to measure it. A question that should be researched is 
whether junior college students who do not perform well on star.dardized 
tests of ability have special abilities or "untraditional" aptitudes. The 
lack of academic conpetence may be eventually overcome or compensated for 
by conpetence in other roles (Cohen 5 Brawer, 1970). 

Although grades, scores on ability tests, and students' estimates of 
their own ability and intelligence are strongly related to all aspects of 
post high school behavior (college entrance, type of college entered, and 
persistence), the high school curriculum (college preparatory or non-prepar- 
atory programs) is of overriding significance not only for entering college, 
but also for the type of college entered and for continuing or dropping at 
each type of school. Jaffe and Adains (1971) found that there was virtually 
no apparent association between grades and academic self-image of the two- 
year college dropout. In contrast, the high school curriculum was associated 
with two-year college dropouts at the .01 (chi square) probability level. 

High school curricular choice, although of course considerably related 
to ability and socioeconomic status, nevertheless reflects underlying per- 
sonality attributes or predispositions quite apart from ability, class, 
and income; and its relative influence should be more carefully scrutinized. 
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Socioeconomic Status 

Trent (1970) argued that there is a direct, positive correlation between 
academic aptitude and socioeconomic status ajid that the two variables together 
are more predictive of college attendance than either one separately. The 
relative importance of each variable for decision to attend college is not 
clear. While the socioeconomic status of students, as indicated by father's 
occupation and level of family income, has been investigated rather exten- 
sively, the relative influence of the particular components of socioeconomic 
background, (i.e., income level, education of parents, educational environ- 
ment of the home) on students' college attendance has not yet been definitively 
ascertained. In general, the consensus of research findings indicates that 
larger proportions of junior college students come from homes of fathers with 
low level occupations, lower income, and less education; smaller proportions 
of junior college students come from high socioeconomic backgrounds. 

The 1966 American Council on Education (ACE) study of 250,000 students 
entering a sample of 307 institutions in the fall of 1966 (As tin. Panes, 
Creager, 1967) shows a socioeconomic order similar to that found in the 
Medsker and Trent (1965) study of 10,000 high school graduates. The AQ: study 
used a form designed for longitudinal research; it contained biographic ind 
demographic items administered annually to each entering class. This design, 
coupled wi- . ^rge overlap in participating institutions from one year to 
the next, provides a basis for judging trends in the characteristics of 
entering freshmen - 

Both the Medsker-Trent and the ACE study (Astin, et al., 1967) suggested 
that private universities are most selective, attracting predominantly the 
children of high income, high occupational level, college-educated parents. 
They are followed closely by public universities, then private four or five- 
year colleges. Public two-year institutions are least selective, serving 
relatively large proportions of high school graduates from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds and smaller proportions of students from high socioeconomic back- 
grounds (see also Windham, 1969; Novak, 1969). 
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Finances 

Data from several local studies also indicate cost as a major consider- 
ation in the student^s choice of college (e.g., Florida Board of Regents, 
1970; Gold, 1968; Jordheim S Leopold, 1965; Lembke, 1968). 

Contradictory findings were obtained by Sensor (1964) and Jaffe and 
Adams (1971). Exaraining both academic and socioeconomic variables, Jaffe 
and Adams found academic variables more significant than economic ones for 
college entrance. For exanple, the difference in college entrance rates 
between students with incomes of $7,500 and over and those with incomes 
under $7,500 is 25 percentage points, whereas it is 38 points between 
students with better and poorer self-images in high school, and 60 points 
between college preparatory and non-preparatory students. However, these 
one to one relationships as such do not take into consideration the inter- 
actions of all the variables considered and therefore it is difficult at 
this point in time to generalize about any one of the relationships. 

^art from college entrance, family income has no apparent relation- 
ship to the type of college entered and no statistically significant re- 
lationship to retention at either two- or four-year colleges. Jaffe and 
Adams concluded that once the initial sorting of entrants and non-entrants 
by family income is conpleted, most of those who do enter, whether affluent 
or poor, manage to stay in college; dropping out or continuing are deter- 
mined by non-financial factors, (see also Trent and Medsker, 1968.) 

Since one of the major costs of college is room and board, it is not 
surprising that the availability of a college in the student's home commu- 
nity is a factor affecting the student's choice of college. Medsker and 
Trent (1965) found the highest percentage of high school graduates who 
continued their education in communities with junior colleges. There was 
a considerable difference (20 percent) between students entering college 
in communities witli some college compared to communities with no college. 
(See also Jaffe and Adams, 1971.) Medsker and Trent (1965) concluded that 
the impact of local colleges was greatest for students of high academic 
ability fran lower socioeconomic levels. While 80 percent of the academically 
able high school graduates from high socioeconomic backgrounds went to college 
even if th jre were none in the local community, only 22 percent of the lower 
group of the same level of ability did so. Unfortunately, the number of com- 
munities in this study with public junior colleges was not very large. 



Therefore, this research ought to be extended to determine the extent to 
which this situation is generalizable to the country at large. 

Parent's Occupation 

A difference in socioeconomic status as reflected by parent's occupation 
was found with respect to junior college transfer students compared to "native" 
students. Knoell and Medsker's (1964) investigation of transfer students re- 
vealed a larger proportion of fathers in professional groups for native stu- 
dents than for transfer students (22 percent versus 15 percent), and greater 
proportions of fathers in skilled and semi- or unskilled workers for trans- 
fer students (34 percent versus 27 percent) - 

Larger percentages of natives than transfers (40 versus 25 percent for 
men, 31 versus 22 percent for women) received about one -half to all of their 
support from parents: and, correspondingly, a larger proportion of transfer 
than native students received none to less than half their support from 
parents. To a considerable degree, then, it appears that native students 
cane from more econonically and educationally privileged familier than do 
transfer students. 

Since junior college students receive less bupport from their parents, 
it is not surprising that inore than half of them work at least part-time 
while attending college (Astin, et al., 1967; Dalby and Fox, 1967; Gold, 
1970; Hawthorne, 1970; Jordheun 5 Leopold, 1965; Knoell f, Medsker, 1964; 
Lembke, 1968; Medsker 5 Trent, 1965; Merritt College Student Personnel 
Office, 1963; Novak, 1969; Tiller>s 1968). 

A nationuade investigation of the relationship of family income and col- 
lege attendance (Cline, 1967) indicated that only 19.5 percent of freshmen in 
two-year and four-year public and private institutions come from families with 
annual incomes of less than $6,000 while 40 percent of the families had such 
incomes. (See also Beanblossom, 1969; California Coordinating Committee of 
Higher Education, 1967; Florida Board of Regents, 1970; Gleazer, 1968; Novak, 
1969; Windham, 1969) 

Large proportions of honor students also come from modest socioeconomic 
backgrounds with limited financial resources- In Schultz's study (1967) 
of honor students two- thirds of those who graduated from public junior col- 
leges came from families where the father ^s employment was classified as 
blue-collar or less- Over one-fourth of the fathers of alumni from junior 
colleges had not continued their education beyond the eighth grade and 69 
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percent had no formal education beyond high school. One-third of fathers of 
alumni from private junior colleges had not finished high school and over 
one-half had not attended college. 

Parent's Education 

In several of the previously cited nationwide investigations, the highest 
levels of education attained by parents were compared for students attending 
the different types of institutions. The American Council of Education (ACE) 
study revealed that 64 percent of the fathers of students attending a private 
university, 49 percent of the fathers of students in public universities, and 
34 percent of the fathers of junior college students had attended college 
(Astin, et al., 1967). The Medsker and Trent (1965) data for the same three 
types of institutions are respectively 61, 49, and 29 percent. 

The ACE data indicate the mother *s education may be more ijiportant for 
daughters' choice of college than for sons*. Fifty-seven percent of fresh- 
men women at private universities, 42 percent at four -year universities, and 
34 percent at junior colleges reported their mothers had at least some col- 
lege education. For men, the percentages of mothers with college education 
were 39 percent at universities, 38 percent at four-year colleges, and 27 
percent at junior colleges. 

The ^4edsker -Trent study indicated that the mother^s education was more 
significant in predicting college attendance than the father's although 
data reported by Schoenfeldt (1966) showed little difference between parents' 
education as predictors of college attendance. 

For their conparison of highest level of education attained by fathers 
and iiiOthers of native and transfer students Khoell and ^fedsker (1964) used 
three classifications: less than high school, high school graduate, attended 
college. For traiisfer students of botli sexes, there was a considerably larger 
proportion of both fathers and mothers at the lower educational level. Corre- 
spondingly, for native stuaents of both sexes, considerably larger percentages 
of both fathers and mother^; had attended college. Similar findings concem5-ng 
the educational level of parents have been obtained from national, state, and 
local studies (Flanagan and Cooley, 1966; Florida Board of Regents, 1970; Gaj , 
1969; Novak, 1969; Snyder § Blocked, 1970). 
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Educational Environment 

Variables such as the educational, occupational, and income levels of 
parents are generally indicative of the educational stimuli in the home and 
of parental attitudes towards education. The relative influence of socio- 
economic status on college attendance may well be a result of other factors 
related to but separate from the particular variables of family income and 
parental education. For example, Medsker and Trent (1965) found that stu- 
dents who stated that they did "quite a lot" of serious reading also tended 
to report that their parents often read serious materials. Students tended 
to reflect their parents^ interests rather faithfully in their choice of 
magazines and music and the extent to which they discussed current affairs. 

In a subsequent longitudinal study of the same sanple, Trent and Medsker 
(1968) found that the attitudes of parents regarding college attendance had 
a profound effect upon whether students go to college, what type of college 
they attend, and even how long they remain in college. Seventy perce. of 
the college students studied had stated as high school seniors that their 
parents definitely wanted them to attend college. Only 48 percent of the 
students who dropped out during the four-year period felt that college attend- 
ance was important to their parents and only 15 percent of the bright high 
school seniors \A\o did not attend college reported having received parental 
encouragement . 

According to the SCOPE data (Tillery, 1970) over one-third of junior 
college students come from homes in which their parents did not want them 
to complete college. Tillery comments that this is almost exactly the per- 
centage of junior college students who traditionally declare non-transfer 
majors upon entering the junior college. This parental influence on stu- 
dents' decision-making about career and education has also been discussed 
by Simpson, 1962; Tillery, Sherman, 5 Donovan, 1968. 

Summary 

Several major conclusic.is about socioeconomic characteristics of college 
students have been summarized by Trent (1970) : 

1. There is a relationship between socioeconomic status and the type 
of college entered. The widest range of socioeconomic status is found in 
the junior college, but it has the largest representation of students 
of low socioeconomic status and the smallest representation of high socio- 
economic status students. 



2. The chances that children with superior intelligence will attend 
college increase with their socioeconomic status. There has been an in- 
crease in recent years in the proportions of students who attend college, 
and in some regions a Tnajority of high ability students of low socioeco- 
nomic status enter college. Yet, the socioeconomic distribution of col- 
lege students has not changed appreciably. 

3. The relationship between socioeconomic status and college entrance 
varies by sex and race. Caucasian men of high socioeconomic status, parti- 
cularly those with high grades, are most likely to enter college. High 
ability and high socioeconomic status women differ only slightly from the 
men, but when achievement is not exceptionally high, proportionally fewer 
women than men enter college, particularly at lower SES levels. 

4. If open-door two-year colleges are at least in part educating 
those students not being served by senior institutions, one would expect 
Ugher proportions of non-whites. There is no evidence that this is 
happening (Berg 5 Axtell, 1968; Creager et al., 1969, Cross, 1969; and 
Tillery, et al., 1968). 

5. There is evidence that finances are an important factor in the 
decision to attend college, especially for high ability, low socioeco- 
nomic students. Junior college students tend to select their institu- 
tions because of low cost and proximity to home. There is also evidence, 
however, that the socioeconomic level of the family, independent of both 
ability and finances, is a significant factor in a student's determina- 
tion of the level of education he undertakes after high school. The 
economic factor alone is not the key variable in the decision to enter 
college, regardless of socioeconomic status. (Jaffee § Adams, 1964; 
Schoenfeldt, 1968; Trent 5 Medsker, 1968). 

6. Research indicates that a majority of parents at all socioeconomic 
levels would like tlieir children to have a higher education, but upper socio 
economic level parents place greater emphasis on higher education, do much 
more to encourages their children to attain it, and provide a more education 
ally-oriented home environment. 

The consensus of findings indicates that as a group junior college 
students come froir relatively a lower socioeconomic status than four->ear 
college students. Apart from the fact that there is great overlap between 
the two groups on this dimension, it is also quite clear that parental at- 
titudes which vary according to socioeconomic status are a highly important 
mediating variable. The availability of college in the community also has 
a significant impact upon students from lower socioeconomic level. It is 
also true, however, that junior colleges have quite different goals and en- 
vironments than other colleges and universities. Richards and Braskamp 
(1967) have suggested that perhaps junior colleges are attaining these goals 
by serving the needs of the lower socioeconomic group. 
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Despite the relatively large number of studies investigating the influ- 
ence of socioeconomic status on college attendance, and despite the fact that 
numerous studies consistently verify the relationship between socioeconomic 
status and educational aspiration and attainment, we are still unable to com- 
pletely document the complex interactions of cost, parental influence, home 
environment, and proximity of college. Reviewing numerous projects and arti- 
cles on socioeconomic environment, Trent (1970) sumnarized the research as 
indicating that socioeconomic status appears to determine environmental con- 
ditions which in turn condition such personality variables as academic self- 
concept and need for achievement, and that these variables differentiate 
college-bound and non-college bound subjects. Although these personality 
variables will be treated more extensively below, it should be mentioned 
here that while motivation for college attendance may be promoted or stifled 
by parental influence and home environment, it may perhaps be modified by 
proximity and low cost of attending a college. The lack of parental encour- 
agement to attend college may be compensated for by both high school and 
junior college counseling programs. The ijnpact of the total junior college 
experience on each of the socioeconomic sub-groups of students has yet to 
be investigated. Further exploration into the precise role of finances as 
well as the role of the components of socioeconomic status in the educational 
plans and activities of junior college students is needed. 

Personality Characteristics 

A final series of factors that must be considered is student personality 
characteristics. In addition to the student's academic and socioeconomic 
characteristics, his aspirations, vocational goals and choices, and intellec- 
tual orientation are pertinent to his success in college and the impact of 
the college experience upon him. This section will discuss some of the lit- 
erature which deals with these and other personality characteristics. 

Aspirations 

The consensus of findings on educational aspirations and attainment in- 
dicates that, in general, junior college students have lower educational and 
occupational aspirations that four-year students. Specifically, findings 
from the ACT data (1966) indicate that 45 percent of junior college students 
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plan to obtain a B.A. compared to 51 percent of four-year college students 
and 47 percent of university students. The ACE data (Astin, et al., 1967) 
indicate the following percentages of students planning to obtain a B. A. : 
38 percent in the junior colleges, 39 percent in the four-year colleges, 
and 39 percent of university students. The percentages of students plan- 
ning to continue their education beyond the B. A. are 24 percent of junior 
college students, 31 percent of four-year college students, and 41 percent 
of university students (ACT, 1966). The ACE data indicate even higher edu- 
cational aspirations for all groups, probably because this study included 
a larger portion of selective four -year institutions than did the ACT sam- 
ple; the ACE data (Astin, et al., 1967) for students planning to continue 
beyond the bachelor's degree were 30 percent of junior students, 55 percent 
of four-year college students, and 53 percent of university students. 
Several statewide studies indicate comparable percentages (see for example, 
Beanblossom, 1969; Boyer, 1968). 

Many researchers have concluded that the educational and vocational 
aspirations of junior college students are unrealistic, (e.g., Astin et 
al., 1967; Blocker § Anthony, 1968; Cross, 1968; Davis, 1964; Novak, 1969; 
Trent § Medsker, 1968; Trent § Ruyle, 1965). The 1967 follow-up of the 
ACT sample (Baird, Richards, 5 Shevel, 1969), revealed that although two- 
thirds of the sample of junior college students said they planned to trans- 
fer to four-year colleges and UTi^versities (89 percent said they wanted at 
least a B.A.), only one-third had been accepted by such an institution. 

Similarly, in Trent and Medsker* s (1968) longitudinal study, only about 
10 percent of those who began tlieir college education in junior colleges in 
1959 had obtained bachelor* s degrees by June 1963, compared with 27 percent 
of state college entrants, 36 percent of those attending public unversities 
and 49 percent of those attending private colleges and universities (Trent 
§ Ruyle, 1965). TVo things should be kept in mind. First, college stu- 
dents in general are taking longer to obtain their degrees (Cross, 1968; 
Stivers, 1969; Trent f( Medsker, 1968). Second, junior college students who 
do transfer are relatively successful in obtaining their educational goals. 
Khoell and Medsker (1964) found, for example, that 62 percent of the junior 
college transfer students were granted their baccalaureate within three years 
of transfer and nine percent were still enrolled at the beginning of the fourth 
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year. State and local studies which report similar findings of success for 
transfer students include Finnberg, 1960; Gold, 1969; Hennan Lehman College, 
1970; Johnson, 1965; Oregon Office of Academic Affairs, 1968. 

Decision to Go to College 

One possible explanation for the discrepancy between goals of a B. A. 
or higher degree, and the proportions of students reaching these goals may 
be found in data on the decision to attend and the preparation for college. 

In the SCOPE study (Tillery, et al., 1970), 90 percent of the four^year 
college group, 62 percent of junior college students, and only 25 percent of 
the non-college group had taken the necessary preparatory courses for college. 
An additional finding that 16 percent of the students who planned to go to 
four-year colleges as late as the second half of their senior year, started 
a junior college instead perhaps indicates that the majority of these 
students lacked the necessary prerequisites for senior college. 

Over two- thirds of the senior college groip said they had decided to 
attend college before their senior year in high school, a fact which probably 
accounts for the larger proportions of these students who had taken college 
preparatory courses. Only 49 percent of the junior college students had made 
a decision that early, 33 percent made the decision during their senior year, 
and 13 percent still did not know what they would do after high school in the 
spring semester prior to graduation. These findings are consistent with those 
of Medsker and Trent (1965) vJio found the highest proportion of early deciders 
(by the 8th grade or earlier) of both sexes to have entered Ph. J. institutions; 
the proportion of late deciders was inversely related to the degree level of 
the institution attended. Tillery (1964) pictured late deciders as highly 
diverse in academic ability, educational achievement, and aspiration. Those 
with modest ratings on these characteristics are disproportionately represented 
among late deciders who attended less selective institutions, particularly the 
public junior college. Although one-half of the students who went to college 
made late decisions, men were overrepresented in this group. 

Also consistent with these findings are those of Knoell and Medsker (1964) 
concerning transfer students. Those who made an early decision to attend college 
experienced less r^ttrition and were more likely to graduate on time than those 
who delayed their decision until graduation from high school. 
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Reasons for Attendance 

There is a general agreement in the research that students attending 
junior colleges are more influenced by practical and economic considerations 
and less by intellectual interests than are four -year students (Baird, 1967; 
Baird, Richards § Shevel, 1969; Glenister, 1969; Jordheim § Leopold, 1965; Khoell 
§ Medsker, 1964; Richards § Braskanp, 1967; Tillery, Donovan § Shennan, 1968). 

The ACT profile reported by Richards and Braskamp (1967) was based on 
data from a questionnaire administered to 4,000 students at 29 two-year col- 
leges. According to this profile, the two-year college students were more 
likely to select a ''practical" major such as business or agriculture and less 
interested in the humanities, sciences, or social science. 

The SCOPE questionnaire used by Tillery and associates (1970) yielded 
similar results. High school seniors were asked to select from four des- 
criptions of colleges the one they would most like to attend. The academically- 
oriented college appealed to 23 percent of the four -year college group, nine 
percent of the junior college group, and nine percent of the non-college group. 
Conversely, the vocationally-oriented college appealed most to the non-college 
and junior college groups (37 and 24 percent), and to only 10 percent of the 
four-year college group. 

Vocational Goals and Choices 

The differences in vocational goals and choices of fields of study are 
also noteworthy. Differences on occupational aspiration for the three student 
groups are found in the SCOPE data reported by Tillery (1970) . Eighty-nine 
percent of the four-year college students aspire to managerial and professional 
occupations compared to 64 percent of junior college students and 36 percent of 
the non-college group. Conversely, 49 percent of the non-college group aspire 
to skilled and semi-professional occupations compared to 39 percent of the 
junior college group and only 10 percent of the university group. About two- 
thirds of the junior college students come from managerial and professional 
homes, and about two- thirds of them aspire to these occupational levels. Many 
statewide and local studies of junior colleges have investigated vocational 
orientation of junior college students. (See, for instance, Beanblossom, 1969; 
Blair, 1969; Glenister, 1969; Jordheim § Leopold, 1965). 
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Intellectual Orientation 

Several studies ccjicerned with vocational versus intellectual orienta- 
tion used the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI), vtfiich consists of approxi- 
mately 14 scales selected for their relevance to academic activities and po- 
tential inportance in understanding and differentiating among college students. 
One application of the Omnibus Personality Inventory to junior college stu- 
dents was made by Tillery (1964a). Subjects were selected from the upper 14.8 
percent of high school graduates, those eligible to enter the University of 
California in 1961 (n = 2,319). Of this sanple, 26 percent actually attended 
a University of California campus after high school graduation and 18 percent 
went to a junior college. 

A test composed of the most discriminating items from the Thinking Intro- 
version, Theoretical Orientation, and Autonomy scales of the OPI was devised 
to test intellectual '^predisposition." The hypothesis was that students with 
high scores on the intellectual predisposition scale would demonstrate greater 
interest and commitment to the ideational and academic aspects of school life 
than would those with low scores. Among high scorers 31 percent attended the 
university and 18 percent junior college. Among the low scorers, 16 percent 
went to the university and 25 percent to junior college. The contrast was 
greater for women than for the whole grotp; 36 percent of the university women 
had high scores compared to 19 percent of the junior college women. 

As a group, junior college students tend to show less interest than senior 
college students in the intellectual areas sanpled by the OPI scales (abstract 
thinking, originality, etc.) and greater tendencies toward conventional and 
rigid thinking (Glenister, 1969; Trent § Medsker, 1968; Tucker, 1964). Senior 
college students also seem somewhat more likely to express an interest in 
humanitarian concerns, and less concerned about practical (e.g., business and 
financial) m?.tters than junior college students. Tillery ^s questionnaire asked 
the respondents to choose the one item that would give them the most satisfac- 
tion in life. "Helping others" was selected by 11 percent of the four-year 
group compared to six percent for the junior college and non-college group. 
Five percent of the four-year group selected "money" conpared to eight percent 
of the junior college and 11 percent of the non-college group. 
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An attempt to develop an onpirical typology of junior college student 
sub-cultures was undertaken by Mauss (1967). The typology, adapted with 
slight modifications from the one developed by Clark and Trow (1966), includes 
four types of student cultures: 

1. the Academic, which strongly identifies with the adult 
community and is involved with ideas 

2. the Perpetual Teenager, which does not identify with 
the adult community and is not involved with ideas 

3. the Incipient Rebel , which is involved with ideas but 
not with the adult community 

4. the Vocational, vJiich identifies with the adult coiiinunity 
but is not involved with ideas. 

Mauss studied 500 students enrolled in general social science courses 
at a suburban junior college in San Francisco. Though not a random sample, 
the author contended that the students provided a fairly good cross -section 
of the student body; however, the basis for this contention was not made 
clear. The questionnaire used contained such items as social background, 
plans, grades, habits, and religion in addition to value conmitments. 

According to answers giv^n, students were rated on an A (adult) scale 
and I (intellectual) scale and placed in one of the four types. The dis- 
tribution among the four categories in the typology was: academic, 9 per- 
cent; vocational, 24 percent; incipient rebels, 23 percent; perpetual teen- 
agers, 44 percent. Although a little more than half the total sample were 
males, three-fourths of the academic subculture were females. This led Mauss 
to hypothesize that such an over-representation of women might be common to 
junior colleges because of a greater parental willingness to send academical- 
ly talented men away from hc3me for the freshman year. 

Although several o.^ the distributions for such variables as social 
background, general college information, use of time, and student evaluation 
of teaching provide some validation of the typology, the sarpling procedure 
and indicators in this study are not as precise as they might have been and 
the data are presented without multivariate or statistical tests of signifi- 
cance. Mauss' typology may however, if replicated with proper modifications 
and inprovement in procedure, shed some light on the severe attrition in 
junior colleges. According to Mauss, the junior colleges are caught between 
a largely anti-intellectual and adolescent environment on the one hand and a 
legislative mandate to hold all kinds of students as long as possible on the 
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other. Two ways of holding the students are suggested by the author. One 
is to modify the system so that it will reach students not in the academic 
subculture and the oth^ is to modify the students » skills and aptitudes 
in order for them to "reach" Lhe system. 

Conflicting findings concerning Clark and Trow's (1966) typology as 
applied to junior college students were found by Brainard (1969) . In this 
study the typology was used to determine whether groups of student leaders 
participating in the four subcultures proposed by Clark and Trow had dif- 
ferential personality characteristics when compared with each other. More 
sophisticated statistical procedures were used in this study than in the 
one by Mauss, and Brainard concluded that student subrvJtures are not dis- 
tinct entities which can be exactly delineated from each other. The Clark 
and Trow model was not empirically validated in this study. The methods 
employed to differentiate student leaders by sub-cultures were successful 
in discriminating only a very few personality dimensions. Ti.ere were a 
number of factors where the mean differences v/ere not significant. The 
conflicting results would indicate that tJie application of the typology to 
junior college students is still in the exploratory stage and further in- 
vestigation is necessary. 

Satisfaction with Junior College Preparation 

Although Cross (1969) comments that there is almost a total lack of any 
systematic investigation of junior college students' reactions to their col- 
lege experience, most studies made by junior colleges do attempt to assess 
the students' satisfaction with that experience, particularly as it pertains 
to job preparation. Although relatively small proportions of students in- 
dicate that their junior college experience has prepared them "very well" 
for jobs, the majority feel that they were prepared "adequately" (Sensor, 
1964; Machetanz, 1968; Grieve, 1970a), 

Knoell and Medsker (1964) investigated satisfaction with the preparation 
of junior college students for senior colleges. Despite the fact that the 
grade point averages of transfer students tend to drop the first semester, 
Khoell and Medsker found that students who transferred generally rated their 
junior college experience highly. Asked if they would attend a junior col- 
lege if starting again under the same circumstances, 42 percent of the students 
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responded "definitely yes" and another 29 percent responded "probably yes". 
Other studies yielding similar findings include Grieve (1970b); Lembke (1968); 
Reichard (1968); Trent § Medsker, 1968; and William (1966), Students who 
transferred to private universities generally gave the highest ratings to 
their junior colleges while students who transferred to technical institu- 
tions gave their junior colleges the least favorable ratings (see Cross 
1969; Machetanz, 1968)- 

Other Personality Characteristics 

Because certaLi personality characteristics are less measurable than 
academic ability, achievement, and socioeconomic status, less is known about 
students' personal and psychological development. Yet one of the major goals 
of higher education is to promote or facilitate personal growth and develop- 
ment. The unique personal characteristics of students must be examined in or- 
der to determine if that goal is being achieved. 

In general, junior college students are more conventional, less indepen- 
dent, less attracted to reflective thought, less flexible in their thinking, 
more authoritarian, more cautious, less intolerant, and less socially mature 
than university students, (Abbas, 1968; Cohen § Brawer, 1970; Cross, 1969; 
Gaddy, 1070; Glenister, 1969; Heist, 1960; MacMillan, 1969; Spaulding § 
Billings, 1969; Tillery, 1964; Trent 5 Medsker, 1968; Tucker, 1964.) 
However, both types of institutions enroll students with both high and low 
scores on instruments measuring these traits. The difference between the in- 
stitutions is junior colleges enroll smaller proportic. s of the high scorers 
and larger proportions of the low scorers (Koos, 1970), 

In reporting on his findings from the application of the OPI to high 
ability students in California, Tillery (1964a) found that the greatest dif- 
ferences between students selecting junior colleges and those choosing the 
state university occurred on the OPI scales measuring autonomy and authori- 
tarianism. 

Although conclusive generalizations regarding personality differences 
cannot be drawn from Warren's study (1966) since only three colleges were 
involved ( a public junior, a four-year state, and a four -year private), a 
number of his findings have been corroborated by broader based studies (ACTP, 
1966 ; Glenister, 1969;Medsker , 1960; Tillery, 1964a), Warren found that on 
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all appraised personality measures, junior college men and women differed 
from samples of students in the state and private college. Students at the 
private college were the most adventuresome, inpulsive, ready to commit them- 
selves to courses of action in a variety of situations, and more involved 
with other students. Junior college students were the most cautio•l^,, prudent, 
and controlled, and the most apprehensive and rigid in their concerns over 
grades and academic standing. 

The majority of junior college students have been described as apathetic 
regarding social issues m general and student activism in particular. Al- 
though there has been no exhaustive survey of activism in the junior colleges, 
Jones (1968) conducted a survey based on a 10 percent sampling of institutions 
listed in the 1967 Directory of American Junior Colleges. He received 68 res- 
ponses from colleges m 30 states. This sample indicated that student protest 
in the junior college has been mainly non-physical. At issue have been "stu- 
dent rights'^ such as dress codes or food services, rather than such larger 
social issues as civil rights or the Vietnam war. 

Lombardi (1969 J estimated that nationally no more than two percent of 
students at junior colleges are active participants in campus agitation and 
suggested that the reasons for moderate activism in junior colleges is due 
in large part to the fact that junior college students are more controllable 
in their conduct, less flexible in their thinking, and less mature than stu- 
dents at four-year institutions. 

Cross (1968) noted that "taken as a whole, the research picture reveals 
young people who are not sufficiently sure of themselves to venture fnto new 
and untried fields, and they appear to seek more certain pathways to success 
and financial security [p.SlJ.^' That junior college students have a lower 
self -concept than do four-year college students is borne out by the research. 
Data from Astin, et al., (1967) show that, as a group, junior college fresh- 
men wer*" less self-confident than four-year college and university freshmen 
on such traits as drive to achieve, leadership ability, and intellectual self- 
confidence. Data from the ACE study indicate that although over one-third of 
the junior college students do consider themselves above average in academic 
ability, as a group they do not possess the academic self-confidence of the 
university freshmen. 
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The SCOPE questionnaire asked students to indicate their best abilities. 
High school seniors in the SCOPE study who later entered four -year colleges 
reported that their best abilities were in reading, mathematics, writing, and 
general academic areas. The junior college and non-college groups had larger 
proportions rating their best abilities as working with tools and machines, 
painting, sports, cooking, or sewing, UTien asked for self -estimates of their 
ability to do college work, 57 percent of those who later entered four-year 
colleges felt "definitely able'* compared with only 29 percent of those en- 
tering junior colleges Both the ACE and SCOPE data indicate that the aca- 
demically-oriented senior college students feel confident in academic pur- 
suits while junior college students perceive their strengths disproportion- 
ately in nonacademic areas, 

Telford and Plant (1963) administered Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale (1960) 
and the Allport- Vernon - Lindzey Study of Values (1951) to a sample of 4,506 
students who applied to six Ca^fomia junior colleges in the sunmer and fall 
of 1960, Their objective vas to determine if there were significant changes 
in selected personality traits, ideologies, and values of students who attended 
public junior colleges. 

Subjects were tested again in 1962 and subjects were then classified 
into three categories: those vdio applied for admission but did not attend 
classes, those who attended one or two semesters, and those who attended for 
three or four semesters. Thirty comparisons were made of which 27 differ- 
ences were statistically significant and all differences were in the direc- 
tion of higher scores, indicating that there is a general personality de- 
velopment apart from the amount of educational experience and this change 
takes place with both sexes and across all educational attainment groups. 
Telford and Plant concluded that within the limits of the data and study 
design (questionnaires were sent to the participating institutions and were 
self-administered) many changes attributed to the collegiate experience may 
be no more than developmental changes in young people which occur whether 
they attend college or not. According to Trent and Medsker (1968), however, 
Telford § Plant's study was affected by a number of limitations: only 38 
percent of the original sample tested in 1960 responded in 1962, and only 
32 percent of the subjects vdio did not attend college responded. In addi- 
tion, the technique used by Telford § Plant is inadequate to test the sig- 
nificance of group differences on scales that are intercorelated, and should 
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have been supplanented by measurement of differences between the group differ- 
ences. ^toreover, the AVL measures hierachy and not intensity of values. 
Whether the differences are attributable to normal developmental changes re- 
gardless of school attendance or college "impact" cannot therefore be made 
definitively from the evidence at hand. 

Transfer Students 

Although research on personal characteristics of the transfer student is 
as limited as that on the non-transfer student, several studies have investi- 
gated the impact of "transfer shock" on the academic achievanent of transfer 
students. "Transfer shock" refers to the student's academic performance, but 
is also a meaningful description of his general reactions to his environment. 
Hills (1965) summarized the research in 20 studies of the transfer student as 
follows: 

1. Junior college students^ grades drop half a letter grade 

in the first term of transfer. There is a partial recovery 
of perhaps half this drop over the remainder of upper-divi- 
sion work. (Bissire, 1966; Dehart, 1966; Gold, 1969; Luke, 
1966; Pearce, 1968; Rouche, 1967 also discuss this.) 

2. Transfer students do not do as well as native students 
in overall grade point average. 

3. Fewer transfer students than native students graduate. 

4. Transfer students take longer to graduate than native 
students . 

Hills hypothesized that transfei shock is probably related to some psy- 
chological disorientation caused by a number of factors. Junior college stu- 
dents are more dependent than four-year students . They have lived at home 
with parents, their adolescence has been prolonged, and they probably come to 
the four-year college or university with less confidence in their academic abil- 
ities than native students. Many junior college students have come to accept 
themselves as a second-class citizens because they were not granted admission 
to a four -year college or university directly from high school. This attitude 
is often reinforced when they encounter similar perceptions at the university 
from admission personnel, professors, and other students. The transfer stu- 
dent is often disoriented by the large array of social programs available at 
the university and is confused by all the choices. At the same time he is in- 
fluenced by his desire to belong. Yet, most student orientation programs are 
directed at freshmen; efforts to bring the transfer student into the "family" 
of the university are minimal. 
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In addition, the junior college transfer student often faces a host 
of additional problems --financial difficulties, the pressure of being ad- 
mitted on probation, batteries of tests, and loss of credit hours. O'Banion 
(1969) summarized the plight of the transfer student as that of a '*work- 
weary student, aware of his lower socioeconomic background, with documented 
evidence of his lower ability, dependent on home and community, and under 
financial stress." (For additional studies of transfer students ^ee Cooper, 
1967-68.) 

Investigation into the kinds of counseling and orientation programs 
that might ease transfer shock has not yet been undertaken. More research 
is needed on the psychological characteristics of all junior college stu- 
dents so that special counseling programs might be designed to strengthen 
the self-confidence and promote the intellectual and psychological growth 
of large numbers of such students throughout the country. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The fact that junior colleges draw their students from a wide range of 
academic ability, motivational characteristics, and socioeconomic groups has 
been well established by the data. The implications for future research how- 
ever, have not been as clearly drawn. Answers to several questions are still 
unsatisfying. 

One area involves the direction of changes in junior college populations. 
To what extent are community colleges drawing from disadvantaged ethnic groups 
and are the needs of these students different because of their differing charac 
teristics? What are the characteristics of future students likely to be and to 
what extent will they enter the community colleges? We need data to show sys- 
tematically the ways in which the college-going population is changing along di 
mensions other than scholastic aptitudes. 

Another research area might be the varying characteristics of the current 
student populations. How do students entering public two-year colleges compare 
with those entering independent junior colleges and what conparisons can and 
should be made among students entering different types of private ymior col- 
leges? What are the effects of th3 different college environmentri on students 
entering with different characteristics? 
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More than any other institution, the community college has been and 
seems destined to remain the most significant medium for continuing educa- 
tion; yet there is a paucity of information about older students and the 
differences in characteristics and needs of those enrolled full time or 
part time in academic or technical or vocational programs, and those en- 
rolled parttime in conventional adult education courses Clearly com- 
munity colleges need data about these students in order to best provide 
programs suited to their special needs. 

Finally, perhaps the most neglected area of research is the impact 
of the junior college experience on each of the various subgroups of stu- 
dents. In what way does that experience affect or alter the characteris- 
tics of entering students; and, more importantly, in what manner and to 
what extent should the junior college try to alter these characteristics 
in an effort to continue and enhance the student ^s growth and development? 

Today's research corroborates that of the past decade ^ Speaking of 
groups, and comparing tu^o-year coliege students with those attending four- 
year colleges, we continue to find that the junior college students are 
lower in socioeconomic status, have less academic aptitude, are less moti- 
vated academically, are less self -directed generally, understand less about 
their own interests and potentials, are less inclined toward leadership 
activities, are less open m dealing with the world of ideas and creative 
endeavors, are less aware of the diversity of the world of work, are more 
uncertain of their reasons for attending college, feel that they are less 
likely to complete their college education, and seem to possess lower self- 
esteem and sense of competency. This is a regrettable number of potential 
handicaps to find consistently from the first t^esearch on junior college 
student characteristics to the present It definitely does not mean, how- 
ever, that aU two-year college students suffer from them, for research 
also shows many highly motivated, high achieving students among them. In- 
deed, the range of their abilities, aptitudes, and personality traits 
generally exceeds that of four-year students ^ Also the two-year colleges 
themselves differ greatly, not only in the chaiacteristics of their stu- 
dents, but also in a variety of important institutional characteristics. 
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The mission of the two-year community college is thus unique, for it 
must meet the greatest educational needs of the greatest possible spectrum 
of the population. To open the college doors to such a diversity of stu- 
dents is one thing; to assume that they make use of this opportunity is 
quite another. Unfortunately the research on the effects of the colleges* 
prograiTis on their students is much less clear and plentiful than it is on 
the characteristics of entering students ^ 

Community colleges can no longer postpone evaluation of their programs 
and of their overall effects on the growth and development of their students. 
Concerted efforts must be made to implement and evaluate programs designed 
to meet the special needs of the less able, less motivated students as 
well as the highly motivated, hig^ achieving students. A comparison of 
student characteristics itself is not the principal objective; differ- 
ences must be detected and analyzed so that a better job of counseling, 
placement, and retention of students can be accomplished. Unless rigorous 
evaluation of all conminity college programs is undertaken, the "open- 
door" may well became a "revolving -door". 
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CHAPTER 3 



KEEPING WE DOORS OPEN FOR THE LOW ACHIEVERS 



Roberta Malmgren 



Introduction 



Remedial students comprise the most numerous academically identified group 
in junior colleges. They are variously labelled "high-risk," '^marginal," "low- 
achieving," "disadvantaged," or "low ability," and are considered to have defi- 
ciencies which seriously impair their ability to succeed in college-level curri- 
cula without some remedial preparation. 

It is this type of student who is seeking entrance into the junior college 
in ever -increasing numbers. Bossone (1966) estimated that 70 percent of the 
270,000 freshmen entering California junior colleges in the fall of 1965 failed 
the placement examination for English lA, a college-credit English course. Al- 
though the estimates of actual remedial -course enrollments vary from under 10 
percent in midwestem junior colleges (Ferrin, 1971) to a high of 80 percent 
in California (Bossone, 1966), many two-year institutions report that between 
60 and 70 percent of their freshmen need some kind of remedial work before they 
can enter a college English transfer program (Freligh, 1969; Fitch, 1969). The 
low figure of Ferrin may reflect institutional policies of voluntary enrollment 
in remedial classes. 

In spite of the numbers of these low-achievers, outside of a limited scho- 
lastic profile based on standardized achievement tests and/or grades, little 
is known about the marginal student, his special abilities and interests, and 
few serious attempts have been made to diagnose his problems, be they academic, 
cultural, physiological, or psychological. In the angry words of William Moore 
(1970) : 

No other student in higher education is subjected to the 
deliberate professional neglect that is shorn the remedial 
student. T^iere are no books written about him and virtu- 
ally no research. . .This student is an afterthought. He 
is one of the academic squatters with no specific section 
of the institution permanently assigned to him. Educators 
treat him as the villain rather than the victim [p. 1] . 

The description and evaluation of remedial programs will be taken up in 
Chapter 7, but it is obvious that one of the major contributory factors in- 
volved in the failure of these progran^s is the almost total lack of information 
about low- achievers. 
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Characteristics of Low-Achieving Students 

The only absolute common denominator of remedial students is that they 
have all either obtained a low score on standardized achievement tests or have 
low high school grades. Roueche found that 95 percent of the junior colleges 
in the United States use standardized examinations to place students in reme- 
dial classes (1968) . The three most frequently used tests are the School and 
College Ability Test (SCAT) , the American Council on Education Examination 
(ACE), and the American College Testing Examination (ACT). The cut-off percen- 
tile for identifying low-achievers varies among institutions and also according 
to course -level assignment. 

For the lowest level remedial course, the 15th percentile or less is 
usually used. High school grades or rank are also frequently used in conjunc- 
tion with these tests to determine the placement of students. Each college 
establishes an achievement profile based on one or both of the above criteria 
and assumes that any student fitting this profile will have great difficulty in 
succeeding in regular college classes, success defined as a minimum grade point 
average of 2.0 or '*C.** 

There is some consensus regarding the demographic characteristics of the 
remedial student: he is male, young (18-19 years old), single, a high school 
graduate whose father is an unskilled or skilled laborer, and works while in 
school. (Bossone, 1966; Moore, 1970; Gold 5 Young, 1965; Berg, 1965) 

Although the typical low- achiever is often described as coming from a 
lower socioeconomic background, all socioeconomic and educational levels are 
represented in remedial classes. The research on cultural disadvantage as a 
cause of low achievement scores is contradictory. Moore (1970), argues that 
the high-risk student "is indigenous to the total class structure [p. 25]," 
but qualifies this with the comment that such a student is most often from a 
rural or inner-city area, a graduate of a "crippling" high school. 

Berg (1965) found that, relative to their proportion in the community, 
students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds were overrepresented in the low 
ability groups which hr studied; and, likewise, those from lower socioeconomic 
strata were underrepresented in groups of low achievers, which may reflect 
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socioeconomic differences in aspiration. In addition, the general socioeconomic 
status of the community affected the sex ratio of low-ability students. In one 
high socioeconomic level junior college 49 percent of the low-ability students 
were female, a relatively high proportion since women usually comprise about 
40 percent of low achievers. Berg attributed this to the fact that girls in 
this type of coimiunity may be under more pressure to attend college and also to 
the lack of immediate job opportunities in such an area. He compared the sex 
ratio of this college to one located in an upper -middle socioeconomic community 
where the percentage of low-ability females was 35 percent, a fact Berg explained 
by pointing to the number of job opportunities in that community, including an 
air force base and government offices. Obviously, the composition of low-ability 
groups in junior colleges is affected by a complex of factors, not the least 
of them the type of community in which each college is located. 

Further evidence that cultural disadvantage alone does not produce a low- 
achiever comes from studies which indicate that many remedial students are not, 
in fact, culturally impoverished (Bossone, 1966; Ferrin, 1971; Ntoore, 1970). 
In Bossone' s survey of remedial English students, 91 percent said they read 
magazines in their homes, 78.7 percent said that they had public library cards, 
and 78 percent described their parents as being interested in reading. Moore 
maintained that many remedial students have indeed been exposed to books, trips, 
plays, and other experiences assumed to enhance the academic pro^jnosis of a 
student. 

Finally, there is the question of whether or not standardizc^d achievement 
tests accurately reflect a student's potential --whether, in fact, what is being 
tested is merely achievement or ability. Few attempts have been made to deter- 
mine so-called "low-ability" students' actual intelligence levels. Two notable 
exceptions are studies conducted on low- scorers in three Florida junior colleges. 
Both studies administered the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (iV.A.I.S.) to 
low-achievers. At Miarni-Dade Junior College, 57 full-time freshman, all of 
whom had scored below the 22nd percentile on the Verbal Section of the School 
and College Ability Test, were tested: 93 percent obtained Full Scale I.Q.'s 
of average or above; and 25 percent received ratings of Bright Normal (1101 or 
above (Losak, 1969). In addition to the W.A.I.S., four psychologists inter- 
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viewed these 57 students and subjectively evaluated their intelligence. Forty- 
four percent were judged capable of functioning at higher intelligence levels 
than their obtained I,Q, scores. Fifty-four percent of the 57 students were 
considered as having the intellectual and emotional potential of completing 
junior college and 18 percent of obtaining a bachelor's degree. 

Corroborating the findings of the Miami-Dade study is similar research 
conducted at Daytona Beach Junior College and Santa Fe Junior College (Florida 
State Department of Education, 1969), Three groups of students were chosen 
from these two colleges: one composed of 40 students who had scored low on 
the Florida 12th Grade Test and two control groups. The first control group, 
Group II, consisted of 23 students who had scored in the middle range of the 
12th Grade Test. Twenty-seven students who had obtained high scores on the 
test formed Group III. All these students were given the Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale, The range within the lowest group, Group I, was as great as 
that among the other two groups. In sum, with respect to intelligence, there 
is strong evidence that remedial students are far from being a homogeneous 
group and that their status as low-achievers does not necessarily indicate 
actual ability. 

Another area which needs to be researched is the non-cognitive character- 
istics of remedial students. In view of the studies cited above, it appears 
that in many cases it is these characteristics which obstruct marginal students 
from realizing their potential. Several authors have drawn a general psycho- 
logical profile of remedial students. Gold and Young (1965) studied students 
who had received low scores on the SCAT, They described the typical low-ability 
student in Los Angeles City College as(l) tending to defer to others; (2) wanting 
things tu be well-ordered; (3) having little interest in assuming leadership 
roles; and (4) exhibiting feelings of inadequacy. In addition, this study found 
that low-achieving females tended to be more aggressive than respectably 
scoring males. Finally, these students expressed more concern for power and 
influence than did a control group of higher scorers. One of the problems of 
such a study is that the fact of being placed in a remedial program must have 
some effect on a student's self -perception. Are, for example, the feelings of 
inadequacy a result of program placonent? 
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A fruitful, but relatively untouched, field for research on marginal stu- 
dents is that of emotional problans. Several studies have revealed that there 
is a high incidence of psychopathology among low-achievers. The two Floiida 
studies quoted above on intelligence also gathered data on personality, in 
the Miami-Dade study (Losak, 1969), 93 percent of the 57 remedial freshmen 
achieved a Full Scale I.Q, of Average or above. But based on the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalr Test, House -Tree- Person Projective Test, and individual 
evaluations of four psychologists, 72 percent of the students were judged to 
have personality and adjustment problems significant enough to impair their 
success in college. The two major psychological impairments identified by 
Losak 's study were ego defects --problems of identification, role confusion, 
psychosexual and authority conflicts- -and anxiety. This report concluded with 
the recommendation that 40 percent of the 57 students receive psychotherapy. 
Such therapy was not indicated for 14 percent due to the chronic nature of the 
problems and the limited resources of the college. 

The other Florida study (Florida State Department of Education, 1969), 
conducted at Daytona Beach and Santa Fe junior colleges, included the adminis- 
tration of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to the three groups 
of students. There were significant differences on the Depression and Ego 
Strength scales. Group I (the low-achievers) obtaining higher scores on the 
former and lower scores on the latter scale than the two control groups 
(middle and high scorers on the 12th Grade Test), Another study (Capper, 1969) 
found low-achievers expressing depression and immature sel f -concepts , 

As can be seen from the foregoing discussion, the research on low-achievers 
has emphasized the deficiences of these students. No serious attempts have 
been made to ascertain their special abilities and interests. Gold and Young 
(1965) found that low-achieving females were especially interested i.i social 
service and clerical activities and had below average interests in outdoor, 
scientific, musical, and mechanical activities. Low-achieving males at Los 
Angeles City College expressed above average interests in social services and 
clerical, and aesthetic activities but little interest in outdoor and mechani- 
cal activities. Both males and females in the group of low scorers on the 
SCAT had average or above average ability in motor coordination and manual 
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de-vterity but ranked Icwer in general intelligence, especially in verbal meas- 
urements. The dilemma is / then, that particularly for the males, low-achievers 
are not interested in activities suited to their abilities (mechanical and out- 
door). Gold 5 Young suggested that low-scoring females are more likely to 
succeed because their interests and aptitudes overlap to a greater extent than 
do those of the males. 

The research on low-achievers sipports the contention that the interests 
of these students are frequently unrealistic, that their levels of occupational 
and educational aspirations exceed their abilities. Berg estimated that at 
least 70 percent of the low-ability students whom he surveyed had planned, at 
the time of entering junior college, to transfer to a senior institution. 
Fifty percent of the students aspired to professiomil or semi-professional 
careers, mainly in the area of elementary or physical education. Other authors 
have remarked on the high aspirations of remedial students (Roueche, 1968; 
Bossone, 1966; Gold § Young, 1965). Berg (1965), however, who noted the si- 
milarity of program choices between low-ability students and those in the 
general college population, speculated as to whether the expressed goals of 
lew-achievers indicate a strong individual interest that will lead to dis- 
appointment, or whether such aspirations primarily reflect peer groip influ- 
ences, thus presenting the feasibility of more directive counseling. 

Ihere remains one final factor to be considered in studying marginal 
students: physiological deficiencies. One suspects that all too many junior 
colleges assume, as does William Moore (1970), that "...these disabilities 
have usually been corrected by the time a student reaches college [p. 76]." 
In fact, the few studies of remedial students which have concerned themselves 
with physiological correlates of low achievement refute ^4oore's opinion. In 
a study of students on probation at Los Angeles City College over half were 
either left-handed or had mixed manual dominance, nearly all had major vision 
defects, and 25 percent needed glasses (Capper, 1969). However, to what extent 
these factors were related to achievement was not reported. 

At Miami-Di\de Junior College, 20 percent of 57 remedial students studied 
had some type of organic disorder (Losak, 1969). At Santa Fe and Daytona 
Beach junior colleges, however, no significant differences in vision defects 



were discovered between low-achievers and control groups (Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education, 19693. 

Factors Related to Success of Low- Achievers 

A research need correlated to establishing the characteristics of low- 
achieving students is the identification of factors which distinguish those 
marginal students \Aio succeed in junior college from those who do not. Because 
low-achievers are so classified on the basis on standardized achievement scores 
and/or grades, a great deal of infoimation on the predictive value of these 
criteria exists. Although standardized tests have some predictive value (Hoyt 
§ Munday, 1966; Ilartman, 1968), research indicates that high school grades 
or rank better prophesy scholastic success in college; and many junior colleges 
use both in placing or counseling their students. There is some dissension re- 
garding the relative weight which should be assigned each of these two criteria. 

Hartman (1968) studied first-time entering freshman ^fA\o were on probation, 
so categorized because they had ranked in the lower half of their h.:jh school 
class and in the lowest one-tliird on the SCAr total score, according to national 
norms. He found that SCAT scores correlated more higj^ly with academic prowess 
than did high school rank (1968). Ernest Berg (1965), however, found the posi- 
tive correlation between SCAT scores and the college grades of low- achievers 
to be quite low. Berg concluded from his study of low-achiever students in 
the (16th to 39th percentiles) that they had a 50-50 chance of succeeding. 
Berry (1969) who studied a group of 162 second-chance students (those who had 
flunked out of other institutions), discovered that high school rank was the 
best predictor of success. 

It should be noted that Berg s population was not the lowest group of 
scorers and that this fact would affect the lowered predictive power of the 
SCAT scores; that is. the 16th to 30th percentile would most likely include 
students who were less clearly low-ability. The major problem with achieve- 
ment tests IS that they are not diagnostic and fail to discriminate among im- 
portant subgroups of remedial students with respect to intellectual potential, 
emotional problems, or purely ccmiposition or reading retardation. As with 



the lack of data on non-cognitive characteristics of marginal students, there 
is a paucity of information on these diaracteristics as related to the success 
of the few remedial students who succeed in junior college. 

Some demographic variables correlate with the success of the remedial stu- 
dent, especially age, sex^and socioeconomic status, and the correlation is in the 
same direction in which these factors distinguish low-achievers as a group 
from other students. Female remedial students have a better chance of obtain- 
ing a "C" average or better in junior college (Baron, 1968; Berg, 1965). The 
younger a student is, the more likely he is to fail (Berry, 1969; Capper, 1969). 
This second factor may partially account for the higher percentage of success 
among second-chance students. At El Camino College (Torrance, California), 
for exanple, 70 percent of these readmissions transferred or graduated com- 
pared to 33 percent of first-time junior college probationers (Capper, 1969). 
At Metropolitan Junior College (Kansas City, Missouri), however, the rate of 
success (2.0 grade point average or better) was only 36 percent; but those 
who did succeed averaged 22 years of age, vAiile the unsuccessful students were 
around 20 years old (Berry, 1969). 

Socioeconomic status has been mentioned elsewhere as a variable relating 
to a student's scores on achievement tests, and research conducted on the aca- 
demic progress of remedial students tends to confirm that those from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds are less likely to succeed than those from higher 
strata (Hall, 1968; Berg, 1965). Berg found that, in general, there was a 
positive correlation between the academic performance of low-ability students 
and their socioeconomic status. 

A limited amount of research has been conducted on the attitudes of success- 
ful low- achievers. At Los Angeles City College, questionnaires were sent to 
236 probationary students and 30 non-probationers to determine which attitudes 
might be related to academic success (Stein, 1966). After two semesters had 
elapsed, the probationary students were divided into "successful" and "un- 
successful" categories (above or below a 2.0 grade point average in courses 
other than remedial). Sixty-four students achieved a "successful" rating, and 
172 were classified as "unsuccessful." 

The questionnaire included three sections: (1) respondent's perception of 
characteristics of the ideal student; (2) respondent's self -percept ions regarding 



the same characteristics; and (3) his judgiTient of what his junior college ex- 
pected of its students. Tlie investigator concluded that successful proba- 
tioners saw botli the ideal student and themselves as tending to business while 
the unsuccessful student stressed social activities and sports. Stein also 
noted that successful probationers had a greater tolerance for general educa- 
tion classes and less need for direction. 

^btivational Factors 

The most commonly cited cause of failure in junior college is lack of 
motivation. Uhile the importance of motivation caimot be ignored, few at- 
tempts have been made to describe or test for it in junior college students; 
and even definitions of the term vary accoiding to the user. 

Generally, the literature defines motivation in terms of a student's 
expressed attitudes toward college- -his reasons for attending as well as ex- 
pectations of higher education- -and overt behavior exhibited in pursuing his 
education- -hours studied, for example. 

Trent and Medsker (19b8) in Beyond High School studied college persist- 
ers and withdrawals in terms of their acadenac motivation. Motivation was 
here defined as including reported importance of college, expectation of 
graduating, perceived values of education, and hours studied each veek. Al- 
though these authors were concerned with persistence regardless of ability, 
the variables they used are also applicable to characterizing successful and 
unsuccessful remedial students in junior colleges. As cited earlier, for in- 
stance. Berg (1965) found that those remedial students who had some definite 
educational and occ.ipational plans performed better than students who were 
undecided about such goals. 

Furthermore, and not too surprisingly, the mean grade point average of 
those students who felt most certain of returning to college after the second 
semester was higher than that of either the students who were uncertain or 
the mean grade point average of students who had definitely decided not to en- 
roll for a third term. Confirming the negative effects of doubt. Berg found 
that the students who felt sure tliat they would not return achieved higher 
grades tlian tlie students who did not know wliether or not they would return. 

Although Berg (1965) could find no significant differences in grades 
between low- ability students who stated plans to transfer and those who indi- 
cated that they were in terminal programs, he did note that' achievement was 
lower for students who were undecided about their programs. Berg further 
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discovered that students who planned to stay in junior college for only one 
of two semesters did somewhat better academically than the rest of the stu- 
dents, and he believed that this could be partly explained by the fact that 
many of these students were enrolled in secretarial courses where grading 
was less rigorous and motivation higher. Again, those students who were un- 
decided about such pians performed the most poorly. 

Berg used the articulated iiiiportance of grades as an index of motiva- 
tion. He found that of 532 remedial students only 32 thought that grades 
were of little significance, and only '"our felt that grades were not at 
all important. On the other hand, 24 percent of these low-ability students 
believed that they worked harder than average; the mean grade point average 
of these students was a full point above that of students who said they 
worked less hard than the average student. Since 50 percent of all these 
low-ability students expressed the belief that grades were of great impor- 
tance, it may be concluded that the verbalized appreciation of good grades 
is not in itself a strong motivational factor. 

Although attitudinal variables above are useful in identifying the 
potential drop-out, they do not contribute greatly to an understanding that 
might lead to applying effective prophylactic measures. Far more difficult 
to analyze, but also more crucial, are personality variables inhibiting mo- 
tivation to learn. John Summerskill (1962) wrote, '*The trouble heie is that 
we do not know what motivational forces are actually predictive of college 
success and we do not know how to accurately assess such motives in students 
[p. 639].'' 

Another perspective on student motivation is that offered by need- 
achievement theory (Boggs, 1968). This theory assumes that people uiffer in 
their need to succeed and also in their need to avoid failure. These needs, 
or motivations, are directly related to the extent and intensity of effort 
that a person will contribute to a task. Boggs presented three variables in- 
volved in motivation: (1) motive- -the tendency to attempt to obtain satisfac- 
tion or to avoid dissatisfying situations; (2) expectancy that a certain type 
of behavior will be followed by an expected consequence; and(3) incentive, 
the desirability of a goal. Boggs applied need-achievement theory to the de- 
sign of a research plan for evaluation of remedial education in junior collegi 
His design assumes that two motives are operating in a person: the motive to 
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succeed and the motive to avoid failure. In this research plan, teachers 
are encouraged to provide situations in the classroom which "promote motive 
directed behavior [p. 4]." The plan is important because it gives teachers 
specific instructions on how to determine and inculcate need-achievanent 
motivation as well as directions for evaluating remedial techniques and pro- 
grams. 

Although the need to achieve is important to success in college, other 
motivations such as need-aff iliation--sociability--must be considered (LeVine, 
1966). Also, the type of col lege --whether it is primarily academic or voca- 
tional in orientation, or whether it stresses intellectual achievements or 
social activities- -may affect a student's motivation. In Summer skill's 
(1962) words, "...does the student have sufficient and appropriate motiva- 
tion for a specified college with specified characteristics and objectives 
[p. 640]." 

Lastly, the effects of family background are crucial in determining 
certain personality characteristics such as autonomy and achievement moti- 
vation. Trent and Nledsker (1968) concluded their chapter on persistence 
in college with the observation that successful completion of college has 
its basis in the student's early family environment. Particularly in 
junior colleges, where students often live at home, their present environ 
ment may be inimical to academic success. It is possible that in such 
cases, a total environmental approach, which would include collegiate 
living accommodations, may be the only way to reach the highly unmotivated 
student. 

Conclusions 

One of the prime targets of research in junior colleges should be the 
accurate identification and diagnosis of low-achievers, determining which 
students are truly low-ability and which are merely under-acbievers. Al- 
though the body of knowledge on affective and cognitive characteristics of 
low-achievers is growing, it is still insufficient. Once adequate informa- 
tion exists, moreover, both types of low-acJiievers will need a kind and 
quantity of assistance from the junior college above and beyond the require- 
ments of other students. The nature of reparation attempts, of course, should 
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vary according to the limits of a student abilities. 

Researchers agree that attrition and failure rates are high among 
students labelled "low- achieving." And this is true in spite of a large 
number of remedial courses offered by two-year institutions. The problem 
is that, in many cases, the junior college is asked to reverse the nega- 
tive educational experiences encountered by such students for the preceding 
twelve vears of their lives. It is doubtful that all, or perhaps even most, 
of these young people can be academically salvaged. But alternatives must 
be found — be they short-term vocational training programs, intensive coun- 
seling efforts, or long-term remedial programs. And if these alternatives 
are to succeed, junior^pol leges must know more about the low-achiever than 
his score on a standardized test or his grade point a^^erage. 
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CHAPTER 4 

SALVAGING THE TALENT OF THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT 



Roberta ^falIngren 
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Ulio is tlie Disadvantaged Student? 

Tlie education of tlie disadvantaged student concerns junior colleges more 
than any otlier institutjon of higlicr education, Tliis is so because of the 
avowed intention of two-year scliools to provide education to all who seek it 
as well as to their frequent location within disadvantaged communities • 

IVlio is disadvantaged? The literature varies widely in the specificity 
of definitions The Los /xigeles Unified School District, for example, consid- 
ers that disadvantaged schools are those found in areas wliere at least four 
of the following eight criteria obtain in the population (Major Urban Centers 
Vocational Education Project, 1970J: 

1. 25 percent or more of the families earn less than $4000 
a year in income. 

2. 25 percent or more of the population cannot achieve above 
the SOtli percentile in reading comprehension. 

3. 25 percent or more are foreign born. 

4. 25 percent or more families include separated, divorced, or 
widowed parents - 

5- 25 percent or more of the buildings are in a deteriorated 
condition 

6. There is a high density rate per room. 

7. More than 10 percent of the males are unemployed. 

8. The percentage of adults over 25 years old who have less than 
eight years of education is higher than the district average. 

Knoell fl970b), however, represents tlie other end of tlie semantic spectrum 

by defining disadvantage m much broader terms: 

. . .disadvantagement is everywhere, in everyone in one sense 
or another ^ It tends to be most prevalent and most serious 
in the cities buc it is found in rural areas and even in 
tlie seemingly affluent suburbs; among Chicanes and Indians 
and poor wlutes, as well as the blacks; and in the backgrounds 
of some with demonstrated academic potential as well as as^ng 
those without it, [p. 3] 

Tliis linguistic generousity nctwitlistanding, most authors, including 
Dorothy Knoell, agree that for tlie purposes of educational planning, disadvan- 
tage can often be defined m terms of ore or more of three categories; racial 
or ethnic group, socioeconomic status, and learning deficiencies (Berg f| 
Axtell, 1968; Brawer, 1971; Knoell, 1970b). Moreover, the first two factors 
gain their primary importance from their assumed causal relationship to the 
third category, learning problems. 
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The subject of characteristics and problems of students who have learning 
deficiencies was discussed in Chapter 3 on low achieving students. Many of 
the issues and research needs described in that chapter are germane to this 
part of the review and should be read in conjunction'*v7TTi?*W%. Because there is 
general agreement among authors regarding the impact of background, particularly 
minority or socioeconomic status, on a person's educational potential, this por- 
tion of the review concerns itself with the relationship between these three 
factors. The definition, then, of a disadvantaged student utilized here will 
encompass a background which places " him at a disadvantage in academic competi - 
tion ..." (Authors' emphasis. Berg and Axtell, 1968, p. 14), be that disadvantage 
financial, motivational, or academic. 

Finally, it will be noted that the bulk of the references in this section 
regarding minority students refer to Blacks, Although other minorities such as 
Mexican -Americans and Indians come under the rubric of "disadvantaged," specific 
literature on them is extremely limited. It is, however, possible to base some 
generalizations about all disadvantaged youths on the rather extensive litera- 
ture on socioeconomic deprivation of Black Americans. 

The Effect of Socioeconomic Status on College Representation 

A primary issue in studies of disadvantaged junior college students is the 
extent to which socioeconomic status affects their academic potential in terms 
of proportionate representation in junior colleges, persistence in college, 
scholastic achievement, and education/career aspirations. There is consensus 
among authors that of all the various types of colleges, two-year institutions 
provide education for the largest percentage of lower income students. In 
The Open-Door Colleges , the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (1970) in- 
dicated that 17.8 percent of the enrollments of two-year schools is composed 
of the bottom two income categories (less than $5,000) compared to 14,6 percent 
and 9,8 percent respectively for four -year public and four-year private schools. 
At the other end of the scale they indicated- in the same chart that 33,4 percent 
of students in two-year public institutions are from the top two income cate- 
gories (over $10,000), compared to 43,8 percent and 57.3 percent for four-year 
public and four-year private institutions, Medsker and Tillery (1971) reviewed 
several studies on socioeconomic status of college students in various types of 



institutions and concluded that "public two-year college students, as a group, 
are from a considerably lower socioeconomic background than are university 
students [p. 44]." These authors, however, found that students in two- and 
four-year public (nonuniversity) schools come from similar socioeconomic back- 
grounds. (See figure below.) 
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Using father's occupation as the index of economic status, Medsker and 
Trent (1965) founJ that 55 percent of their students in junior colleges came 
from the bottom three of nine socioeconomic status (SES) categories. Although 
criteria for defining socioeconomic status vary- -the most common indices being 
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parents' educational background, family income. and father's occupation- -virtually 
any criterion used yields the same results: students from higher SES homes more 
often attend four -year colleges and universities. 



Percentage 
of students 
from 

different 
socioeconomic 
backgrounds 
attending 
eight types 
of institu- 
tions (in 
rank order) 



Fathers Fathers Family Fathers -- 
... w^^h with over professional 

Type of institution college* college^ $10.000* or management 
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college 
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*Based on American Council on Education data. 

+Based on Medsker-Trent data. 

(Source: Medsker and Tillery, 1971, p. 44.) 

From the preceding discussion, it is obvious that junior colleges are 

attracting larger proportions of lower SES students than any of the other types 

of higher education institutions. One study (Medsker 5 Trent, 1965) examined 

how the existence of a junior college in a community affected the enrollment of 

various student-age populations. Sixteen communities were studied: five had 

public junior colleges; four had freshmen -sophomore extension centers; state 

colleges were found in four communities; one was the locus of a number of public 

colleges, and two contained no public colleges. The results of the survey 

showed that college attendance was highest (53 percent) among college -age youth 

in comnunities with junior colleges. The percentages for the other communities 

were: 47 percent in state anUege cities; 44 percent in the multiple-campus 

area- 34 percent where there were extension centers; and a 33 percent rate for 

the no-college communities. In communities with junior colleges, 76 percent of 

all college students were enrolled in the junior colleges. 
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When socioeconomic status is considered, the inpact o£ junior colleges in 
attendance is even more striking. Using father's occupation as the index of SES, 
Medsker and Trent found that of low SES high school students surveyed, alinost 40 per- 
cent went on to college when there was a junior college in the community, conpared 
to 27 percent in state college communities and 21 percent who lived near extension 
centers . 

Another variable related to SES and college attendance is that of ability. 
The research tends to agree that, although there is a positive correlation between 
ability and rate of college attendance for students of all SES groups, low SES 
students are proportionately underrepresented whatever their category of ability. 
In a 1963 study of 3,952 graduating seniors in Wisconsin, Fenske (1969) found 
that of high-ability students (the top 30 percent), 86.7 percent from high SES 
backgrounds planned to go to college v*iile for high-ability, low SES students 
the rate was 49.1 percent- (Ability was determined by class rank and scores 
achieved on a scholastic aptitude test taken by all Wisconsin high school students.) 
Fenske found a corresponding decrease in percentages for all SES groups as abil- 
ity levels lower. In the middle ability range (40 percent of sanple), 63.3 per- 
cent of the high SES students planned to attend college while only 29.8 percent 
of the lowest SES students did so. Among the 30 percent of students in the 
bottom level of ability, 52.5 percent of the students from high SES homes ex- 
pressed plans to attend college compared to 8.8 percent of the lowest SES re- 
spondents . 

It shoi'ld be noted that college attendance was defined in Fenske 's study 
as plans for a four-year college or professional degree. This study was con- 
ducted to identify vhich students chose post-high school vocational/technical 
training (non-degree) conpared to those entering college degree programs, the 
comparative results of \rfiich will be discussed later. Fenske 's data reveals the 
general tendency of lower SES students, no matter \diat their ability levels, to 
be underrepresented in college. It should also be noted that in the ten urbar* 
conmunities studied, four had two-year branches of the University of Wisconsin, 
two contained Wisconsin State University, and three communities had technical 
institutes. All ten areas had post-high school vocational training facilities. 
None contained junior colleges, 

Medsker and Trent (1965), also, found college attendance more related 
to father's occupation than ability. For exair^^le, among low-ability 
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students from professional homes, 57 percent planned to go on to college; but 
for high-ability students from lower SES homes, the rate was 41 percent, 

A major problem presented by the situation of low SES youth is twofold: 
(1) unused talent of high-ability, low SES students who for financial or motiva- 
tional mv^^ives do not attend college; and (2) the lower attendance rates of low 
ability, low SES students, Medsker and Trent (1965) found that when they com- 
pared SES, ability, and college attendance rates tlie rate of attendance for low 
SES students in junior college communities was 53 percent for high-ability, 
39 percent for middle- ability, and 31 percent for low ability groups as compared 
to a rate for low SES students in all communities of, respectively, 41, 26, and 
20 percent. These authors conclude: 

The effect of the junior colleges is most noticeable among 
those graduates of high ability but low socioeconomic 
level.... It IS perhaps equally significant, however, that 
the presence of a junior college also increases college 
attendance among young persons in the lower ability levels, 
suggesting that it, more than other types of colleges, en- 
courages high school graduates of varying ability and socio- 
economic backgrounds to make the most of their educational 
potential [p. 69] , 

Nevertheless, low SES students, especially those of lower ability, are not 
finding their way into junior colleges in numbers comparable to higher SES 
students. Berg (1965) in his study of low-ability students in California junior* 
colleges wrote, .low ability students of lower socioeconomic status do not 
attend the junior college in the expected proportion and... low ability students 
from higher socioeconomic status attend the junior college in greater than ex- 
pected proportion [p. 66].'* 

In addition to the previously cited research, which was concerned with 
college attendance and socioeconoraic status, several authors have investigated 
the relationship between SES and college drop-out rates. There is some dis- 
agreement regarding the importance of SES to persistence in college. Medsker 
and Trent studied the persistence rates of 4,206 freshmen who started college 
in September, 1959, They were able to gather data on 92.5 percent of these 
students the following June. Of these, 88 percent from the two highest SES 
levels, 85 percent of students whose fathers owned small businesses or were in 
sales or clerical work, and 76 percent of students from homes where the head of 
the household was employed as a semi- or unskilled laborer finished theix' first 
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year. Similarly there was a direct positive correlation when SES and ability 
were compared to persistence: the lower a student's ability and the lower his 
SES, the less likely his chances were of remaining in college. In fact, the 
percentage of low ability, high SES students who persisted was identical to 
that of high ability, low SES students: 82 percent. 

Two other studies, however, discovered no significant relationship between 
SES and persistence, at least in junior colleges. A survey of survival rates 
of 1,700 students concluded that, although father's education and occupation 
did help predict persistence in four-year schools, in junior colleges the drop- 
out rates were not correlated to such variables (Jaffe 5 Adams, 1971). The NORCAL 
Project, a study of student drop-outs in 23 California community colleges, also 
reported, "it appears that low socioeconomic status... is not related to attri- 
tion..." (MacMillan., 1969, p. 35). 

The subject of characteristics of persisters as compared to drop-outs is 
more fully considered in Chapter 5. 

Characteristics of Junior College Students with Low Socioeconomic Status 



Because there is general consensus on the negative effect of lower SES on 
college attendance rates, there is a great need to investigate the characteris- 
tics of students from lower SES homos: What academic abilities, interests, 
motivations, and deficiencies distinguish these students from those of more 
affluent backgrounds? Tlie research in the junior colleges on this factor is 
extremely limited and generalizations are somewhat obfuscated by the fact that 
they often involve low SES groups who are also racial or ethnic minorities, a 
subject to be discussed later. 

One study of the family income and the characteristics of 18,378 high school 
seniors, found that on the American College Testing battery the lowest mean 
scores were achieved for students from homes with incomes below $5,000 (Baird, 
19b7) . Self-reported high school grades, however, were the highest for this 
group, a fact which the author interpreted as indicating a high degree of over- 
achievement for these lower SES students. 

A study of College of the Sequoias (Visalia, California) freshmen compared 
low SES students with middle SES students in terms of variables affecting the 
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success or failure of such students (Hall, 1968). The lower SES group consisted 
of 188 Mexican -Americans and 150 '*Other'' students, while the middle SES group 
was comprised of five Mexican-Americans and 495 "Others." The median scores on 
the College Qualification Test for Mexican-American male and female students 
were 20.2 and 16.3, respectively, compared to "Other" lower SES scores of 29.5 
and 32.8 and to middle SES students' scores of 50.5 for men and 63.9 for women. 
In comparing the academic success or failure of the three major groups, lower 
SES Nfexican- Americans, lower SES "Others," and middle SES, the author found 
that overall, a greater percentage of middle class students (70.5 percent) were 
academically successful fG.P A of at least 2.0) than were the other two groups 
(54 percent for Mexican -Americans and 55 percent for lower "Others"). 

This study disclosed some provocative findings with regard to sex. For 
example, for all ability levels, more Mexican -American males succeeded academi- 
cally than the males of either of the other two gioups. Furthermore, on the 
McClelland Thematic Apperception Test of Achievement Motivation, Mexican-American 
women achieved the highest scores of all, although their academic achievement 
was generally the lowest, an indication that desire to achieve does not alone 
insure success. Hall warned, however, that such a study does not imply that 
lower class students are more motivated but rather that such students may repre- 
sent a self-selected group who have "persevered through twelve years of elemen- 
tary and high school, often against severe cultural handicaps ... [p. 6]." Hall's 
research yielded some relevaait conclusions regarding ability and motivation of 
students from lower SES backgrounds, and it should also serve as caveat to fu- 
ture researchers: there is a n'^ed to isolate purely socioeconomic factors from 
etiinic or social ones. 

There is much evidence that socioeconomic status also affects educational 
and career goals; a tew studies are cited here, Baird (1967) found that among 
high school students who planned to go to college, 19,4 percent of those of 
the lowest SES backgrounds did not plan to get a bachelor's degree; the percent- 
age for high SES students was 10.2 percent. Only 7,8 percent of low SES 
students planned on advanced graduate training compared to 22.2 percent of high 
SES students. Cross (1970) noted that 20 percent of technical and 15 percent 
of vocational students in junior colleges come from homes in which the father 
attended college whereas the remainder (80 to 8b percent) were the first in the 
family to attend college. Likewise, this author found, onl/ one^third of junior 
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college students in college-parallel programs were from homes where the father 
is a semi- or unskilled worker; half of the vocational students come from such 
backgrounds. Fenske's (1969) study of Wisconsin high school students* academic 
plans showed that students of high ability but low SES were far more likely 
(26.7 percent) to go to vocational /technical institutes than high ability/high 
SES students (9.3 percent). As ability levels decreased, proportionately more 
lower SES students chose vocational/technical schools than regular colleges. 
Fenske concluded that there were two types of student most prone to go to a 
non-degree vocational institute: high ability/low SES and low ability/high SES. 

The preceding discussion dealt with SES as an isolated variable affecting 
college attendance, persistence, and achievement. Although the research is 
fairly conclusive regarding college attendance and SES, more work needs to be 
conducted on persistence and especially on achievement. A related subject in 
the discussion of disadvantaged students concerns racial or ethnic status. 

Minority Students in the Junior College 

Previously, the impact of socioeconomic status on college enrollment pat- 
terns, persistence, and achievement vvaS examined. The same question must be 
asked regarding social and ethnic minorities: What are the college attendance 
rates of minority students; do they persist with similar rates as whites; and 
is their achievement record comparable? This section will focus on the Ameri- 
can Black student since more research has been done on this group than any other 
ethnic minority. The subject of persistence of itinoril/ students is discussed 
in another section. 

There are few major studies of race in the junior college literature. The 
only area which has been fairly well documented is the percentage of minority 
students enrolled in junior colleges. Medsker and Tillery (1971, p. 76) 
summarized in table form several studies of rates of racial enrollments in 
public junior colleges: 



RACE SCOPE (1967) CREAGER (1968) CROSS (1969 ) 



Caucasian 84% 84% 84% 

Negro 8 9 8 

Oriental 2 2 3 

Other 6 5 . (5) 



These authors noted that some metropolit^i junior colleges come close to repre- 
senting the racial composition of the area they serve. Tlie Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education (1970) also reported that in northern and western communities, 
but not in other areas, minority groups were proportionately represented in 
junior colleges. 

Dorothy Knoell (1970c) surveyed college attendance patterns of Black youth 
in Dallas, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, St Louis, and San Francisco. She found that 
except in Philadelphia, Blacks were attending college in ''fairly substantial** 
quantities [p 169], although in lower proportions that whites in three of the 
five cities. She further found that according to high school attended, the over- 
all range of percentages for whites attending college varied more widely than 
for Blacks; that is, in some schools, white graduates have a lower likelihood 
of going to college than Black graduates of other high schools. A major con- 
tribution to the college attendance rates of Blacks was found to be the proximi- 
ty of a junior college. Knoell asserts: 

The evidence is very clear that the community col- 
leges in the five cities in the study are doing their 
fair share in attracting black students ^f&' their insti- 
tutions. Were it not for these colleges, the college 
attendance rates for black students would be shockingly 
low. [p. 181] 

In addition to her conclusion that the existence uf a junior college affects 
college attendance rates of Black youth, Knoell also isolated several other 
variables affecting attendance. Dividing her sample into Black nales and females 
and white males and females, she found a positive relationship between attend- 
ance and ability for all four groups. However, she noted that the percentage 
of talented Blacks who went to college was smaller than that of whites. Fur- 
thermore, the number of talented Blacks was less, reflecting, she felt, the 
generally lower quality of Black schools. 

The high school attended also affected the propensity to go to college, re- 
gardless of race. In comparing the relationship between socioeconomic status 
and attendance, however, Knoell discovered that while there was a positive re- 
lationship between these factors for white students, there was no correlation 
for Black males. This may have been due to the problem of accurately assessing 
socioeconomic status, Knoell used residence in census tracts as the one cri- 
teria for SES; and, as she pointed out, there may be a wider income range in 
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Black areas than white. Furthermore, because most Blacks in her study fell into 
low income brackets, she could not make statements regarding the comparative im- 
pact of SES and race, an area in need o£ further research. Knoell found, further- 
more, that the percentage of Black attenders from middle income homes was some- 
times larger than that of Blacks from higher SES levels. 

An interesting and surprising finding of Knoell 's study was that in some 
7 cases the percentage of Black women in college exceeded that of white women. 

The gap between college attendance rates of Black men and .Slack women is less 
than that between white men and white women; and again in some instances more 
Black women went to college than Black, men. 

In addition to determining college attendance patterns of urban Blacks, 
IGioell's study also included interviews of 1,000 Black non- attenders , of whom 
500 were given aptiti\de tests. A summary of the findings is listed below: 

1. The non-attenders were mostly from large, poor families, 
where the father was absent from the home. 

2. Responses toward high school were ^nerally positive; 
respondents tended to assijme resr .sibiljty for their 
high school achievement. 

3. Financing college was a big barrier, though most inter- 
viewees felt that local junior college costs were fair. 

4. Job goals were not unrealistically high, the primary 
interests being in government jobs (but not as police- 
men or iir^menj and education, social welfare, health 
(women), and repair or servicing (men). 

Money was an important criterion in job interests. 
0. Forty percent had been in academic or general programs 
in high school and so had not received specialized 
job training. 

7. Family attitudes toward college were generally quite 
positive while interviewees indicated that high school 
teachers and counselors had been discouraging in this 
matter. 

8. Few students had talked to high school or junior college 
staff members regarding the local junior college. 

9. Virtually all (98 percent) felt a need for more educa- 
tion, and 38 percent actually expected to go on to 
college, 

10. Two-thirds would have chosen college over immediate 
employment . 



Personal Characteristics of Disadvantaged Minority Students 



ERLC 



What are the specific strengths and weaknesses, interests and aspirations 
of disadvantaped minority youth? The answers to these questions and to other 
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related issues sucli as the effect of a disadvantaged home environment in learning 
and motivation constitute one research priority. While researchers from other 
levels of education are concerning themselves with such problems, there is little 
research in the junior college on characteristics of minority students. 

The study of race and/or etlinicity related to ability is a sensitive area. 
Scores on standardized examinations, even theoretically culture-free tests, 
actually reflect white, middle class American concepts of ability and potential. 
Lower scores on such examinations, in fact, should serve to point out the 
effect of the inferior education which minorities often receive. Although several 
studies (Knoell, 1969; MacMillan, 1971) have indicated that minority students, 
in these cases Blacks and Mexican -Americans, obtain lower scores on achievement 
and so-called aptitude tests, there is evidence that the predictive power of 
such tests is questionable when minority youth are considered. In an extensive 
review on the literature, Sampel and Seymour (1969) noted that the research is 
contradictory. These authors investigated both the School and Ability Test and 
high school rank in comparison to grade point averages of University of Missouri 
students, Tliey found no significant correlation for Black males, although these 
two variables did predict grade point averages of Black females and white males 
and females. The authors felt that other factors such as the type of test and 
the type of school intervene in the predictive power of standardized tests for 
Blacks and concluded that such examinations are more valid if Blacks are com- 
pared to each other. Another survey of tlie literature on the subject, however, 
concluded that aptitude measures were equally predictive for both Blacks and 
whites (Johns, 1970), 

A carefully conducted study- -though limited due to the sample size of blacks- 
was that of Clarke and Ammons (1970), These investigators attempted to develop 
a test battery which could diagnose and identify disadvantaged students at 
St, Petersburg (Florida) Junior College, Their sample inci.ided 1,691 students: 
37 Black males, 48 Black females, 923 white males jjid 683 white females. First 
they admi.,istered the test battery, which included two cognitive tests: the 
Florida 12th Grade Test and the School and Abilities Test (Linguistic, Quantita- 
tive and Total scores); and three affective instruments: How I See Myself (a 
self -concept test), the Social Reaction Inventory, and the Study of Values, 
Later they correlated first semester grades with these tests. They found that 
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the SCAT Total and Florida 12th Grade scores predicted significantly the grades 
of all white students, but for Blacks only the Linguistic section of SCAT pre- 
dicted academic success or failure and this was only for Black women. No cog- 
nitive scales were valid predictors of the success or failure of Black males. 
Furthermore, for Black men, only one variable in the affective battery, tiie 
autonomy section of How I See Myself, predicted success. For Black fern lies both 
cognitive and affective var' ' 'cs were related to academic success. In short, 
these investigators concludeu that attitudes towards oneself and one's environ- 
ment were significantly related to scholastic achievement, Wiile these studies 
are only a beginnings they point the way to further research on the disadvantaged, 
not for purposes of selection but rather for identification and diagnosis of 
disadvantagement and also as a means to ijiiprove program planning. Furthermore, 
they warn against an over-reliance on standard pencil -and- paper tests for de- 
termining a disadvantaged student's educational future. Not the least of his 
problems are reading deficiencies, inhibitions when time pressures exist, and 
a lack of motivation. Such concern assijmes, of course, a commitment by junior 
colleges actively to help disadvantaged students, 

Dorothy Knoell (1970c), who believes that junior colleges are attracting 
a sizable number of Slacks, wrote, "Tlie problem then appears not be one of 
recruitment, but of insuring successful performance after admission [p, 18]," 

Special Programs fo^ the Disadvantaged Student 

In spite of the limited amount of research conducted on the needs and 
characteristics of disadvantaged junior college students, two-year institutions 
are developing an increasing number of courses, programs, and policies for 
these students. In a 1968 survey of programs for the disadvantaged in Califor- 
nia junior colleges. Berg and Axtell (1968) were able to group h*uch programs 
into three major categories: block programs , primarily remedial m orientation; 
supplemental student services , often aimed at minority students and offering 
special tutoring and counseling, free lunches, job placement, transportation 
money, and a "home base" area; and revision of administrative policies , affording 
greater flexibility in application and registration procedures as well a^ ? re- 
st rjcturing of grading ?ind probation practices. In addition other kinds of pro- 
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grams, such as etlinic studies, are on the increase. Though the subject of reme- 
dial programs is covered in another section of this review, a review of some 
programs specifically designed for minority students is presented below. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges (1970) has compiled an antho- 
logy of Junior College Journal articles on programs for the disadvantaged. Two 
typical programs are FOCUS and the College Discovery Program, FOCUS (Fellowship 
of Concerned University Students) is a Harvard-based organization of undergrad- 
uates who work with former Upward Bound .students (Strauss, 1970), FOCUS finds 
host families for these students in various junior college communities. In 
1968, its second year, FOCUS placed 86 students in 25 colleges throughout the 
),S, The project, in addition to secur'ng host families for the Upward Bound 
students, works with each community to obtain support, both financial and moral, 
for its stuc\^nts. 

The College Discovery Program is an experimental program for disadvantaged 
idents at Bronx Connuunity College (Wilkenson, 1970), Started in 1964, this 
program required its first 120 students to take, pr'./r to their first tern, a 
six -week summer session which included remedial courses and special counseling. 
In the fall, they enrolled in regular classes and received intensive ojunseling 
as well as being given tuition, books, lunches, and carfare. Of these 120 
students, 60 percent were Blacks or Puerto Ricans, Their high school averages 
ranged from 63 to 89 and the I,Q, span was from 69 to 135, 

In spite of this apparent diversity, the recruitment criteria for the 
College Discovery Program points up a common bias of attempts to heir, the dis- 
advantaged. The students who were accepted had been nominated by their high 
school counselors and principals and screened by staff from the City University 
of Nc'.v York and the New York City Board of Education, Qualities sought in can- 
didates for the program included evidence of leadership, creativity, and ability 
to do college work, Wilkenson (1970) described the College Discovery Program 
students as **highly motivated, hard working serious young people [p, 37]," The 
problem with many such programs is that the criteria and recruitment policies 
virtually insure that the disadvantaged young people most in need of encourage- 
ment and support will remain neglected. 

Junior colleges have not lir^ited themselves to helping disadvantaged young 
people: a number of programs are designed lor adults. At the City University 



of New York, for example, a Social Service Technology program has been developed 
for adults (Moed Carroll, Stewart 1970;, As case aides with the city's Depart- 
ment of Social Services, these students work 17h hours a week and receive a full 
salary ($5200 in 1969) while in school. At the same time, they attend one of two 
community colleges, taking courses in liberal arts, Spanish, and vocational train- 
ing. The students work towards an associate degree, which takes two and a half 
to three years to achieve, receiving salan^ increments after completing 21 and ^6 
credits of college work- At the time of wTiting, the au^:hor noted that uf 148 stu- 
dents enrolled in the program, only 20 had withdrawn. 

In Oakland, California, the East Bay Skills Center was organized by the 
Peralta College District (Michie, 1970). The Center was orgcJiized to train hard- 
core unemployed citizens in the Oakland area. Training is offered in over 30 
occupations, from cuoks to mechanics, and varies in length from 17 weeks to a 
year. Of some 1,000 students, 80 percent had been placed in jobs. 

A burgeoning type of program related to the education of disadvantaged is 
ethnic studies* Lombardi and Quimby (1971) surveyed Black studies programs in 
junior colleges. Questionnaires v;ere sent to the 807 members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 80 percent of whom responded. Forty-five per- 
cent indicated that in 1969-70 they had offered at least one cours*" in Black 
studies; and 31 percent seated that since the middle of the 1960 's greater stress 
had been laid on Black studies within courses. Black studies in jur.iur colleges 
are a recent phenomenon. Before 1965 only ten schools had offered such courses 
(usually in Afro-American or African history or culture). Even by the spring, 
1957, only 23 junior colleges had done so. This number doubled to 47 in 1967-68, 
and by the spring of 1970, 195 two-year colleges included Black studies in their 
curricula. 

More California junior colleges offered Black studies classes than any other 
state's schools. Seventy-five percent of the Califomian respondents had such 
courses in 1969-70 compared to 64 percent m the Middle States, half of the New 
England schools, 60 percent in the Northwest, one-third in the North Cential 
United States and only 25 percent of the Southern junior colleges. Black studies 
classes are more likely to be found in large institutions; but, surprisingly, 
the size of the Black enrollment does not seem to be a significant factor in the 
offering of ethnic courses 
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Ntareover, a few junior colleges now exist which are primarily or exclusively 
devoted to Black perspectives and Black control. The most prominent of these is 
Malcolm X in Chicago, with an enrollment of 5,000 (Time, 1971). Malcolm X, pre- 
viously Crane College, is headed by a Black president, Charles G. Hurst, Jr., and 
has a faculty which is 60 percent Black. In addition to a heavy emphasis on 
ethnic studies, Malcolm X is greatly involved in improving the conditions of its 
community. To that end, it runs a day care center, a weekend college (with an 
enrollment of 1,000 students), and extension courses in a nearby reformatory. 
In addition, Malcolm X, located in an area where a number of medical facilities 
have been built offers a number of courses leading to employment in health 
services. One index of the school's success is that the drop-out rate is less 
than 10 percent each semester. 

Ethnic studies for other minority groups lag behind efforts made to promote 
Black courses. For example, most Mexican -American studies classes in California 
junior colleges were started only as recently as Fall 1969 (Cheeves, 1969). 

Although evaluations of programs for the disadvantaged are infrequent and 
limited in scope, a number of authors have posited requisite characteristics of 
effective programs. Obviously, money is a major obstacle with economically dis- 
advantaged students and, therefore, junior colleges should be prepared to assist 
these students financially. Furthermore, junior colleges need to reevaluate 
major administrative policies, such as registiation procedures and grading, if 
they wish to attract and retain disadvantaged students. This, of course, hinges 
upon their willingness to help, and as Dorothy Knoell (1970bJ wrote regarding 
disadvantaged young people, "A climate of acceptance is still in the process of 
being created on the campuses. . . [p. 10] 

The staffing of courses with people who can relate to minority students is 
another crucial need, A Fall 1967 survey of Calii'ornia junior colleges revealed 
that although only 74.2 percent of their students were white, 94.3 percent of 
their faculty members and 97.8 percent of their deans v;ere white (Berg 5 Axtell, 
1968) . 

Mere experimentation with placement hjsts must be conducted, especially in 
the area of special interests and aptitudes Knoell 's survey (1970c) pointed to 
the greater concern of minorities with social service activities and health occu- 
pations. Drawer (1971) stated: 
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To improve self-image and to reinforce motivation, a com- 
prehensive program must give the student a chance to ex- 
perience some success in his learning. Disadvantaged 
students need options that they can visualize as real . 
opportunities [p. 2] . 

In program planning terms, offering courses in areas like social services or 
health may do more than merely atrract more minority students; such an effort 
may keep these students in school, reducing the generally higher attrition 
rate for these g oups Tl.e chapter on attrition deals with this topic. 

Berg and Axtell fl908^, sumnidTizing the programs for the disadvantaged 
surveyed in California junior colleges, conceded that it is impossible and un- 
desirable to establish any one progiam model, Tliey, furthermore, noted that of 
the programs studied: 

The programs which appeared empirically to be more success- 
ful than others uere tlioso whicli had been designed specifi- 
cally to meet the particular needs of the disadvantaged 
student in a given community- Thus, although the experience 
of other colleges should be studied in detail, each college 
planning to establ '. sh a program for the disadvantaged stu- 
dents in its community should begin with a community survey 
and a thorough study of the particular needs of the disad- 
vantaged students in that co'^'^nnnity [p, 37]. 

I atever course of action a junior 'ollrge takes to assist minority members or 

students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, feeble gestiires will be of no 

use. Berg and Axtell warned: 

Since the jTinior college is the institution of higher edu- 
cation which has accepted ciie major responsibility for the 
education of disadvantaged st iden s, it is important to 
understand that the junior college enroll many such stu- 
dents after they have experienced twelve years of cumulative 
deficit and the concomitant deterioration (of) attitudes 
toward academic work, perception of self, intensity of 
motivation, and level of aspirations Truly, junior col- 
lege programs of compensatory education for disadvantaged 
students must be potent indeed if thev are to have any 
effect upon the achievement of such students [p. 4]. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



Research on the effect of disadvantagement on enrollment in college is 
fairly conclusive: whether disadvantaged is defined in socioeconomic, aptitudinal, 
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or minority status terrs, students who can be so labeled are less likely to 
attend college than higher SES, white students with known academic potential. 
Furthermore, it is known that junior colleges are adirutting disadvantaged stu- 
dents in greater proportions than other types of colleges. Because of this 
fact, it is especially important that junior colleges be concerned with research 
on the impact of family background on learning abilities and motivation. Ihis 
environmental factor, combined with what Berg and Axtell (1968) referred to as 
•'twelve years of cumulative deficit", means that two-year institutions may have 
to radically revise program planning and administration policies. 

Mthough such courses as health services or mechanics may hold the hope of 
a better standard of living for disadvantaged young people, there is the danger 
that many students with potential for a four-year or graduate degree will com- 
plete only vjcational/tecimical training. Such a possibility may be averted by 
intensive recruiting drives, an improved battery of diagnostic tests, and sensi- 
tive counseling. Most writers agree that to help the disadvantaged, junior 
colleges must put forth a massive effort. To quote Dorothy Knoell (1970b): 
"...colleges should probably forego attempts to serve disadvaiitaged youth of 
college age unless they are prepared to back up their offer of admission with 
a full complement of services [p. 4]." 
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Student Attrition in the Junior Colleger 

Much of the literature on junior colleges is devoted to the problem of 
attrition. As will be described later, many studies have concluded that the per- 
sistence rates of junior college students is far less than ideal. Researchers 
have been concerned not just with attrition rates but also with causes of with- 
drawal. Thus they have investigated institutional variables affecting withdrawal 
rates or the ''holding power'' of the school and also student variables such as sex, 
age, ability, grade point average, personality characteristics, self- reported reasons 
for leaving school, and attitudes toward college experiences. 

In the following discussion of attrition, the reader can discern a major 
difficulty in understanding the problem of attrition and in comparing findings: 
definitions of what constitutes withdrawal vary. Some authois calculate attrition 
rate by merely counting all students who enroll one term but do not enroll the 
next. In other cases, the ratio of sophomores to freshmen is the index of attrition. 
Even for those students in attendance for two consecutive years, total units com- 
pleted is sometimes used as a possible measure of attrition in terms of courses 
dropped or failed. 

In all too many cases, attrition figures include transfers to other insti- 
tutions; and in some studies, even students who graduate with Associate of Arts 
degrees constitute a proportion of the attrition rate! The term "attrition" means 
a wearing away and the implication should be that students who are counted as part 
of an attrition rate have not left solely of their own accord, but' that, in fact, 
that institution has failed them in some manner. Surely if a student obtains a 
degree or transfers to a senior college or conpletes a nine-month welding course, 
that is, if he accon5)lishes his goals, then the school has succeeded and should 
not consider him to be a dropout. 

In other words, reports of attrition rates are little value if we do not 
know why students have left the institution. This is evei. more inportant in 
junior colleges, where many short-term courses, are offeed. Academic dismissals 
should be included in attrition rate; those dropping out in mid- semester most likely 
did not do so because they had achieved goals and so could be justifiably con- 
sidered as cases of attrition. But if schools are to use attrition figures in a 
constructive way to help students who need it, they must recognize causes of with- 
drawal and not include in attrition figures those students who have successfully 
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attained their own goals. 

The review which follows is divided into two major sections. Hie first 
covers longitudinal studies of persistence and withdrawal, particularly data on 
overall attrition rates, patterns of attrition, institutional differences in 
rates, and some comments on characteristics of those who withdraw, Tlie second 
part focuses on these characteristics in comparison to thos3 of persisters. 

Longitudinal Studies of Attrition 

Hie literature on attrition examines the performance not only of unsuccess- 
ful students as measured by attrition rates, but also of "successful" students 
as indicated by such factors as transfer rates, units completed, and degrees 
earned. Hiere are two methodological variations: (1) studies that examine the 
records of students who enrolled in previous years, and (2) longitudinal studies 
that follow the same students over time. 

Research on attrition in junior colleges is not new. Two early studies of 
long-term performance of junior college students were discussed by Eells (1931). 
One of these studies by Hannah, in 1929, examined the performance of three enter- 
ing freshman classes from 36 junior colleges between 1923 and 1927. Hannah 
evaluated performance by checking records two years after entrance. He found 
^hat 36 percent had graduated from the junior college they entered and 19 percent 
had transferred at the end of one year. The total retention rate over the two 
years was 55 percent. Retention rates varied considerably for different insti- 
tutions. Institutional size was not significantly related to retention, and 
private schools had better retention and graduation rates than public colleges. 

Eells qpoted another study, by Hale in 1930, which conpared the holding 
power of junior colleges with four-year schools by checking the percentage of 
freshman who returned to the same school as sophomores. His results indiiw.ted 
that the retention rates of the junior colleges conpared rather favorably with 
the four-year schools, the former being 54 percent and the latter 66 percent. 
In more recent studies, from 19 percent (Sensor, jl967) to 23 percent (Crieve, 1970) 
of freshman withdrawing after one year i re found to have transferred to 
another school. A study at Merritt Campus, Oakland, California, (1963) re- 
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ported that 22 percent of 1,463 freshman had been dismissed at the end of the 
first year because of low grades- Brooks (1967) reported that 24 percent of 
the freshmen in his sample at Shasta College (Redding, California) were on 
academic probation at the end of their first year. 

Eells (1931) noted that the freshman/sophomore ratios in Cali^'omia for the 
years from 1925-26 through 1928-29 ranged from 52 to 74 percr Recently the 
California Joint Commission on Higher Education (1968) stated in its report that: 

For the junior colleges, in part because of their lower re- 
quirements and the fact that many students enroll for curricula 
which takes only one year to complete, the gross attrition rates 
between the froshman and sophomore years are more striking. 
The junior colleges have experienced largej: declines in already 
low persistence rates. The sophomore/ freshman ratios have de- 
clined from .570 to .360 for full time enrollments. If these 
declining persistence rates were complemented by increasing 
rates of transfers from jimor to senior colleges, there would 
be far less significance. This is not the case. The total 
number of transfers from junior colleges as a percentage of 
junior college enrollments has been decreasing over a period 
when the ratio of vocational to academic students in the 
junior college has been quite stable [p. 23]. 

Thornton (1966) also reported that nationally the freshman/sophomore ratio 
in 1961 was 51.5 percent and in 1962 it was 50.6 percent. 

The studies mentioned above relied on sophomore/ freshman ratios as a measure 
of persistence. However, the validity of this approach has been frequently and 
justifiably questioned (California Coordinating Council for Hig?ier Education; 
Eells, 1931; Medsker ^ Tillery, 1971; Thornton, 1966). Many junior college 
students take several semesters to reach sophomore standing because they are 
either part time or fail to complete 30 units in one year. Many others achieve 
their objective in less than one year and a large percentage transfer or with- 
draw during the first year. Accurate data on persistence can only be obtained 
when one examines the performance of a sample of Junior college students over a 
period of time, the longitudinal approach mentioned above. 

One of the most thorough and comprehensive longitudinal studies of the 
junior college was conducted by Medsker (1960) , who gathered data on 17,627 
students at 63 institutions from 1952 to 1956. All were "regular day students'' 
as defined by the institutions themselves. Each institution kept control cards 
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on these students that included information about their aptitude test scores, the 
date and reasons they withdrew, the date they graduated, how many transferred to 
a four-year school, and how well they performed at tnose institutions. The sanple 
included 11 private and 52 public institutions. Approximately 98 percent of the 
students were enrolled in public institutions, 

Medsker concluded that *'for most students the two-year college was a terminal 
institution [p,92]'*, He found that at the end of four years only 33 percent 
of the students had transferred to a four-year school. About 35 percent had 
graduated with an A, A, degree and 56 percent of these transferred. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of those who transferred did so without earning an A, A. degree. 
The total of '^successful** students who transferred without a degree or earned a 
degree was about 48 percent of the sample. Of course this percentage does not 
include those who earned a certificate, completed an occupational program without 
graduating, or returned to school at a later date, 

Medsker also found considerable variation Detween institutions in terms of 
the number of graduates and the percentage of students who transferred. Private 
institutions had a 42 percent transfer rate, while only 33 percent of students 
in the public schools transferred. Private institutions (excluding extension 
centers) graduated 58 percent of their students in the four-year period; public 
institutions, 32 percent; and technical institutes (both public and private), 
65 percent. 

The difference between public and private institutions is not surprising, 
in view of the fact that many more private schools emphasize academic programs 
and have more selective admissions policies. What is surprising is the large 
difference among public institutions in the number of students transferring, 
Medsker found that in the 52 public institutions the percentage of students 
transferring ranged from 10 to 69 percent. In terms of graduates Medsker found 
even larger differences among the public schools. The percent of students 
graduating ranged from 11 to 81 percent, with a mean of 35 percent. 

In both transfer and graduation rates Medsker found men somewhat more 
successful than women. Fifty-eight percent of the men graduated, compared to 
50 percent of the women. Of students transferring, 36 percent were men and 30 
percent were women, 

Medsker also checked the relationship between ability and the percentage 
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o£ graduates in termi:ial and transfer programs. His sanple included 6,200 
students from 31 schools who used the .American College Entrance Test (ACE) 
or an equivalent entrance test. He found that students who transferred or 
graduated had significantly higher test scores. The difference in test 
scores of graduates and non-graduates was significant at the .0001 level. 
The same was true for graduates who transferred versus graduates who did not 
(p<.0001). He also found that terminal majors had low^er mean test scores, 
but that the standard deviation and range of scores of the terminal students 
were larger than those of the transfers. Ability is therefore not only re- 
lated to the program a student selects, but also to his chances of graduat- 
ing and transferring. 

Trent and Medsker (1968) found that motivational factors were more im- 
portant in persistence than either ability or socioeconomic status although 
the significance level for their sample was not as large as Medsker 's ear- 
lier study (1960). The motivational differences between terminal and trans- 
fer students who succeed or fail in the junior college is an area that needs 
further study. How often failure is due to ability, socioeconomic factors, 
parental support, or motivation is /et to be determined. Though most of the 
studies reviewed in this report have described dropouts in terms of these 
variables, the results are usually reported in simple percentages. Few stu- 
dies have analyzed the relative importance of these variables as causative 
factors in attrition or their interaction with other student or institutional 
characteristics . 

In discussing the wide range of differences in numbers of students who 
transfer or graduate, Medsker (1960) noted that most of the public institutions 
in his sanple were comprehensive institutions where between two-thirds and 
three -fourths of the students plan to transfer when they enter and that this 
was true regardless of the number or type of terminal programs the school of- 
fered. In view of these facts he concluded that: 

It may be that the junior college plays an important role 
in causing students to become more realistic about their 
goals and in screening those who should not continue in 
college beyond two years. On the other hand, it may be 
that junior college fails to encourage many able students 
to continue with a baccalaureate program and thus is 
derelict in this responsibility [p. 92]. 

Medsker also emphasized that the failure of so many students to either trans- 
fer or graduate 'Tias serious iroplications for counseling." IMs problem it ap- 
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parently becoming more serious as time passes. In a more recent study, Trent 
and Medsker (1968J found that the number of students who actually transfer de- 
creased slightly. The California Joint Commission on Higher Education (1968) 
found the number of students enrolling in California junior colleges has in- 
creased nearly 50 percent in the last 10 years, but the proportion transferring 
has increased only 11 percent. Recently nearly two million students were en- 
rolled in two-year colleges in the United States and by 1975 the figure is ex- 
pected to reach three million (Medsker ^ Tillery, 1971). If more than two- 
thirds of these are "transfer" students and less than 50 percent of them ever 
transfer, then over one million students will fail to reach their objective. 

Medsker recently completed another national study of junior colleges cover- 
ing the per:. 3d from 1961 to 1965. Though the conplete study has not been pub- 
lished some of the preliminary findings have been released (Medsker § Tillery, 
1971). The new study examined the progress of 22,322 students who first en- 
rolled in 1961 in 57 colleges in 21 states. At the end of four years, fifty- 
four percent had withdrav^ with less than 60 units and about two-thirds com- 
pleted no more than one year. About one- fourth of those who left had trans- 
ferred to another institution, and, of course, many left because they achieved 
their goals in less than two years. 

Another major longitudinal examination of the educational progress of 
students is the follow-u^ study of 10,000 high school students by Trent and 
Medsker (1968) . The study involved extensive testing of graduating seniors in 
1959, and follow-up studies (by mail and interviews) periodically until 1964. 
The sample was drawn from 16 communities throughout the Midwest, California, 
and Pennsylvania. At the end of one year about 40 percent had entered college 
and of these 35 percent had entered some type of junior college (Medsker § 
Trent, 1965). By Fall 1960, 22 percent of the 1151 students who entered a 
public two-year college were no longer enrolled in school. The highest attri- ' 
tion rate (25 percent) was for junior college students in terminal majors. The 
over-all attrition rate for all types of institutions was 17 percent, but the 
attrition rate in the public two-year colleges compared favorably with the 
public four-year colleges, who lost 21 percent of their students at the end 
of the first year. 

In 1963 the educational status of the students was checked in a follow-up 
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survey (Trent § Medsker, 1968). The authors found that 35.2 percent of all the 
junior college students either had completed a bachelor's degree or were still 
in school. Trent and Medsker reported that the percentage of students transferring 
to four-year schools was 54 percent for the extension centers and 42 percent for 
the other junior colleges. Tliis transfer rate is somewhat higher than found in 
Nfedsker's (1960) study; however, the sample was smaller and also probably did not 
include as many two-year technical junior colleges. Of course, many of the students 
who were *'no longer in school" vvore terminal students who had completed their pro- 
gram at the junior college. Unfortunately, the number of junior college students 
earning A. A. degrees or certificates, or completing two years of work without trans- 
ferring is not reported separately for students who started in the junior college. 

Several studies have shown that between 65 and 75 percent of the students 
entering junior college plan to transfer and only about one-half of those succeed 
(Medsker, 1960; Cross, 1968). The follow-up studies dealing with the subsequent 
activities of these diopouts (including the work of Trent and Medsker) are di*-- 
cussed in detail in another section, but in general only a small percentage of 
students who fail to earn a degree or certificate and complete less than two 
years leave because they obtained their objective. Only a few of these students 
change to a major that is more appropriate for them in terms of their ability 
and only a small percentage of transfer majors change to a two-year occupational 
program, even though they are failing in their transfer program (R. J. Fitch, 1968). 
Trent and Medsker studied a group of California junior college students who 
did not transfer or complete two years and found that only 15 percent took 
courses that prepared them for future employment (Trent 5 Medsker, 1968). 

At any rate, even when the number of degree and certificate students are 
excluded, tie attrition rates in the sample of junior college students studied 
by Trent and Medsker were 52 percent over the four-year period. This is con- 
siderably higher than the attrition rates for students who entered four-year 
colleges. In their studies 3,913 of the graduates entered college. Sixty-five 
percent started in four-year colleges and only 39 percent of these were no 
longer in school in 1963. 

Several individual colleges have conducted studies of the long-term activi- 
ties of their students. One of the most comprehensive studies was conducted at 
Merritt Cairpus (1963). This study examined the performance of 1,476 first-time 
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freshmen who enrolled in the fall of 1960 over six complete semesters and also 
checked how many enrolled for the seventh- About one-half of the sample were 
part-time students. At the end of the three-year period, 10 percent of the 
students (n = 145) had transferred to a four-year school, and 4.4 percent (n =65) 
transferrred to another junior college or technical school. Nfany of these 
students transferred to another college in the district to take one of the vo- 
cational programs offered at that college. During the three-year period A. A. 
degrees were earned by seven percent of the students (n = 97) . About 60 per- 
cent of the A.A. 's were in academic areas and 40 percant were occupational. 
Over one-half of the students took five or six semestcis (excluding summer 
sessions) to earn their degrees. Another eight percen (111 students) earned 60 
units or more, but did not apply for the A.A. That jur ior colleges are not 
really two-year institutions for most students is shown by the fact that at the 
end of two years only 21 students (1.4 percent) had earned an A.A. , and only 
20 percent had completed four semesters. In the first two years the average 
student had completed only 46 units and only three percent of the 1,463 students 
had completed 60 units. 

In the junior college the attrition rate is greatest between the second 
and third semester. On the average, between 70 and 80 percent of the full-time 
students who enroll in the fall complete the second semester (Brooks, 1967; 
R. J. Fitcii, n. d.; Gold, 1970), but the number re-enrolling for a third semester 
ranges from 46 to 53 percent (Brooks, 1967; R. J. Fitch, n. d. ; Fladel, 1967). 
This means that 25 to 35 percent of the students finishing the second semester 
fail to re-enroll for a third semester. 

One of the main reasons many students fail to enroll for a third se- 
mester is that many students finish their first year with less than a 
average and are placed on academic probation or are dismissed. In the Merritt 
Canpus (1963) study 22 percent of the students finishing the second semester 
were academically disqualified and another 20 percent were on probation. 

Gold (1970) reported that 47 percent of the students who completed two 
semesters had less than a average, but by the fourth semester the percent 
with a grade point average below 2.0 dropped to 28 percent. Brooks (1967) re- 
ported that 24 percent of his sanplc of freshman finished the second semester 
with every grade point average under 2.0; and R. J. Fitch (n.d.) found that 80 per- 
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cent of the students who completed less than 30 units had a grade point average 
below 2.0, but only 17 percent of the students who earned 60 or more units had 
less than a 2.0. 

Gold (1970) examined the persistence of a sample of 397 students who first 
enrolled in Los Angeles City College in the fall of 1967. The sample was randomly 
selected from the records of 5,398 students who entered that fall and took the 
SCAT test. Records were examined to determine how many semesters the students 
conpleted (excluding summer sessions), their final grade point average, and how 
many earned an A.A. degree. The study, which covered a five-semester period, 
analyzed performance in terms of sex, ethnic group, and SCAT scores. The number 
of semesters conpleted by the students were not continuous nor were they enrolled 
full time every semester. The results were also compared to a similar study 
that examined the performance of students over a four semester period between 
1958 and 1961. The table below shows the gross persistence rates and number of 
degrees earned for the two total samples. 

Semesters Conrpleted and Degrees Earned 
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Overall the persistence rates in 1967 are higher than those of the 1958 
study. One reason for che increase in persistence in the 1967 study was due 
to the fact that the persistence rates of the students in the lower quintiles 
in the 1967 study were much better than those of the 1958 sample. Gold hypo- 
thesized that this change was in part due to the success of several programs 
developed in the 1960 's for low ability students. 

Gold noted that the developmental studies program keeps the students in 
school for the first semester and encourages him to enroll in the regular 
program in his second semester. However, at that point the student finds the 
work harder so that i )T the lowest quintile the drop between the second and 
thirrl semester is quite large. However, those who succeed in the second se- 
mester and continue on to the second year persist as well as students with 
higher test scores. 

Gold also found that age was not significantly related to the earning of 
an A. A. degree nor was previous college attended related to either persistence 
or the earning of an A. A. 

Fitch (n.d.) surveyed the perfonnance of 200 full-time students who first 
enrolled in Cerritos College (Norwalk, California) in the fall of 1964. The 
results of the study are similar to those in the study conducted by Gold in 
spite ot the fact that Los Angeles City College has a very large minority popu- 
lation and has many more students from the lower socioeconomic levels. 

Of those students who con5)leted the first year, 81 percent returned to 
enroll for one or more additional semesters. Many of these students were en- 
rolled part time in these additional semesters, but the fact that so many do 
continue even though they "drop out" for one or more sp^^esters indicates that 
the studies of junior college student performance cannot be limited to enroll- 
ments over one or two semesters. 

The drop-out rate for the first semester was 5.5 percent, less than the 
10 p<rrcent rate reported by Gold and the 7.5 percent reported by the NORCAL 
p'iX)ject (MacMillan, 1969). The number of students v;ho enrolled but failed to 
complete a regular semester was rather high. The number of students who en- 
rolled in four or more regular semesters was 47 percent, but the number cony let mg 
four or more semesters was only 39.5 percent. The number enrolling in two or 
more semesters was 85 percent, but the number completing two or more was 78 per 
cent. 
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In the sanple, it was found that 30 percent of the students were academically 
dismissed at least once and 12,5 percent were dismissed two or more times, A large 
number of students stay in school but earn failing grades semester after semester, 
Tliey are not dropouts, but they can hardly be considered "successful'* students. 
As noted in the Merritt study, the majority of the junior college students who 
transferred to a four-year school were either eligible or nearly eligible to enter 
the four-year college when they graduated from high school. Similar data was 
reported by Tillery (1965) on students who transferred to the University of Calif- 
ornia, Over a period of several years, approximately 50 percent of the students 
who actuaHy did transfer were eligible to enter the university when they graduated 
from high school- ' 

In summary, dropout rates are high at the end of the second semester; and 
transfer rates, degrees eamed^and persistence into the second year seem to depend 
very much on the student's ability, his achievement in high school, and his 
ability to maintain a passing grade point average. 

The studies discussed above all reported that about 50 percent of the stu- 
dents in the first year were earning less than a 2,0 and many were being academi- 
cally dismissed. Yet very few students who withdraw mention academic problems 
or failure as a reason for their withdrawal. It is, of course, quite possible 
that in many cases both failure and withdrawal are caused by some other problem, 
such as work or illness. However, the low grades reported in the above studies 
cast considerable doubt on the validity of responses one gets when the student 
himself is asked why he withdrew, 

A few other studies have reported some statistics on long-term performance, 
A survey at San Joaquin Delta College (N, Fitd , 1966) reported that over a five- 
year period the number of day students returning to register the third semester 
ranged from 37,8 to 41,8 percent. Over 50 percent of the day students had en- 
rolled in a previous year, about one- fifth had first enrolled two years or more 
before that semester (Fall 1965) , nearly 5 percent had first enrolled in the 
1950 's. Nearly one-quarter of the evening students had first enrolled four or 
more years before that fall semester, 

Hadel (1967) did a study of the records of a random sample of full-time 
day students at Pierce College (Los Angeles), The 231 students in the sample 
were first enrolled in the Tall of 1964 and their performance over a two-year 
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period was examined. Eighty percent of the sample were transfer students, a 
figure larger than found at most comprehensive two-year schools. Hadel found 
that 52.8 percent returned to enroll in the third semester. At the end of four 
semesters 7.4 percent either earned the A. A. degree, or qualified for it but 
did not apply. Transcripts for other schools (either two-year or four-year) were 
requested by 21.6 percent of the sample. Twenty-nine percent were still en- 
rolled in the third year and 42 percent nad dropped with no evidence of further 
college attendance. 

Brooks (1967) did a study of a groip of 863 first-time freshmen who were 
full-time students (12+units) at Shasta College (Redding, California). Of 
the 863 who started in the fall semester, 126 (14.6 percent) dropped or did not 
continue into the spring. Of the 737 who started in the spring, 124 (14.4 per- 
cent) dropped, leaving 613 or 71 percent of the original group finishing the 
second semester. Of those that dropped in the spring, 43 percent had earned less 
than 2.0 CP. A. in the fall semester. The next fall, 43.8 percent of the 863 
students returned; but, excluding students who were enrolled in one-year programs, 
the return rate for the third semester was 46.1 percent. Brooks also did an 
analysis of the number of students in each major field that returned for the 
third semester. TTie number of students in most majors was too small to be 
reliable, but by grouping the majors into broader general categories such as 
"social sciences" it was possible to find a number of groups where the number 
of students was sufficiently large (40 to over 100) to justify using the data. 
Brooks noted that both business administration and the two-year business pro- 
grams had the lowest rates of return. The reasons for this are not known, but 
Matson (1965) found that secretarial science majors had a- high attrition rate, 
perhaps due to employment or marriage. Trent and Medsker (1968) also reported 
that the attrition rate for women who planned a two-year program was very high 
as compared to women in academic programs. Only 16 percent of the women in 
occupational programs persisted, compared to 50 percent for women in academic 
areas. They also report that for four-year college students, business majors 
had low persistence rates and that this was especially true for women. Only 
16 percent of the women in business persisted for four years. 

The low rate of persistence for the humanities and arts is difficult to 
explain, but Trent and Medsker reported that humanities majors had one of the 
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lowest persistence rates among academic majors. Also, the return rate for stu- 
dents who were undecided or in the general education group was higher than one 
would expect in view of the findings of othe^ studies, 'ttson (1965) and Bossen 
(1968) among others report that ''undecideds" have significantly higher attrition 
rates than other students. 

Tillery (1965) reported the results of a study conducted at an unidentified 
California school; the sample consisted of 952 students who first enrolled in 
the junior college m the fall of 1961. IVhether they were all freshmen or full- 
time students was not reported. Performance was determined by the number of se- 
mesters the students started over a two-year period. The students were classified 
according to the type of program they took in high school and whether or not they 
were eligible for admission to either the university or state college when they 
graduated Jrom high school. The study also examined persistence rates for students 
enrolled in various levels of English. 

The differences in survival rate for the groups with different patterns of 
high school preparation was consistent with what one would expect. A smaller 
percentage of the students with a non-college prep high school program continued 
beyond the first semester, and a much smaller number enrolled for three or four 
semesters. A large percentage of the university eligibles and the higher level 
state college eligibles continued to enroll for a third or fourth semester, but 
the withdrawal rates for the other groups after two semesters was very large. 
For the groups that were ineligible for a four-year school the drop rate between 
the second a:id third se:i>ester was over 25 percent. However, as shown in other 
studies the withdrawal rates for those students who enroll for a third semester 
are very low. The high withdrawal rate at the end of the first year plus the low 
survival rate for the remedial English classes indicate that attrition in the 
junior college had much to do with academic achievement. 

Jaffee and Adams (1971a, 1971b) did a follow-up study of 1,271 students 
who graduated from high school in 1966. Data collected about the students in- 
cluded such items as their father's occupation, type of high school program 
(college prep or general), family income, high school and college grade point 
averages, and self- ratings of ability. The survey was conducted in the fall of 
1968, two years after the sample had graduated from high school. The character- 
istics of the students were analyzed to determine what variables were related to 
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college attendance, type of college entered, and persistence. Because they 
counted transfer students and those earning A,A. degrees and not continuing as 
^'rop outs, ,Ja:"c'c and A'ais reported that the dror-o;x rate for iujror colleges was 
64 percent, though they did note that if the students who transferred to a four- 
year school and were still enrolled at that school were excluded from the drop- 
out sample the junior college drop rate would be reduced to 53 percent. 

However, the 53 percent figure is also inaccurate, because those students 
who dropped out of the four-year school, enrolled in a junior college, and later 
either earned their A. A. or completed their program in the junior college were 
also considered .irop-oats. An even more serious flow in the percentage is the 
fact that the drop-o;it fi::urcs include students who earned an A, A, and v;ere no 
longer enrolled in school. 

In spite of the distorted nature of their junior college sample Jaffee 
and Adams conclude that income, social class, high school grades, college grades, 
and ability are not related to success in the junior college. As a result they 
concluded that supplementary tutorial and financial aid is not likely to affect 
attrition rates in the junior college. The fact that many studies have shown 
that tutorial and financial aid does improve the performance of students and 
reduce attrition rates Tarley, 1968; Gold, 13f:9; Wenrich, Hanigan, § Plug, 1971) 
was not noted by the authors. The authors also failed to note that their results 
about the relationships of the students' ability, grades, and social class and 
attrition arc contradicted by numerous other studies. 

Rice and Scofield (1969} did a comprehensive analysis of a large number of 
variables to determine what factors were related to the success or failure of a 
sample of 2,061 students at Yakima Valley College in Washington state. They 
defined the "successful" student as one who transferred, or conpleted 85 quarter 
units with a G,P,A, of 1,75 or better, or completed 60 quarter units in a ter- 
minal program with a G,P,A, of 1,75 or better. Their sample included all the 
students who were enrolled full time for at least one quarter between 1965 and 
1968 and had at least two years to matriculate, 

^verall Rice and Scofield found that only 33,9 percent of the sample met 
one of their criterion for success. These included 9,2 percent who had trans- 
ferred to either a two- or a four-year school, 23,4 percent who completed 85 
units with a 1,75 or better; and 1,3 percent had completed 60 units in a terminal 
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program with a 1,75 or better Out of the total sample of 2,061 only 29 percent 
coiH)le'ted more than 5 quarters, only 18, 5 percent completed two years, 55.2 per- 
cent completed 50 hours or less, and only 20 percent completed 90 hours. Of those 
students who completed two years, only ' - nt had a high school grade point 
average of less than 2.0, 61.8 percent . .tween 2,00 and 2,99, and 25,5 percent 
had a 3.0 or better. High school grade point was also significantly related to 
both the number of units completed and college grade point average (p<,001 in both 
cases). Other variables that were significantly related to success were sex, with 
males more successful, and, father's occupation, with higher occupational status 
related to success. 



The studies to be reviewed m this section fall under the category of "autopsy** 
studies (Knoell, 1966). Basically they fall into two categories (1) follow-up 
surveys th. t simply ask students who withdrew what they are now doing and why they 
withdrew, and (2) studies that compare the characteristics of students who withdrew 
with those who persisted. Nfost of the studies in the second group use follow-up 
questionnaires and interviews, but a few attempt to distinguish between persisters 
and withdrawees on the basis of pre est data and in some cases to establish a 
predictive model. 
Follow-up Surveys of Withdrawals 

The first part ot this section of the review will primarily discuss those 
studies concerned with reasons for withdrawal, and airrent activities and chara- 
teristici of withdrawing students. Nfost of these studies are based on exit 
interview data or follow-up studies. 

Medsker (1960) summaiized a group of studies that were concerned with the 
reasons for withdrawal. The summary included the results from nearly 10,000 
students in 20 colleges between 1949 and 1957. Among reasons given by students 
for withdrawal were: 



Characteristics of Students who Withdraw 



Percent 



full-time employment 
personal or health 
moved or transferred 
academic or faculty action 
military service 
not interested in or dis- 
satisfied with school 
financial 
marriage 

completion of educational goals 



28 
16 
11 
9 
8 



8 
6 
3 
1 
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Greive (1970) used a follow-up of students who withdrew from Cuyahoga College 
(Cleveland) in the fall of 1968. The three main reasons given for withdrawal were 
military (23 percent), full-time work (.'.4 percent), and transfer (19 percent). 
Sixty percent had a grade point average less than 2.0, and 83 percent of those 
who gave work or service as tht^ reason for withdrawal had less than a 2.0. Of 
those who transferred, 91 percent had a 2.0 or better. 

Thomas (1969) reported the results of an exit questionnaire given to 119 
students who withdrew during the fall quarter of 1968 at one college. During 
that quarter 328 students (20 percent of those enrolled) withdrew, but only 119 
answered the exit questionnaire. This illustrates one of the problems of data 
of this sort: it could be based on a biased sanple. Thomas did not claim that 
the results are representative of all withdrawing students. In fact, unlike 
some studies, she reported that many students who left did not answer the 
questionnaire. The reasons given for withdrawal by the 119 students were: 



One percent or less of the students stated that tliey withdrew because of 
marriage, arrest, personal reasons, family illness, dissatisfaction with school, 
and pregnancy. Thomas also noted that 74 percent of the sample was working 20 
or more hours a week. 

Machtftanz (1968) did a follow-iq) of the 1964 freshman class five semesters 
after they entered Los Angeles Valley College. Forty- three percent answered the 
questionnaire. Of these, almost half (254 out 528) were still actively enrolled. 
Of those who had withdrawn, the following reasons were given: 



Percent 



lack of interest 
illness 

conflict with work 

financial 

not stated 

transfer to another school 

moved 

drafted 

enlisted 



20 
18 
16 
11 

7 
5 
5 



3 



Percent 



military 

graduated 

personal 

academic 

economic 

other 



24 
26 
19 
8 
11 
18 
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111 spite of the ''act that only ^ percent pav^e acadenic protlers as the reason 
for withdrawal, Machetanz found that out of the total freshman class (N = 1234) 
51 percent had been on probation at least one semester and 17 percent had been 
academically disqualified at least once. 

Weigel (1969) studied 100 full-time freshmen male students who failed to re- 
enroll the fall of the second year. He found that outside of transferring and 
work, a large nixnber ol the withdrai\Ti st':dcnts cited i^otivational and academic pro- 
blems. Some re;isons rnost frequently checked and the percentages were: 



Conpared to other studies, many more of the withdrawals in Weigel 's sample in- 
dicated that interest, motivation, and problems related to academic progress were 
major factors in causing them to drop. 

At Oakland, California's Merritt College (1963), follow-up questionnaires 
were mailed to those students wh'^ were academically eligible to return but did 
not re-enroll. Approximately 50 percent of the students responded. The major 
reason given tor withdr^-^ al was work. In different semesters from 27 to 40 per- 
cent of the students cited work as the main reason for withdrawal, but since the 
san^le included part-time students thi? is not surprising. They frequently have 
their hours changed, get new jobs, or have to work overtime and miss classes. 
The other major reasons given for withdrawal were military service (18 percent 
for men under 21) , excessive absences (9 percent) , illness (8 percent) , finances 
(6 percent), family responsibilities (5 percent overall, but 23 percent for 
adults), and moved (4 percent). Other reasons included marriage, unsatisfactory 
progres.s, and change in plans. Academic problems or lack of satisfactory progress 
was an inportant reason for withdrawal in the second or third semester (16 percent 
in the third semester) but droppt^d to almost zero by the end of the fourth se- 
mester. The number of students who withdrew because they transferred to a four- 
year college increased steadily each semester, so that by the end of the fourth 
and fifth semester from one- third to one-half of the withdrawals were transfers. 



Percent 



**a g'^^neral feeling of not getting anywhere' 
* lack of interest in studies** 
**iinhappy about school" 
"low grades" 

"did not know how to study" 

"not suited fc. the prograiii I was in" 



58.5 
44. 
41. S 
19.5 
17. S 
17.1 
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SCAT scores for those who withdrew the first semester were reported and indicated 
that ability was a factor in the case of those 14 percent who withdrew early. In 
the second quartile, 18 percent withdrew; in the third, 27 percent withdrew; and 
in the fourth quartile, 39 percent withdrew. These results confirm the findings 
of several other studies: that ability, academic problems, and poor grades are 
major factors underlying withdrawal rates in the first year, but become less im- 
portant later. 

As was noted in the Merritt College study, when part-time students and adults 
are included in attrition studies, attrition rates are higher; and work, family 
responsibility, and academic problems become much more important as reasons for 
withdrawal, Hilleary (1963) found that the evening division students who with- 
drew were more strongly attached to their work, wer*-^ more likely to be working 
fulL time, and had poor attendance records. 

Orange Coast Junior College District (1967) reported on <x sun^ey of 811 
students who withdrew in the spring of 1967, The survey included all withdrawn 
students: day and evening, full- and part-time, freshman and ad^'jinced, A total 
of 248 students returned the questionnaire. Of these only 57 i^^^rcent withdrev; 
through a counselor. Four percent had completed their course of study. The major 
reasons given for withdrawal were: 





Percent 


work 


31 


personal or other 


28 


health 


11 


unable to get desired class 


11 


lack of time 


11 


dissatisfied with school 


8,5 


transfer 


10 


classes too hard 


4 



Fifty- two percent stated they felt that withdrawal was in their best interest, 
and almost all left in the first 10 weeks of the semester. Forty percent said 
it was necessary for them to work full time. Eighty-two percent stated they 
plajined to return to school. 

The results of the Orange Coast survey differ from a study conducted at San 
Jose City College (1968) which was restricted to day students who v;ere enrolled 
in the fall of 1967 and did not return in the spring. The Orange Coast survey 
included all students who withdrew during the semester. The San Jose study also 
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eliminated all the students who were continuing in the eveninv^ school. That 
left a total of 963 students who did not return. Out of that group almost one- 
half were acade.Tiically disqualified and also excluded from the survey. Question- 
naires were then mailed the remaining 514 withdrawn students; 83 percent responded. 
Their reasons for not returning were: 





Percent 


transfer 


37 


earned an A. A. 


20 


work 


16 


moved 


10 


finances 


9.5 



One of the more comprehensive follow-ip studies was the >DRCAL project 
(MacMillan, 1971). The 15 colleges in the project mailed questionnaires to 1,585 
students who were first- time, full-time day students in the fall of 1969 and who 
did not re-enroll the second semester. Responses were received from 750 students 
(47.3 percent of the sample). 

These students were asked to give reasons for withdrawing from college. The 
major reason for leaving was to take a job (41%). "Motivation" ranked second, 
with 28.3 percent answering "yes'* to the question "I wasn't motivated by my course.'" 
Other reasons included: entered the service (14.7%); transferred to another school 
(15.2%); "got married" (9.3%); health (6.5%); lacked transportation (8.1%); and 
"got too far behind in any courses" (11.7%). Of particular significance was the 
large number of students who stated that they withdrew because they either could 
not get enrolled in the courses they wanted (15.9 percent) or could not get their 
classes scheduled when they wanted them (10.7 percent). This means over one- fourth 
of the students withdrew for reasons that could be, to some extent, corrected by 
the school. 

Responses were also cross tabulated by age and race. "Enlisted" was, of course, 
more frequently mentioned by those under 21. Analysis by race brought out some 
major differences that are frequently not noted in withdrawal surveys where all 
students are grouped together. Transportation was a problem for 31.8 percent of 
the Blacks and 20 percent of the Spanish surname students, in contrast to only 
6.5 percent of the Caucasians. Falling behind in course work was reported by 
27.5 percent of the Spanish surname students, compared to only 11.7 percent of 
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the total sample. Both Spanish surname and Blacks also reported that they had 
less problems with motivation. Only 18.2 percent of Blacks cited motivation as 
a reason for withdrawal, compared to 31.2 percent for the Caucasians. 

Mira Costa College, Oceanside, California, (1966) did a survey of students 
who withdrew over a three-year period and concluded that the main reason for 
withdrawal was ''the unrealistic image of college life held by entering students". 
They compared the ACT scores of the withdrawals with full-time freshman who per- 
sisted and estimated that 50 percent of the withdrawals had the ability to succeed. 
As a result of their study they decided to develop a special counseling program 
that would make the students more aware of their interests and aptitudes and how 
these related to their goals. 

There are many other studies that survey reasons for withdrawal (Bossen, 1968; 
Hughes, Bumham 5 Stanley, 1968; ^IcGeever ^ Burton, 1965; Oranpe Coast Junior Col- 
lege District, 1969; Sensor, 1967; Synder § Blocker, 1970; Weigel , 1969) 
but the data presents too confusing a picture. The results differ because 
different populations were surveyed. The studen^.; surveyed may have been fresh- 
man or advanced students, they may have been students who withdrew during a 
semester, or they may have been students who attended one or more semesters 
and then withdrew. A full-time student who completed his fourth semester and 
failed to return should not be compared to a part-time evening student who with- 
drew during his first semester. Also the percent of the students who returned 
the questionnaires varied greatly, but usually averaged only around one-third. 
A] so the questions asked the student differed, both in terms of the way the 
questions were worded and in the number of alternatives the student was offered. 

The problem with the results of such studies is they are simply not com- 
parable, yet are frequently treated as if they were. For example, one study 
conducted by Hughes, Bumham, and Stanley (1968) described the ''typicar' dis- 
continuing student as a "day student; married; has not had prior military ser- 
vice; works from 26 to 40 hours per week; his father and mother have completed 
a minimum of twelve years of formal education; primary working parent is em- 
ployed at the professional or managerial level; and is a transfer student working 
towards an A.B. or higher degree [p.3]'\ This description of the "typical drop- 
out" was quoted several times by various authors of articles included in this 
review, but not once was it mentioned that this study was concerned with a popu- 
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lation consisting of 61 students who had completed between 30 am' 59 units and 
discontinued attendance during or at the end of the 1964-65 year, Tiie college 
grade point average ranged from 2.26 to 2.65 (for day and night students). The 
group was obviously an academically capable group and came from families higher 
than average in terms of educational level and occupational status. 

O'Connor (1965) wrote a monograph on follow-up studies that presented ex- 
amples of types of questionnaires and techniques an institution can use. As 
he noted, good follow-up studies can provide valuable feedback data for almost 
every area in the institution and is especially valuable for instmction and 
counseling. However, the institution that conducts a follow-up study should 
interpret its own results carefully and be very cautious about comparing its 
data with studies frcm other schools. Orange Coast District for example, re- 
cently decided to abandon the mail questionnaire technique altogether because 
they found the results were significantly different from those obtained by 
personal contacts by piione. Ti.e/ decided that the expense of personally inter- 
viewing a small sample is no more expensive than large and repeated mailings, 
and that the results will be more valid. 

In spite of the limitations of research based on follow-up questionnaires, 
certain general conclusions can be dram from the findings. One is that work 
frequently appears as a major reason for withdrawal and this is especially true 
of part-time students; however, one cannot be sure how many students quit be- 
cause they had to work, or how many chose work over school. Entering the service 
is another important factor for males under 21. Illness, personal problems, 
family responsibilities, finances, moving, and transportation problems seem to 
be mentioned consistently by anywhere from 5 to 20 percent of the students. 
More accurate figures about these factors are badly needed, especially since 
many of the studies indicate that financial, personal, family, and health pro- 
blems account for a much higher percentage of dropouts in two-year colleges 
than Summerskill (1962) reported for four-year colleges. 

Another problem is the low number of students who cite academic probleins 
as a rcnson for their withdrawal. In six of the studies reviewed here the num- 
ber of students citing academic problems as a reason for withdrawal ranged from 
6 to 12 percent. Yet, we know many students fail in their first semester or 
year and that many junior college students do not have the ability or academic 
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motivation of their peers in four-year colleges (Cross, 1968; Gold, 1970; Trent 
§ Nfedsker, 1968), This causes one to be susDect of the large numbers of students 
who state t'^at the main reason they are withdrawing is to work or join the service. 

The results also show that motivational problems are frequently important, 
particularly for freshmen, but not for students who survive into the second year. 
Other consistent results are the small number of students who withdraw because 
they are dissatisfied with their classes, .\istructors , or the school itself. In 
fact, the dropouts consistently give their schools and instructors very favorable 
rat ings. 

Another major cause for "withdrawing" is to transfer to another school. From 
5 to 15 percent of students who have only attended one semester transfer (MacMillan, 
1971; Thomas, 1969). In studies of all students who withdrew (both freshmen and 
sophomores), from 18 to 23 percent transfer (Grieve, 1970; McGeever § Burton, 1965; 
Snyder § Blocker, 1970). In studies that cover a xonger time span or are limited 
to more advanced students the percent transferring is from 37 to 57 percent (Flughes, 
Bumham, § Stanley, 1968; San Jose City College, 1968), 

However, as noted previously, the use of follow-up questionnaires frequently 
produces a low response rate and in many cases the respondents represent a biased 
saiT5)le. Students who have transferred and are from higher socioeconomic groups 
are more likely to answer such questionnaires, Oranj^e Coast (1969) found that 
22 percent of 344 withdrawals who answered a mail questionnaire were re- enrol led 
in one of the two junior colleges in their district. However, when they telephoned 
a sample of those who did not return the mail questionnaire, they found only 9 percent 
of the 213 students contacted had returned to school. 

Sensor (1967) found that out of her sample of freshman students who dropped 
during their first year, 19 percent were in another school, about one- third were 
working, one" third were in the service y and 11 percent were homemakers , Only 
10 percent gave low grades as a reason for withdrawal, yet nearly 57 percent had 
less than a 2,0 grade point average. Twenty-eight percent of her sample dropped 
without completing one semester; 27 percent completed two semesters. About one- 
fourth stated that school would have helped them more if they had clearer goals 
or been better students. Only about 10 percent complained about the quality of 
instruction, 

McGeever and Burton (1965) did a survey of students who discontinued attending 
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and student records compares the withdrawals with a sample of their peers who 
persisted. The second group of studies generally pretests a group of students, 
than aft3r a period of time checks to see who has dropped and how the withdrawals 
differ from the persisters. In some cases posttest data is also obtained or at- 
tempts are made to develop predictive models. 

Aiken (1968) compared samples of persisters and withdrawals in a Florida 
junior college. Persisters were defined as students who first enrolled full- 
time in the fall of 1966 and were in continuous enrollment over five trimesters. 
Withdrawals were full-time students who entered at the same time and withdrew 
voluntarily. Questionnaires were mailed to a randomly selected sample of students, 
sixty percent of whom responded, 44 persisters and 46 withdrawals. 

Analysis revealed that there was no significant difference between the two 
groups in terms of their degree objectives (A. A. vs. B.A. ) or their parents' occu- 
pational or educational level. There was a significant difference in terms of 
college grade point average (p< .01). The mean G.P.A. of the persisters was 2.45, 
con^ared to a mean of 1.92 for the withdrawals. More of the persisters were under 
20. Aiken found that 33 percent of the withdrawals were married, compared to only 
7 percent of the persisters. There was no difference in terms of the number un- 
decided about future plans. Thirty- five percent of the withdrawals planned to 
continue their education, as compared to 86 percent for the persisters. Both 
groups also gave very favorable ratings to the school, their teachers, and their 
counselors. As was also noted in previous studies, withdrawals seemed more likely 
to have academic problems and tend to be older. 

Matson (1965) compared the records of 144 students who withdrew from a Cali- 
fornia junior college during 1953-54 to a sample of the total student population. 
Of the 144 withdrawals, 49 had filled out an evaluation opinionaire and had been 
interviewed by a counselor at the time they withdrew. Ninety- five students with- 
drew without the exit inten/iew. The questionnaire used contained a set of 12 
open-ended questions, such as *'I think counseling service is...'* Ihe responses 
were rated as ''favorable'*, "unfavorable", or as an expression o^ "mixed feelings". 

Withdrawals were found to differ significantly from persisters on several 
measures. Nbre withdrawals were non-graduates from high school (p<.01). Those 
students who took a college-prep high school program were more likely to complete 
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Palomar Junior College (San Marcos, California) during the year 1963-64. They 
received 310 responses from 1,022 students. Fifty-two percent conpleted only one 
or two semesters and about 10 percent completed ^ivo or i:iore. ^ifty-seven nercent 
were employed full time, but only 18 percent were employed in a field related to 
their educational program. Forty- four percent stated they planned to return to 
Palomar. 

Synder and Blocker (1970) were primarily concerned with the activities of 
students who did not graduate within a two- to four-year period cuid were no longer 
enrolled at Harrisburg Area Community College in Pennsylvania. Nearly 52 percent 
of the sanple of 1666 students responded. The median number of units conpleted 
by the group was 30, with males averaging 33 and females 26. One-third of the 
sanple had transferred to a four-year school and 22 percent were still enrolled 
in school. Fifty- four eventually earned their A. A. degree. Nearly 50 percent 
of the sanple were employed and 80 percent of these were working in the area 
served by the college. The students who had majored in occupational programs 
were almost all employed in the area in ' hich th^y ]\al ajored. This was the case 
for 76 percent of the secretarial/clerical majors, 63 percent of the engineering 
and technical majors, 67 percent of police science majors, and 48 percent of 
the business management majors. Current incomes were also checked. The transfer 
students averaged $6166 a year and the occupational majors averaged $5675. In 
addition to those who transferred, 10.2 percent withdrew because they had 
achieved their goal. Out of the sanple almost one third were non-transfer majors 
and a large number had limited educational goals. Eight percent enrolled only 
to take one or two general education courses, 9.2 percent enrolled to clarify 
their educational or occupational goals, 6.7 percent wanted to earn a certificate 
or improve their job skills, and 3.4 percent enrolled to inprove their learning 
skills. The fact that so many had objectives that could be completed in less 
than two years shows the inportance of considering the students' goal in studies 
of attrition. 

Comparisons of Persisters with ^ ith-^ra--als 

The studies reviewed in this section attenpt to analyze the differences be- 
tween persisters and withdrawals to determine the characteristics and problems 
of the dropout, in cerms of methods the studies fall into two main groups. One 
group selects a sample of withdrawals and through the use of follow- ap information 
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one semester; the withdrawals were less likely to have planned to attend college 
while in high school (p. 02), Ntore withdrawals had educational goals of two years 
or less (p<.01). The youiiger students were more likely to have completed one se- 
mester, and more withdrawals were over 30 years of age (p<,02). The persist<^rs 
?jid withdrawals also differed in terms of their occupational aspirations (p<.001) 
and this seemed to be due to the large withdrawal rates for students who were un- 
decided or majoring in clerical areas. 

No significant differences were found between the groups in tenru^. of sex, 
martial status, high school attended, fathers' occupation, acader'.c aptitude test 
scores, college grade point average, or veteran status; but the ai alysis of the 
responses to the opinionaire revealed that the i ^p-o. ::s lac/.ed a sense c^f l ^lr^nging 
Or identification with the college environment. 

Bossen (1968) studied the characteristics of a saijple of 50 withdrawals and 
50 persisters at a California junior college. The withdrawals were randomly se- 
lected from a larger sample of day students who withdrew between the fourth week 
and the end of their first semester. Persisters were students still enrolled, 
most of whom were in their fourth semester. Bossen was interested in whether the 
withdrawals had changed their views about why they withdrew (as compared to the 
reasons they gave at the time they left) and if those withdrawals who returned 
to school differed from those who did not. The persisters and withdrawals were 
matched on the basis of their ACT scores because it was noticed by inspection 
that withdrawals tended to have lower scores. The groups were also matched by 
age, marital status, fathers' occupavion, sex, and race to make sure they were 
representative of the total persisting and withdrawing groups. 

Of the 50 withdrawals, 22 had returned to school. In terms of reasons for 
withdrawal 16 give different roasons than those originall) given at exit, and 25 
felt their reasons were basically the same but elaborated on them much more. 
Only nine said there was no change at all from their originally stated reason. 
Bossen felt that for the majority of students who withdrew and returned to school 
the withdrawal period was a ''productive moritorium" in which the students re- 
evaluated their goals, resolved their indecisions, and solved their physical, 
personal, and social problems. 

Of those not in school the majority were either married, working, or in the 
service. They tended to feel that school "was not for me'', that they v;ere not 
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interested in t?ieir classes, were '^tired of schooT', or were only attending to 
please their parents. 

Those withdrawals who returned to school were compared to those withdraw- 
als who did not on several measures. The groups did not differ in terms of 
age, when they made their decision to go to college, or martial status. Nor 
did they differ in terms of their evaluation of the teaching and learning envi- 
ronment of the school ^ However, more of the non-returnees were ^'undecided" 
about their majors (p. 01), their parents were less likely to have attended col- 
lege (p^ .02), and they were less likely to have a clear idea about their voca- 
tional goals (p .02) . 

Differences betvv^een the persisters and withdrawals that were significant 
included their evaluation of faculty, with 96 percent of the persisters giving 
the faculty "excellent'' or *Very good" ratings, compared to only 52 percent of 
the withdrawals (p 001). The same was true of the groups' evaluation of coun- 
seling. Sixty-four percent of the persisters but only 30 percent of the with- 
drawals give counselors a high rating (p<.001). Tlie most significant results 
of the study were (1) finding that withdrawals are more negative in their eval- 
uation of the faculty and counselors and (2) the results of the interviews that 
found that many students resolve their problems and return to school. As a re- 
sult of the study Eossen recommended that counselors take a more positive atti- 
tude towards vocational courses, and that they be more flexible and allow stu- 
dents to take courses that interest them rather than giving them a full program 
of required general education and remedial courses. That withdrawals frequently 
do get such programs and do poorly in them is supported by a study conducted by 
R.J. Fitch (1968) on the courses failed by first semester freshman. In that 
study the records of 100 students who earned less than a 2.00 were examined. 
Nearly one-half of all of the course failed were in non-science, general educa- 
tion courses typically taken by transfer freshman undecided about their majors. 
The number of failures in courses in occupational courses or courses directly 
related to a specific major areas such as science, art, or business was very Im. 

Stocking (1969) did a study of withdrawals who were enrolled in a transfer 
program and withdrew before they completed the program. He checked the educational 
background of the students' mothers and concluded that the re3ults supported the 
findings of other studies which report mothers' educational level as an important 
factor in predicting college success. Another result worth noting was the finding 
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about parental support. The study found that 80 percent of the persisters com- 
pared to only 57 percent of the withdrawals wanted to go to college and had both 
parents agreeing. Seventeen percent of the withdrawals stated they entered college 
against their own wishes but in line with their parents' wishes. None of the per- 
sisters reported this situation. 

Jaffee and Adams (1971a; 1971b) found only one variable that differentiated 
withdrawals from persisters in the junior college group, the type of high school 
program the students took. College prep students persisted better than those with 
non-college prep programs (p^.Ol). As noted in previous studies, junior college 
students who transfer to a four-year school usually have taken a college prep 
program in high school and generally have above average grades. Therefore if the 
transfer students had been included in the groi^ of persistors the difference 
would have been even larger. More junior college dropouts came from families with 
incomes below $7,500. The difference was not significant but it approached the 
.05 level. A number of other variables were not found to be significant. These 
included high school and college grade point averages, the students self -rating 
of how bright he was compared to his peers in high schools and college, father's 
education, and the occupation of the head of the household. If they had included 
the students who transferred in the persistor group their results might have been 
different. 

A few studies have pretested students and checked the differences between 
persisters and withdrawals after a period of a semester or two. These studies 
are similar to those conducted by Trent and Medsker (1967) , Jaffee and Adams 
(1971a; 1971b), and Medsker (1960) reviewed previously in this report, but they 
are primarily concerned with freshmen who drop during or at the end of their 
first semester and do not usually use follow-up techniques. 

Cohen and Brawer (1970) reported the results of a study of 259 freshman at 
one California college who were given a battery of tests early in their first 
semester. The testing included (1) a questionnaire about socioeconomic back- 
ground, age, sex, the number of units carried, and hours spent working; (2) the 
Adaptive-Flexibility Inventory, a test which measures such traits as the ability 
to delay gratification and to tolerate ambiguity; (3) the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (C?l), and (4) the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 

The tests were administered at the beginning of the spring semester. The 
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sc" eiu s records vere checked at the end of that semester and again at the end 
of the next fall semester to see who had persisted or dropped. Withdrawals were 
defined as students who either did not conplete their first semester, did not 
enroll for a second semester, or did not transfer. Persisters were defined as 
students who completed their first semester and either re-enrolled or transferred. 

The items from the questionnaire were analyzed by the Chi square test. 
Significant differences between persisters and withdrawals were: 

(IJ Dropouts were more likely to be enrolled for fewer 
than 12 units (p .01), 

(2) Dropouts tended to have attended more schools prior 
to the 10th grade Cp*^'.01). 

(3) The mothers of dropouts tended to have less education 
(more of the mothers of the withdrawals did not 
graduate from high school, p<,05). 

No differences between persisters and withdrawals were found on a large number 
of other variables, including age, sex, degree plans, major, transfer plans, 
high school G,P,A. , aid parents occupation. 

O.P.I, scores of students who dropped early indicated that they are more 
introverted, more interested in esthetics and abstract thinking, roro sen- 
sitive, and rore li^.e^;- '-,a,e c;:otional proM? s. ^lus seer?.s to indicate 
that the early as conpared to the late withdrai'/als are more likely to have 
emotional problems. However, the fact that they have a higher interest in aca- 
demic and esthetic matters is difficult to explain. Late withdrawals, however, 
appear to be more practical and extroverted. 

The fact that the dropouts took fewer units and v^orked more hours indicates 
that they were either less committed to school or had more financial problems, 
or both. Since their mothers had less education it indicates they were less 
likely to have parental support. The fact they attended more schools suggests 
a lack of stable family life, and this tends to be supported by the fact that 
those who withdrew early seemed to have more emotional problems than those who 
dropped later. 

One of the major studies on Jrop-outs ir t'*o nHCU project C%cdilan, 196S, 
\27?, invo*ivi.i5 22 j.aiior colleges in Northern California. Representatives 

from the schools developed a questionnaire of 112 items about students that had 
been found to be related to persistence in other studies. The project was de- 
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signed to continue over a three-year period. In phase one the questionnaire was 
administered to all full-time entering freshman day students in the 22 colleges. 
The responses of the students who witlidrew during their first semester were 
conpared to the responses of the persisters to determine which items distinguished 
the groups. Then the items were analyzed by multiple regression analysis to 
select the most potent predictors, to derive w(.iphts for the items, and to develop 
discriminant scores that would predict which students were most likely to drop. 
In phase two the predictive validity of the selected items was checked. Phase 
three involved the evaluatxon and testing of programs designed to reduce attrition 
rates . 

In phase one, over 22,000 students took thi questionnaire. The best predictors 
were selected and the most efl'ective combination of weighted responses included 
lex and ability, value placed on college, race, major, and parental support. In 
che model, high positive scores were related to attrition and negative scores to 
persistence. The highest score a student could earn would be achieved by a low- 
ability Black male who is undecided about his major, feels that college is of low 
inportance, and has low parental encouragement for college (score = + ^9.8). 
The best score for persistence would be earned by a mid- ability Oriental female 
with a transfer goa] and high personal and parental concern about college 
(score value = -33.2). Overall, the model identified 65 percent of the students 
correctly as either persisters or withdrawals. However, only 50 percent of the 
actual drops were correctly identified. Tl^ie model was based on an analysis of 
1,436 persisters and 1,436 withdrav/als. For p' -ise three it was recommended that 
students with scores above +10 be classified as high risk students for the ex- 
perimental programs. 

In phase one an analysis of the differences between institutions wa^- also 
conducted. The range of attri ^on n. Les for the 22 colleges varied from 3.9 to 
21.24 percent; the mean rate was 7.47 percent. A number of institutional variables 
were examined to determine if they were related to attrition rates. The variables 
that showed a significant correlation with attrition included: high proportion 
of transfer students (p<.001); low faculty/student ratio (p<.05) and a high 
proportion of adults who were college graduates in the community (p<.05). Two 
variables that were not significant deserve special mention. One was the wealth 
of the district in terms of the ratio of the value of property that forms the tax 
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base to the number of students. The second was the correlation between attrition 
and the student /counsel or ratio which was very low (rho = .OS), 

Hannah (1969) reported very briefly about the results of a study on /vo -j ls 
being conducted by 13 small colleges in the east. The complete results and data 
are not included in the report, only a summary of some of the major findings was 
presented. The schools were using the Omnibus Personality Inventory to compare 
Wxthdrawals and persisters. How a withdrawal was defined was not stated in the 
paper. However, the typical dropout was described as more impulsive, more complex, 
more independent, and less villing to create good impressions about himself. 
Considerable differences existed between certain schools, however. Students who 
left conservative religious schools were more anxious, more religiously liberal, 
and less altruistic. Hannah reported that 20 percent of the :'.j.3 
about withdrawing before they enrolled. Data about the self-concept of the 
leaver revealed no consistent pattern. They did not seem to have less self- 
confidence or confidence in their abilities than the persisters. They were more 
uncertain about their future plans and more pessimistic about the future than the 
persisters. In general, the schools were evaluated favorably by both persisters 
and withdrawals, but over one-half gave counselors poor ratings, and the with- 
drawals reported that the people they talked to about dropping were their peers 
and parents, with college personnel running a poor third. 

Kievet (1971) conducted a study of personality and students' views of the 
college to determine how these variables might be related to attrition. Eight 
hundred entering freshmen trom a vocational institute and a nearby comprehensive 
commmity college were given the College Characteristics Index (C.C.I.) and Stems 
Activities Index (S.A.I ). Records were checked at the end of two years to see 
who had dropped. Thirty percent of the students at the community college had 
dropped, while 48.5 percent of those in the technical institute were no longer 
enrolled. Persisters and withdrawals were compared on a number of variables 
(parents* occupation, marital status, parents' education) and no differences were 
found. Males did have higher drop rates, and this was a significant factor at 
the technical school. Slightly more of the withdrawals were in the lower place- 
ment test levels, but the differences in test scores was not significant. 

There was almost no difference between the persisters and the withdrawals 
on the various scales of either the C.C.I, or the S.A.I. Persisters and vdth- 
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drawals did not differ significantly on any of the scales of the C.C.I, and on 
only one scale of the "^t the corriyut^- college the withdra^^als \'erc ly^'or 

on every scale related to intellectual orientation, but they were not significantly 
lower on any one scale. The converse was true at the technical school. Across 
both schools, withdrawals tended to be higher on self-assertion, audacity- timidity, 
motivation, and constraint than the persisters. 

Because of the institutional differences, Kievet concluded that attrition 
rates depend more on intellectual interests and motivational patterns than on 
ability or other personal characteristics and that institutions differ in what 
types of students drop. This "selective retention factor" for different types 
of institutions was also noted in studies by Hannah (1969) ; MacMillan (1970) ; 
Medsker (1960); and Trent and Medsker (1967). The studies also consistently 
showed that few junior college students complete their programs in two years, 
even when they are full-time day students. 

Conclusions 

In looking over the data on junior college attrition one finals laa the long- 
term performance of the full-time day students rather consistently shows :hat 
Lbout 50 percent enroll for a second year and that less than 40 percent .jmplete 
two years Cx However, not all of these students are acadanically success- 

ful; therefore, the number that transfer to four-year schools or earn A. A. degrees 
is less than the number who complete four semesters or more. The stuiies con- 
sistently agree that about one- third of the students tratisfer, but the figures 
on the number who earn A. A. degrees varies widely. Over a three- or four-year 
period, the number earning an A. A. , as reported by the various studies, ranged 
from 15 to 35 percent. Why there is such a large variation is difficult to ex- 
plain, but it may be Jue to differences between institutions and the composition 
of their student bodies. One of the more significant findings seems to be that 
persistence rates have remained relatively constant over the years. 

In terms of success, the academic performance of students seems to be the 
main reason why so many stud^^nts fail to return for the second year. A large 
number of students are on probation after a semester or two (from 20 to 50 per- 
cent) and many are academically dismissed. Large numbers (up to 50 percent) 
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complete their educational careers with a low grade point average. 

In sunmarizing the studies that compared dron-out oersistcrs, one is 
again faced with a confusing array of data. Definitions of withdrawals differ 
greatly. In many cases a large percent of the Jrop-o.its ]v\ \ continue ! their c/ i- 
cation at another school, yet they were counted in the attrition figures. Several 
of the studies were poorly designed, had a low response rate from their subjects, 
and used questionable statistical techniques. But within the limitations of the 
data, some of the more consistent findings indicate that the J/rop-out is character 
ized as follows: 

1, Ethnic background: The Jrop-o «t is -^ore likely to be from a dis- 
advantaged group or an ethnic minority (MacMillan, 1970; Hall, 1968) 

2, Ability: Some studies report that he is more likely to have lower 
academic aptitude test scores (MacMillan, 1970; Weigel, 1969), 
but others disagree (Cohen 5 Brawer, 1970; Matson, 1965; 

.'vievet, Lr '!\ c is less li-cely to be a hi^^^ school ^^raduate 
and more likely to have taken a college preparatory program in 
high school (Matson, 1965; Jaffe 5 Adairis, 1971a, 1971b), Where- 
as, the majority of the reports indicate, he was likely to have 
encountered problems with his courses and to have earned a lower 
grade average (Hall, 1968; Aiken, 1968; Weigel, 1969; Cohen 5 
Brawer, 1970; Bossen, 1968), 

3, Educational plans: The Jrop-out is ^-^ore ^rcovnntly undecided about 
his major or his future educational plans (Aiken, 1968; MacMillan, 
1970; Matson, 1965; Bossen, 1968), The data on the differences 
between withdrawals and persisters in terms of degree objectives 

is unclear, but that seems to be, in part, due to the fact that 
in many of the studies the withdrawals had transferred to another 
school. In fact, one of the more consistent findings reported 
by the studies is that from 35 to 64 percent of students who drop 
out re-enroll at a later date or transfer. 



4, Socioeconomic characteristics: Most of the studies did not find 
that the education or occupation of the parents was a factor 
(Matson, 1965; Aiken, 1968; Stocking, 1969), but two studies 
did find that parents' educational level was significant (Cohen 
§ Brawer, 1970; Bossen, 1968), 

5, Parental encouragement: In every case in which the degree of 
parental encouragement was studied it was found that weak par- 
ental support was an important factor in dropping out of school, 

6, 0;her variables: Withdrawals tended to be older (Aiken, 1968; 
Matson, 1965) , but this is not an important factor for full- 
time, day freshman students. Sex or marital status do jiot seem 
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to be important factors. Part-time students are more likely 
to drop than full-time, and the ^ rop-out tends to v;orK 
more hours. Veteran status does not seem to differentiate 
withdrawals from persisters, 

7, Motivational and personal problems: Virtually every study re- 
viewed indicated the withdrawals are less interested in 
school, are less motivated to earn a degree, and are less likely 
to feel that college is important. They also tend to have more 
emotional and social problems, (MacMillan, 1970; Bossen, 1958; 
Cohen 5 Brawer, 1970; Weigel, 1969; Nlatson, 1965), 

8, Evaluation of college experiences: Though in general the with- 
drawals give the colleges and faculty a favorable rating, 

they are much more critical of counselors (Bossen, 1968; Weigel, 
1969; Matson, 1965), This is especially serious because when 
they enter school and when they leave the studies repeatedly 
showed they are more likely to be uncertain about their future 
and more in need of counseling, either vocational, academic, 
or personal. As Matson (1965) noted, the v^rop-out tends not to 
identify with the school and doesn't feel a "sense of belonging". 

The studies reviewed in this section show that longitudinal studies over 
a four- or even a five-year period are necessary because two-year colleges are 
really three-, four- and five-year colleges for many students. Also, the pre- 
vious studies show that more pretest data is needed, and that the only accurate 
way to assess what really happens to students is to conduct carefully designed 
longitudinal studies of samples of students over a period of time. The attrition 
rates of different kinds of students also need to be examined more carefully. 

Many of the studies reviewed here do not clearly differentiate between these 
various types of students. All of the above statements are based on studies 
dealing with day-time students, and most of them are full-time freshmen. Few 
studies have included part-time evening students, but when they are included 
attrition and failure rates increase sharply. 

Most of the studies are also based on examination of student records and are 
usually concerned with the normal measures of ability, socioeconomic status, and 
such characteristics as sex and age. Few studies have ev^ attempted to evaluate 
any of the students' attitudes, values, or personality traits. Even more im- 
portant, none of the studies have focused on the students' own educational goals; 
thus they give a false picture of attrition, because attrition can be measured 
only in terms of the students' objectives. 
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CHAPTER 6 
CAREER EDUCATION 

Felice Kaman 



The Status of Vocational Education in the United States 



It is ironic that in the United States, a society greatly dependent upon 
the skills of trained technologists, institutions offering vocational training 
and students seeking the same are given only second class priority. There is 
unanimity in the critics' denunciation of our educational prejudices which 
sanctify the A.B. degree and denigrate vocational education with the resulting 
*'low enrollment in the technical programs, high enrollment in the respectable 
'academic' curriculum, and dropouts and failure by the hundreds of thousands" 
(Cosand, 1966, pp. 193-194) After a comprehensive study of the junior col- 
lege Medsker (1960) stated that "...the contention that the junior college de- 
votes much of its energy to the tenninal prograiii is substantiated neither by 
the objective data revealed in the study nor by the observations made in the 
majority of the institutions visited [pp. 24-25]". He also reported that ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and counselors are of the opinion that efforts to in- 
terest 5tudents in tenninal occupational programs are generally unsuccessful 
except in highly specialized institutions. 

One of the majors reasons fo^|^e discrepancies between stated goals and 
actual practices of vocational education institutions is the lack of prestige 
value attached to vocational education (Medsker, 1960). Even students who 
appraise their abilities realistically as nonacademic are reluctant to enroll 
in tenninal occupation programs. Apparently the reputation of being a college 
preparatory student is of more value than the training for an occupational 
future . 

The paucity of adequate vocational offerings in many junior colleges 
does little to encourage young people to enroll in vocational programs, ac- 
cording to Thornton (1966), and the failure of high schools and junior col- 
leges to inform parents and students of the possibilities of an occupational 
education compounds the problan. The dilemma increases, according to Medsker 
(1960), with the inability of employers to agree on what constitutes good pre- 
paration for a job. Their uncertainty, and lack of unanimity does little to 
prepare high school and college staffs for knowledgeable student guidance. 
In a study by Yeo (1965) a panel of seven educators outlined a needs curricu- 
lum for a proposed community college. Of the 28 programs suggested by the 
panel, only seven were offered by the college planners, representing a 75 per- 
cent area of disagreement, Medsker suggests that additional problems are en- 
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gendered by rapidly increasing mechanization and autonation which demand a 
great deal more training than do simple mechanical skills, and which require 
costly and intricate equipm^at too expensive for most educational institutions. 

In this argunent for the expansion of junior college occupational curric- 
ula, Neilan (1963) points out that the hope that all youth complete an acade- 
mic high school and college curriculum is a futile dream which is neither at- 
tainable nor desirable- -unattainable because three-fourths of the youth in the 
junior colleges are of middle level academic ability or less, for whom a four- 
year academic curriculum is inappropriate; undesirable because the "needs of 
average students are also the nation's needs in this era of change" (Harris, 
1966, p. 61). 

Generally, a student of low acadanic ability from a low socioeconomic 
background cannot be expected to survive an academically oriented college cur- 
riculum (Flanagan 5 Cooley, 1966). In view of the relatively depressed socio- 
economic status and the academic handicaps of many students (Cross, 1970), 
society's reluctance to elevate the importance of terminal vocational techni- 
cal programs and to capitalize on the actual interests and abilities of the 
student with low academic ability serves to obstruct the danocratization of 
higher education in the United States. The community colleges continue to en- 
roll between two-thirds and three-fourths of their entering students in non- 
vocational transfer programs (Medsker, 1960). These findings are supplanented 
by those of the College Entrance Examination Board (1968) which reveal that 
43 percent of the students in technical programs and 21 percent in vocational 
programs have transfer plans upon entering college. Unfortunately, but not 
surprisingly, only a minority of students actually transfer to a four-year in- 
stitution (3i percent of the 17,627 in 63 two-year college5 in Medsker's study). 

The failure of our educational system to provide for the "middle level" 
youth represents a waste of financial resources and a critical waste of 
talent. Effective guidance will require of educators a keener awareness of 
the occupational demands of society as well as the needs of the nonacademic 
student whose goals are frequently unsuitable, conflicting, and unformulated. 
According to Matson (1966) and Harris (1966) the burden of meeting this 
challenge falls largely upon the comnunity college v^^ich is facing what may 
be the most cirtical period in its short history. With expanding danands 
for educational opportunity in all areas of occupational activity, the pres- 
sure on the community colleges to provide 2^propriate education for a diverse 
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student population will steadily mount. 

Characteristics of Vocational/Technical Students 

Before traditional techniques are set aside, and new ones are developed, 
a much better understanding of the characteristics of the vocational /technical 
student in the community college is needed. Although the paucity of research 
thus far is a hindrance to the development of new approaches, a few studies 
are beginning to shed light on the nature of the occupatioraialy- oriented 
students. The following research studies represent a conpilation of the more 
salient features of this group. 

Socioeconomic Status 

With respect to home background, the College Board's Conparative Guid- 
ance and Placement Program shews that few vocational (15 percent) and tech- 
nical (20 percent) students have fathers with any college experience. Com- 
pared to one-fifth of the four-year college freshman and one-third of the 
college parallel students in jurdor college, over half of the vocational 
students have fathers who are skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled. 

McCallum (1967J found that the most common occupational categories for 
parents of the vocational education students were '^skilled" and 'low vAxite 
collar" jobs. About 12 percent of the fathers were in professional and 
semi-professional occupations. Over 60 percent of the parents had not at- 
tended college. Fenske's study (1969J revealed an indistinct profile of 
high school seniors with vocational/technical plans. On scholastic measures, 
these students ranked in the highest 30 percent as often as they did in the 
lowest 30 percent. Nor was the level of parents' education and occupation 
of identifiable charactei: sties* However, the combination of socioeconomic 
factors and scholastic rank did yield identifiable characteristics of the 
future vocational/technical student. Among high school seniors, only 10 per- 
cent of those from high socioeconomic backgrounds, conpared with 27 percent 
from low socioeconomic backgrounds, had vocational/technical plans. About 42 
percent of the students with low scholastic ranking from high socioeconomic 
background reported vocational/technical plans; and those with average scho- 
lastic achievement chose vocational/ technical education independent of par- 
ental background factors. 

Academic Ability and Achievement 

The academic range of ability in the junior college is similar to t.iat of 
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high school seniors, except for the almost total absence o£ very low and ver/ 
high ability studencs (Flanagan ^ Cooley, 1966). While inen in occupational 
programs score signxfica-itly lower on tests o£ academic ability than men in 
college parallel programs, no significant differences between the two groups 
are found for women. Women in health professions scored higher on the CGP 
(Comparative Guidance and Placement) than women in liberal arts curricula. 
Whereas women who enter the occupational fields are largely from the midd> 
ranges of ability, men in these fields tend to be from the low ability 
levels (Cross, 1970; Hakanson, 1967; Hecker 5 Taylor, 1967; McCallum, 1967). 
In McCallum^' s study (1967J of 327 graduated male students, those vAio had 
initially chosen vocational programs in junior college ('initials") were 
conpared with those who made a deferred choice of a vocational program after 
having been enrolled in a transfer program ("deferreds") . On the SCAT, the 
"deferred" students were significantly higher than the "initial" students. 
(10 percentile points on the verbal, 13 percentile points on the quantita*:!' e, 
and 12 percentile points on the total scale). The "defended" students placed 
above the mean for four-year college freshmen on the total score, and their 
• ability level was as high as that shown for transfer students. Beth groups 
scored higher on the quantitatiA^e than on the verbal scale (10 percentile 
points in the "initial" group, and 13 percentile points in the "deferred" 
group). At graduation, the average age of the "initial" group was 23.6 years 
conpared to 25.3 yea-^s of the "deferred" group. (This finding might by ex- 
plained by the additional time spent by the "deferred" group before settling 
on a vocational education major. The older age of both groups can possibly 
be accounted for by the fact that most of these male students were employed 
vAiile attending college, and could not necessarily be expected to complete 
a two-year program in that amount of time). 

CPA's in college were higher for the "initial** group than for the "de- 
ferred" group. (This may be due to poor grodes in the "deferred' s" previous 
academic courses.) Both groups had higher grades in college than in high 
school, the "deferred" group exceeding the "initial" group in high school CPA. 
One -fourth of the men in both groups were married at the time of graduation, 
and four- fifths were working at least part time. 

Choice of Major Field and Occi^ation 

Tv;o-thxrds of the "initial' group conpared to two-fifths of the "de- 
ferred" group in McCallum' s study conpleted majors in junior college that were 
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related to their majors in high school. The most commonly completed two- 
year major was engineering, which claimed two-fifth of the "deferred" stu- 
dents and one-fifth of the "initial^' students. Mechanics and two-year art 
courses were selected by 17 percent of the "initial" and only 2 percent of 
the "deferred" students. About 88 percent of both groups indicated satis- 
faction with their chosen majors, and 67 percent definitely would re-attend 
a junior college. One-third of the "initial" group and less than one-fifth 
of the "deferred" group credited their high school counselors and teachers 
with having had any ifluence on their decisions about majors. Both be- 
lieved that their parents were more influential in this respect than were 
school personnel. 

The choice of an occupational career was, for many occupational stu- 
dents determined between the ages of 14 and 18, if not sooner, and many had 
taken vocational/ technical courses rn high school (Cross, 1970). Steward 
(1966) found that about two-fifths of these students in 20 California commu- 
nity colleges felt that they would have little chance of success in state 
colleges, and about three-fourths felt that they would not succeed in a uni- 
versity. Most regretted that they had not studied harder in high school. 
However, three-fourths of them were optimistic about their futures in the 
occupation of their choice; and, according to a College Entrance Examination 
Board study (1968), their ratings on interest scales concur generally with 
their chosen majors. This was particularly true of students in two-year 
science and engineering courses, and of those in health- "'elated fields, busi- 
ness programs, and the liberal arts. 

In their report on vocational/technical students, Gartland and Carmody 
(1S70) observed that those in community colleges transfer from one program 
to another more than those in vocational/technical schools. They also re- 
ported that only 59.1 percent in community colleges eventually completed 
some program as compared to at least 70.3 percent in vocational/ technical 
schools. Attrition studies are sometimes misleading, hou'ever. Schools 
usually have no means of determining whether a student who has not re-regis- 
tered is a drop-out, a transfer to another institution, or has merely inter- 
rupted his education for a period of time. In this vein, findings from the 
above study may be considered questionable, as the data came from records 
of the institutions involved, and not from the students themselves. 

Hakanson (1967) found that, of 319 students in six California community 
colleges who spent some time in occupational programs, most had enrolled 
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directly after high school rather than after an unsuccessful attempt at a 
transfer program; and most, especially women, had taken occupational programs 
in high school. The findings that enrollments in occupational courses are 
not generally the result of students' failures in transfer programs is sup- 
ported by both Venn (1964) and Fitch (1969), 

Values and Interests 

In terms of values systems, the vocationally- oriented student shows a 
tendency to pursue the more extrinsic, concrete goals of security, respect- 
ability, and achievement with less regard for intellectual or abstract think- 
ing (Cohen § Brawer, 1969; Medsker § Trent, 1965; Stewart, 1966). They tend 
to see education mainly as a means to job preparation and show little inter- 
est in counseling and guidance except for help in finding enployment; thus 
they seek the counseling sendees for assistance with educational and voca- 
tional plans less than do transfer students (College Qitrance Examination 
Board, 1968). 

Among male vocational education graduates idio watch television in 
McCallum's study (1967) the favorite type* of program was the adventure show. 
About 25 percent of the group preferred general interest magazines. Sixteen 
percent preferred news, business, masculine appeal, and mechanical and trade 
magazines. Eight percent selected science journals and magazines such as 
Harper's, Fortune, and art publications. Ihe majority of men preferred sports 
for their free time activity. 

In a study of comparative interest patterns among students, Nogle (1965) 
found that transfer men were higher in personal -social interests and lower 
in mechanical interests than teimnal men on the Occupational Interest In- 
ventory. They were also significantly higher in verbal interests and lower 
in manipulative and computational skills. Transfer women were significantly 
higher in personal- social interests, and terminal women were higher in business 
interests. 

In his investigation of the characteristics of occupationally-oriented 
students, Stewart (1966) used the Interest Assessment ScaJe (IAS), some of the 
Omnibus Personalis/ Inventory (OPI) scales, and a background questionnaire to 
compare students from four occupational curricula in a San Francisco Bay area 
community college with students from a community college enphasizing transfer 
programs. Differences in mean scores on OPI scales were too negligible to 
be helpful in a counseling program, but the IAS scales did differentiate 
ER^C significantly among curricula groups. Male aeronautic students, for example, 
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tended to prefer daring, adventurous activities and to possess aesthetic in- 
terests; they scored low on activities related to nurturance and written ex- 
pression. Students in electrical courses scored lower on "Adventure" and 
"Aesthetics" and higher on "Abstract Ideas," The IAS also differentiated 
between male community college transfer and occupational students. For in- 
stances, male occupational students shaved higher scores on the "Concrete 
Means" and "Aesthetics" scale; lower scores on "Influencing Others," "Nur- 
turance/* and "Written Expression," Women were similar to the males except 
for the "Concrete Means" and "Aesthetic" scores which differentiated less 
between the two groups. The male electronics and the women fashion groups 
were most clearly differentiated from other male and female groups. 

Predictive Measures for Vocational Students 

A study of the relationship between ACT scores, high school CPA's, and 
academic success of terminal -occupational students in six community colleges 
throughout the United States (Ho>t, 1966) revealed that the academic potent- 
ial of the occupational students was well below that of the four-year col- 
lege students, but only slightly below the general community college stu- 
dent level. Occupational students v/ere weaker in English and social studies 
than they were in math and science. Their college CPA's were slightly 
higher (2.14) than those of all college students (2,09) and all junior col- 
lege students (2.00). Hoyt recognize*^ thav differential grading practices 
of various institutions might account foi the higher C,P,A,'s of occupational 
students. (Other explanations might also be considered, however. Occupation- 
al students usually major in areas that interest them, and, for this reason, 
are apt to be more highly motivated than students vdiose goals are less well 
clarified and less immediate. Another possible explanation is that it is 
easier to get good grades in occupational courses than in academic courses,) 

Finally, the study indicated that ACT scores and high school and CPA's 
were almost equally predictive of academic success of the occupational stu- 
dent. Although the predictive validity of the two was less for these stu- 
dents than for academic students, Hoyt believes that, combined, they are 
useful. His conclusions are supported by Munday (1969) vdio reported that 
currently used tests (ACT scores, high school CPA's, and first year college 
CPA's) are as valid ^.rerlictors of grades for terminal students as they are for 
transfer students, 

Margeret Crawford (1966) argued against the reliability of standard I,Q, 
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and achievement tests from secondary schools as predictors of success in vo- 
cational classes, and she credits them with very limited value in screening 
vocational trainees into various curricula. Her research at Los Angeles 
Trade -Technical College pointed to the superiority of measurements of indi- 
vidual traits combined with specifically-designed aptitude test batteries 
weighted to predict success in specific curricula with specific institutions. 
In other words, her approach to psychometrics utilizes the trait and factor 
theory. At Los Angeles Trade -Technical College, the selection process for 
students consists of a combination of the above type measurements and an 
individual interview with the applicant, an instructor in his chosen major, 
and a ^^ounselor. From the interview such factors as age, health, work 
experience, and previous training are considered before final decisions are 
made. Generally, an applicant is accepted for training in a particular 
field if his scores reach at least the 33rd percentile, based on norms 
developed in an experimental group. If the applicant fails to reach this 
level, he is counseled and encouraged to attenpt other programs more con- 
sistent with his abilities as indicated by his test scores, 

Lunneborg and Lunneborg (1969) were concerned with the similar problem 
of developing appropriate predictor tests for vocational education students. 
They gathered high school transcripts from six community colleges with large, 
full-time vocational enrollments. The sample groip consisted of 2,890 men 
and women students who had conpleted one of seven vocational courses and 
the Washington Pre-College (WPC) battery. The vocational areas studied were 
agriculture, auto mechanics j, data processing, engineering technology, elec- 
tronics, secretarial studies, and welding. The battery of traditional 
predictors were age; high school CPA's in English, mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, social studies, and electives; and 10 WPC test scores on vocabulary, 
English usage, spelling^ reading speed, reading conprehension, quantitative 
skills, applied mathematics, mathematics achievement, spatial ability, and 
mechanical reasoning. As others, the Lunneborgs found that vocational 
students in community colleges are below average on standard predictors. 
High school grades ranged from the 22nd to the 40th percentile compared 
with state norms for high school seniors. Male students in auto mechanics 
and welding programs achieved the lowest high school grades of any of the 
vocational groups. With the exception of mechanical reasoning, performance 
of the vocational students was poorer than that of the other students. 
Although they anticipated that the traditional test battery would be accu- 
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rate in predicting success in courses related to English, mathematics, 
science, and social science, the Lunneborgs originally believed it would be 
necessary to develop further, more closely related tests for the prediction 
of aptitudes m vocational courses such as auto mechanics and electronics. 
However, the results were surprising. They found that the predictors with 
the highest degree of correlation with the seven vocational curricula were 
the high school CPA's. (These findings substantiate those of Hoyt.) 

The battery of traditional tests proved to be as predictive of voca- 
tional courses as it was for academic courses, with agriculture and secre- 
tarial being the most predictable programs on the basis of high school 
achievement. Among the WPC tests, English and quantitative skills corre- 
lated most highly with success in vocational courses rather than mechanical 
reasoning and spatial ability, as might be expected. One inportant con- 
sideration raised by the Lunneborgs was the possibility that the close re- 
lationship between the predictors and the vocational education courses may 
reflect an emphasis in vocational classes on reading ability, verbal egress- 
ion, spelling, and so forth. If this is true, it may be that the schools 
included in the sanple are defeating the purpose of their vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

Conclusion and Recommendations for Future Research 

After surveying the literature, one retains an underfined imciige of the 
vocational student m the junior college. The research is scanty and, in 
the main, of a descriptive nature. Controlled experimental studies are 
lacking. Aside from some knowledge of their academic and socioeconomic 
status, we know very little about this segment of the higher education pop- 
ulation. In fact. It seems possible that the lack of information about this 
group is, of Itself, an outstanding feature--a concomitant of the relative 
neglect from administrators, faculty, and counsel ois they experience in many 
institutions. Cleazer (1968) states that "there is no question that one of 
the major problems confronting occupational education is its corparative 
lack of prestige." He feels that parents perceive the transfer student as 
"good" and the terminal student as "bad^'. The National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education (1969), in a report to the Office of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare stated that: 

At the heart of our pioblem is a national attitude that says that vo- 
cational education is designed for somebody else's children. . . . 
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The attitude infects the Federal Government, which invests $14 
in tiie nation's universities for every $1 it invests in the nation's 
vocational -education programs. It infects State governments, which 
invest far more in universities and colleges than they do for sup- 
porc of skill training for those whose initial preparation for the 
world of work precedes high-school graduation. It infects school 
districts, which concentrate on college-preparatory and general pro- 
grams in reckless disregard of the fact that for 60 percent of our 
young people, high school is still the only transition to the world 
of work. It infects students, who make inappropriate choices be- 
cause they are victims of the national yearning for educational 
prestige, . , , 

We recommend that the Federal Government immediately exercise 
its leadership and allocate more of its fund to cure our country 
of our national sin of intellectual snobbery, [pp, 45-46] 

Fitch (1969), however, saw allocation of more federal funds as only a 
small part of the solution. He pointed to a report from the Bureau of 
California Caranunity Colleges (1969) which indicates that only 6,2 percent 
of the California community college students had selected a major in the 
'T)lue collar'' industrial/mechanical areas, in spite of the fact that most 
California community colleges offer a large number of vocational/technical 
programs, including terminal business and health occupations, Gleazer 
(1966) recomended a system of vocational education where representatives 
from a variety of occupational fields spend time in residence at the educa- 
tional institutions, similar to the arrangement under National Science 
Foundation funds for visiting scientists. 

If new approaches to vocational education are to emerge, more informa- 
tion must be forthcoming. The follow questions are suggestive of the re- 
search needed to fill some of the knowledge gaps in the field of vocational 
education: 

Do vocational students show lower attrition rates, higher 
achievement records, and greater satisfaction with their 
education in a "conprehensive" college environment or in 
an environment geared chiefly to vocational education? 

What are some of the major psychological, interest, and 
ability differences among students in different majors within 
the occupational education field? (e,g,, welding or cosmeto- 
logy versus data processing or two-year engineering) 

To what extent are low ability transfer students aware of the 
alternatives that are available to them? 

How can preiictive tests be utilized more effectively as 
a counseling device? 
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IVhat kind of influences are needed to overcome stuJents 
reluctance in selecting two-year instead of transfer 
programs? 

Are occupational students actually entering job fields 
for whidi they were trained? (Need for follow-up studies) 

How does the self-concept of vocational students related 
to their initial choice of a higher education major? 

What changes would occur with improved, intensified coun- 
seling services? (Chandler, 1967, described a cooperative 
effort with high school and college counselors and college 
faculty to reduce attrition rates of vocational education 
students in San Bernardino, However, this report is not 
a research study, and results are not examined). 

The above questions only skim the surface of the data needed on the 
vocational education students of the United States, If the federal 
government does turn its attention to this group, it seems mandatory that 
a large part of its initial expenditures be devoted to research in this 
area. Only then will the educational institutions gain insight into im- 
proved ways of dealing with vocational education students. Thus far, the 
responsibility for finding new directions falls upon the junior colleges. 
According to Medsker (1960): 

In the final analysis it would seem that if training 
for midlevel occupations is to be even more important 
in the future than it has been in the past, the tu^o-year 
college, and particularly the community college, should 
continue to be a logical agency to do the training. 
If it does not meet this responsibility, the alterna- 
tive may be another type of institution which will meet 
it. This would seem unnecessary and unfortunate, 
Ip. 117] 
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CHAPTER 7 

PREPARING THE LOW ACHIEVER TO ENTER THE CURRICULUM 



Roberta Malingren 



Introduction 



The greatest challenge to the open-door philosophy of the junior college 
is the provision of programs for marginal students. All these students, whose 
characteristics are surveyed in Chapter 3, are considered by junior colleges 
to have deficiencies which, unless rectified, will inhibit their ability to 
succeed in regular college classes. John Roueche (1968) has asserted, "Reme- 
dial education is fast becoming the largest instructional endeavor of the two- 
year college [p, 51]-" Efforts, however, to remedy academic shortcomings have 
often been uninspired, inadequate, and ineffectual. This chapter of the lit- 
erature review discusses some of the programs developed for marginal students, 
with particular reference to results obtained. 

Regarding atteirpts to help such students, the nature and content of reme- 
dial programs vary widely. Generally there are three major types of programs: 
1) individual remedial classes, especially in English, which a student takes 
concurrently with regular college classes; (2) a block program, a "total envi- 
ronmental press" (Johnson, 1970) where most or all courses have been developed 
for the low- achiever; or (3) a skills service program, which provides a learning 
center, with tutoring assistance and auto-tutorial materials. 

These programs may be voluntary in nature; but usually students are as- 
signed to them on the basis of standardized test scores, often in combination 
with hi^ school grade point average or rank. Roueche (1968) found that 95 
percent of the junior colleges used such tests to identify remedial students; 
the order of frequency used is(l) the School and College Ability Test (SCAT); 
'2) the American Council on Education Examination (ACE); and (3) the American 
College Testing Program Examination (ACT)- The cut-off percentile is usually 
somewhere in the lowest quartile The cut-off point differs from institution 
to institution since one junior college's low-achiever may be another's above- 
average student. Junior colleges assume that a student scoring below a cer- 
tain percentile will hc.^e trouble maintaining a "C" average in regular college- 
credit courses, iTie ostensible purpose of remedial courses, then, is to pre- 
pare this student to enter the college curriculum. 

Although a number of small studies have been conducted on ranedial pro- 
grams in junior colleges, there are only a few major works devoted to the sub- 
ject. Among these are William Moore's Against the Odds (1970), a survey of the 
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literature on high-risk junior college students combined with the author's 
experience with these students, and a study by Berg and Axtell of 'Trograms 
for Disadvantaged Students in the California Community Colleges'* (1968) . A 
more data-based review is found in Salvage, Redirection, or Custody : Reme- 
dial Education in the Community Junior College , by John Roueche (1968) . Two 
of the most carefully conducted pieces of original research are Richard 
Bossone's ''Remedial English in California Public Junior Colleges: An Analy- 
sis and Evaluation of Current Practices" (1966), and a dissertation by 
Ernest Berg (1965) entitled "Selected Factors Bearing on the Persistence and 
Academic Perfoniiance of Low Abil-^y Students in Four California Junior Col- 
leges", the latter, as the title indicates, focusing primarily on students. 
In addition, the American Association of Junior Colleges has collected Junior 
College Journal articles on disadvantaged students and published these in 
Community College Programs for People IVho Need People (1970). Although this 
last book contains many descriptions of remedial and developmental programs, 
little evaluative data appears in the articles. These six works, supple- 
mented by individual studies available through the ERIC Clearinghouse files, 
form the major basis for the following discussion. 

The above authors all agree on one point: remedial programs are not 
remedying deficiencies, Bossone (1966) noted that in one typical California 
junior college, 80 percent of all the freshmen were enrolled in remedial 
English. Of these only 20 percent were able to achieve a level of competence 
permitting them to enroll in English lA. At El Cair^no College (Torrance, 
California), where 60 percent of the student body take ranedial courses, 40 
percent drop out, 30 percent receive grades of "F" and 21 percent achieve 
only "D's" (Elmgren, Kersteins, 5 McCoard, 1967). Boggs (1968) reported that 
75 percent of remedial students drop out of junior colleges their first year. 
Fitch (1968), in a study of courses failed ai^. Cerritos College (Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia), found that 24 percent of the students studied failed a remedial Ln^lish 
class. Bossone 's survey (1966) disclosed that 85 7 percent of remedial teach- 
ers in the study believed that the remedial courses they taught were not very 
or only moderately effective (in spite of the fact that 71.4 percent had in- 
dicated that they felt confident of their competence to teach the courses). 
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Characteristics of Effective Programs 

There is one overriding question regarding institutional attempts at 
remediation, WTiat contributes to the success or failure of remedial pro- 
grams? Some of the more important factors are remedial teachers, the type 
of program, various techniques, and the issue of heterogeneous versus homo- 
geneous grouping. 

Some investigators have tried to isolate factors which help or hinder 
such programs- MacMillan (1970) listed eight criteria as characterizing 
successful programs for low-achievers . He evaluated remedial programs in 
California and found that the five which had the highest evaluation also 
had the greatest number of the following activities: U) recruitment, 
(2) diagnostic testing, (3) special block programs, (4) tutorial assistance, 
(5) financial aid, (6) transportation money, (7J counseling, and (8) special 
instructional materials In addition to such goals as retaining 75 percent 
of the recruited students for the first year or providing $90 each semester 
for transportation, behavicn 1 obje" ves were established for each of these 
activities. 

Bossone (1966) listed nine factors which hamper the effectiveness of 
remedial classes: (1) place^nont procedures, (2) lack of communication between 
the staff involved in testi:^ and counseling students and teachers, (3) over- 
sized classes, (4) untrained or uninterested teachers, (5) inadequate course 
outlines, (6) v?^gue objectives, (7) inadequate materials, (8) methodological 
problems, and (9) remedial teacliers ^ lack of knowledge about their students. 

The teacher is, of course, pivotal in the success or failure of reme- 
dial classes but there is a lack of consensus regarding the characteristics 
of remedial teachers in the junior college. Roueche (1968), Bossone (1966), 
and Moore (1970), all agree that remedial teachers are frequently inexperienced. 
In Bossone 's survey, for exemf^Je, 48,1 percent had taught for tw^o years or 
less; 55.3 percent had only one or two years of experience teaching remedial 
English in the junior college; and many of them were not interested in teach- 
ing remedial courses. Bossone also found that virtually none of the reme- 
dial teachers whom he surveyed had received information on the placanent ex- 
c^ininations of their students and that only one teacher felt that such data 
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might have been useful Bossone (1966) sardonically suggested, 'Terhaps 
teachers have been operating for so long on intuition without such infor- 
mation they feel it is not important to receive specific information 
about the students performance- -a most curious situation indeed in an edu- 
cational era dominated by the philosophy that a teacher must know his stu- 
dents [p 14] " 

Ferrin (1971), on the other hand, discovered that typical remedial 
faculty member diffe^^s fron this portrait. At 92 percent of the junior 
colleges which he studied, the remedial teacher had about the same (or 
more) experience as the regular faculty member- Over two- thirds of these 
teachers had volunteered for their positions Although these statistics 
are cheering, they apply only to what Perrin typed as developmental (block) 
programs, which were in existence for less than two years and deal with 
only 20 percent of a total remedial junior college population of 40,000. 

As MacMillan (1970) indicated in his lists of criteria for successful 
rejiiedial programs, block remedial programs appear to be especially effec- 
tive. One such course of study is the independent general studies program 
at Macomb County (Michigan) Community College (Chalghian, 1970). This year- 
long program has small classes, a variety of activities, and much student 
involvements In one study of its impact, first -year students were matched 
with a control group which had higher pre-college test scores ^ At the end 
of the year, two- thirds of the experimental students had earned 25-33 cre- 
dits while only one-quarter of the control group had done so. In addition, 
three times as many of these students graduated from Macomb as students 
from the control group. 

A number of studies, however, indicated that even such total efforts 
as go into block programs do not necessarily produce a significant differ- 
ence in a marginal student^s progress. A fvo-year longitudinal study on 
students initially enrolled in a basic studies program at Fresno City Col- 
lege found no evidence that the program had helped them (Gaither, 1968) . 
These students, who had scored below the 15th percentile on a standardized 
test, were matched with students who had achieved similar scores but who 
had enrolled in three or more academic courses Although the experimental 
group obtained a mean grade point average of 1 92 the first semester, com- 
pared to 1 72 for the controls, this mean dropped to a final 1,72 in the 
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fourth semester while the mean grade point average of the control group 
rose to a final 1.97 Even the mean grade point average that the exper- 
imental group achieved their first semester might be explained by differ- 
ential grading standards m the basic studies program. In addition, the 
drop-out rate was approximately the same for both groups over the two-year 
period. 

Heinkel (1969) conducted a study of the General Studies Program at 
San Diego City College, using first-time, entering students from Fall 1967, 
Spring 1968, and Fall 1968, who had received scores of 10 or less on the 
ACT English Section. Students from four groups were selected. The first 
group (N = 90) enrolled in all four General Studies courses (Study Habits, 
Reading, Basic English, and Career Planning). The second group (N - 32) 
consisted of students who enrolled in all the above courses, except Career 
Planning. Group No. 3 (N = 38) registered for Reading only, and the fourth 
group (N = 90) did not take any classes offered by the General Studies Pro- 
gram. These groups were compared in terms of persistence, course-attrition 
rate, and grade point average over a period of three semesters. Heinkel 
concluded that the General Studies Program did not cause students to persist, 
drop fewer classes, or earn better grades. 

Although block programs appear to be more effective than single reme- 
dial courses, some single courses have produced impressive results. Golden 
West College offers remedial English composition to large groups (200-365) 
and the course appears to be successful (Freligh, 1969). Two consecutive 
nine-week classes, English A and B, are offered in one semester. English A 
meets daily and is taught by the lecture method but is staffed by teachers 
who have volunteered to teach the course « The objective of the course is 
to teach students to recognize spelling and grammatical errors, an ability 
which, it is believed, will enable them to succeed in the regular composi- 
tion course, English lA. Students earning '^A's'^ and '*B's" need not take 
English B and may enroll in English lA the next term. Students receiving a 
''C" grade or lower in English A take English B the second nine weeks of the 
term. English B is a small-group writing laboratory. Students achieving 
a "C" or better in English B are then qualified to enroll in English lA. 
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The results of this program have been pcsitive. Sixty percent of the 
students finishing English A receive "C's'' or better. The withdrawal rate 
for this class is 10-13 percent, the lowest for any class at Golden West. 
Furtheimore, once in English lA, 11-14 percent more English A/B students 
receive "C's" or better than students who, on the basis of placement test 
scores, were initially qualified to take English lA. 

One of the most recent developments in individualizing remedial in- 
struction in junior colleges is the learning center- Learning centers are 
resource centers which offer audio* tutorial and programmed materials, as 
well as tutorial assistance. Though they frequently provide academic aid 
in various subjects, their most usual orientation is to reading ranedia- 
tion. (This topic is also discussed in Chapter 8.) 

At the College of San Mateo, a Learning Center was started with a 
view to preventing attrition.- Based on questionnaires from the NORCAL Pro- 
ject (which indicated the attrition liability of the student), the investi- 
gators compared 49 students who were rated as having a high attrition lia- 
bility but who had enrolled in the Learning Center to 49 students with simi- 
lar liabilities who had not enrolled in the Learning Center (Weinrich, 
Hanigan, § Pflug, 1971), 

The program was voluntary and flexible in that it allowed students to 
opt for discussion groups, tutorial aid in basic skills, programmed instruc- 
tion, or work m a reading laboratory. Tutoring, however, formed the basis 
of the program; ten students were used as tutors. 

At the end of the first semester, three of the experimental group 
(N = 49) and seven of the control group (N = 49 J had dropped out. In addi- 
tion, one-half of the experimental group completed a full load compared to 
37 percent of the control group. Forty-six experimental students registered 
for the spring semester, but only 35 control students did so. With respect 
to grades, 60 percent of the experimental group achieved a G.P.A. of 2.00 
or better while only a little more than 50 percent of the control did so. 
The authors of the report on San Mateo's Learning Cent.^r concluded that the 
Center's effectiveness was mainly a result of the combination of academic 
aid and counseling, v;hich offered students some degree o£ personal emotional 
support. 
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Another aspect of remedial programs needing further research is the 
effect of heterogeneous versus homogeneous grouping. Indirectly, this 
question is taken up whenever a control group of matched students in re- 
gular courses is compared with a remedial population. For example, a 
study conducted at Miami -Dade Junior College used as a control group 73 
students who were eligible for the remedial program but who were placed 
in regular English classes (Losak, 1968). These students were compared 
to 461 remedial students over a period of two terms. As in Freligh's 
study at Golden West College, the mean grade point average of the ex- 
perimental group was higher than that of the control group for the fall 
term only. In the winter term, when both groups were enrolled in regu- 
lar college courses, there was no statistical difference in the mean grade 
points achieved by the two groups. Similarly, the two groups were given 
two post tests at the end of the fall term. Although the experimertal 
group scored much higher on the Nelson-Denny, the investigator felt that 
this was due partly to the fact that many of the teachers consciously 
taught to this test. Because of this, he administered another test, the 
Sequential Test of Educational Progress, to tlie experimental and control 
groups. On this test, no significant differences appeared between the 
two groups, ^breover, in a comparison of attrition rates, it was foun' 
that no differences between the groups existed foi fall term: and during 
the winter term, the withdrawal rate of the remedial students was much 
higher than that of the controls. 

In short, homogeneity, the grouping together of students with similar 
low scores on achievement tests, did not result in significant benefits 
for these students either in grades or persistence rates. Once in regular 
classes, low-scoring students without the benefit of remediation had as 
good a chance of achieving a 'V or better as did those students who had 
taken remedial classes- 

While this study and others using similar matched control groups 
are primarily concerned with evaluating the effectiveness of remedial pro- 
grams rather than judging the relative merits of homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous groupings, their results tend to support the idea that heterogeneous 
grouping does not have an adverse effect on some low- achievers . What is 
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needed is a more systematic study of the type of marginal student who is most 
likely to benefit from pic cement in regular college classes. It is possible 
that for many high-risk males, with a background of stigmatic grouping, the 
advantages of special techniques and materials offered in remedial classes 
may be offset by the loss of self-esteem acconpanying such an identification. 

Some authors take a much stronger stand on the issue of heterogeneous 
grouping- Fader (1971) argued that homogeneous-ability tracking has a pro- 
foundly negative effect on remedial students and recommends heterogeneous 
classes where better students help weaker ones. Fader sketched a plan where- 
by conpetent second-year or second -semester students are hired as teaching 
assistants. The teacher and his assistant meet once a week with the entire 
class (averaging 32 students). Once a week groups of four students meet al- 
ternately with the teacher or the teaching assistant. The four students are 
pairs, one a good student and one an academically weaker classmate. 

Fader believes that eliminating ability groups, combined with sincere 
concern for the low- achiever, is cj^e only way to solve the problem of inef- 
fectual remedial English courses- Other writers, for example Berg (1965), 
agree that remedial courses should be reduced and that traditional remedial 
students should be placed in regular classes but, conforming to Fader's sug- 
gestion, with supplemental special counseling and/or tutorial assistance. 

Evaluating Remedial Program 

One of the causes of the continuing ineffectiveness of such courses is 
the lack of research in evaluating them. For the most part, developing a 
remedial course seems to be done (primarily on an intuitive basis. The ERIC 
files list well over 100 documents pertaining t > remedial programs; the ma- 
jority of these are merely descriptive- 
There are three main defects in remedial program evaluations. The most 
salient is the lack of the use of a valid control group. In some cases, eval 
uations are based entirely on subjective judgments, either by staff or stu- 
dents. In others, criteria such as persistence, grade point average, or pre- 
test/posttest differences are used; but rarely is a control group compared 
to the experimental students. When control groups are used, they are most 
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often composed of the general college population rather than of a matched 
group of students similar to the experimental group in all respects except 
for enrollment in the remedial program being evaluated, A valid control 
group would be one of students matching the experimental remedial groups 
with respect to scores obtained on standardized examinations, high-school 
grade point averages, sex, age, and ethnic group (when appropriate). 

Another deficiency in remedial -course evaluation is the length of 
the study ' Many studies limit thanselves to one academic term, basing 
comparisons of grades and persistence on data obtained while students were 
enrolled primarily or exclusively in r^edial courses where content level 
and grading practices may differ widely from those of regular college level 
courses. For example, one of the problems with Heinkel's study (1969), 
cited earlier, is that his four groups were composed of students who entered 
college in different semesters. From each of three semesters--Fall 1967, 
Spring 1968, and Fall 1968 --entering students were added to the original 
''N,** This means, then, that although grade point averages were always com- 
pared according to the number of terms completed, first semester grades for 
some students would be calculated for Fall 1967, for others. Spring 1968, 
and for a third group. Fall 1968 A number of variables may have intervened, 
including differences in the type of student who waits a semester before en- 
rolling or the possibility of variation in teachers' grading practices in 
Spring as opposed to Fall semester In short, the specific period was not 
held constant; yet students enrolling in various semesters were grouped to- 
gether as a single unit of comparison. 

A third problem with these evaluations is that, even when a valid con- 
trol group is used and when the study is longitudinal, the individual com- 
ponents of a successful program are not specified. This information is es- 
sential for the development of effective remedial programs. 

One fruitful approach to the problem of evaluating remedial courses has 
been developed by Boggs in A Developmental Research Plan for Junior College 
Remedial Education (1968) This design is discussed in Chapter 3, 

Unquestionably, the key to helping the low-achieving student is to be 
found in the characteristics of that student (see Chapter 3). Furthermore, 
educators concerned with remediation must, as Boggs has done, look to other 
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areas, such as motivation and learning theories, for answers to many of the 
problems presented by the ever- increasing number of i*emedial students seeking 
entrance into junior colleges. 

In addition to these three primary research problems, there is a related 
methodological issue involved in descriptions and evaluations of remedial pro- 
grams. TTie labels used to designate these programs, among them ''developmental," 
'^basic studies,'' 't)asic skills," and "conpensatory ," are as varied as the many 
levels of ranedial instruction^ In one junior college, "developmental' may re- 
fer to a course for students so lacking in reading ability as to be nearly ill- 
iterate; while in another institution the same term may be affixed to a class, 
voluntary in enrollment, for students whose academic deficiencies are but slight. 
TTie crucial issue here is not whether there should be uniformity of terminology 
but instead that there is a need for researchers to indicate in standard terms 
of reference what the general ability level is of any given group of students. 
It would be most useful if writers converted ability-levels of the students 
under discussion into terms of national norms for college freshmen. Some re- 
search utilizes mean scores established at one institution as a point of 
reference; others use national norms of 12th graders. Often no scores arc 
given. 

An example of the problem presented in comparing data is offered by 
Ferrin's survey (1971) of developmental programs in Midwestern community col- 
leges. Ferrin's study disclosed that, based on the questionable evidence 
of suljective estimates of college staff, 47 percent of the developmental 
students continued on to bachelor's degree or vocational studies programs; 
12 percent left the program to take a job; and 14 percent were still enrolled 
in the programs. According co respondents, only 25 percent quit the program 
from lack of interest, progress, or money. Ferrin warns that these percentages, 
based on subjective estimates of college staff members, may not be accurate. 
But even if they were, it would be difficult to calculate the relative effec- 
tiveness of the programs; with the exception of a few individual instances, 
nowhere does Ferrin define, in terms of standardized test scores, the ability 
level of such a group of students. 

When mean raw scores are given, it is not a difficult problem for the 
researcher to use conversion tables and compare achieved scores to national 
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norms and, then, to students in other institutions. Many studies, however, 
define their remedial groupings m terms of percentiles but do not specify 
whether the reference point is to an institutional nom, national norms for 
college freshmen, or national norms for high school seniors. 

Some researchers, of course, provide this information. Fitch (1969) 
established the mean score at Cerritos College (Norwalk, California) on the 
English Expression section of the Cooperative English test at 36, compared 
to a national mean score of 45 for college freshmen. This mean score of 
36 put the average Cerritos freshman at the 22 percentile nationally. Stu- 
dents were placed in one of three levels of English with reference to these 
national percentiles. 

The question is, of course, one of validation of success or failure 
of remedial courses, Heinkel (1969) concluded in his study of low-achievers 
at San Diego City College that the General Studies Program was ineffective. 
His students had received scores of 10 which is only the 'llth percentile 
based on West Coast junior college norms (p. 2]" in the English Section 
of the A. C. T. Can these findings be compared, for exanple, to the positive 
results obtained by El Camino's English Department, where a different English 
placement test (Purdue) is used with percentiles given m terms of the school's 
own norms? 

The above is not intended to discourage schools from adopting their own 
norms but merely to indicate one research dilemma m trying to compare reme- 
dial programs or to isolate factors contributing to their success or failure, 
for there is likely to be a vast difference in innate abilities between a 
student who scores slightly below a national mean and one who is unable to 
achieve over the 10th percentile. A program which deals with the latter type 
of student will have, m many cases, a much more demanding job of remediation 
with chances of failure being much higher than a program such as Macomb County 
Community College's Educational and Cultural Development program for students 
who score between the 10th and 58th percentile (reference group not indicated) 
on the School and College Ability Test (Ferrin, 1971). Many more students at 
the higher scoring levels m the latter program would be expected to succeed 
in school than would those m General Studies at San Diego City College, vAiere 
the highest score, not the lowest, is in the 10th percentile of a standardized 
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test (Heinkel, 1969), All of the previous discussion, of course, has not 
even touched upon the problems of comparisons when different tests are 
being used. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Although a number of remedial programs are purported to be successful, 
many of these evaluations are based on unreliable data. All too often those 
studies which have found that remedial programs affect neither the persistence 
nor the performance of low-achievers are the same studies which have used 
matched control groups and which are examples of careful research. To remedy 
these problems, a much more concerted effort must be made to collect reliable 
and valid data on remedial programs. Such research should control, minimally, 
for curriculum, sex, I.Q,, reading ability, achievement scores on English 
tests, age, ethnic group, and high school grade point average. Furthermore, 
factors such as teachers' attitudes, counseling, and teaching techniques must 
be identified and evaluated for their independent impact on their effective- 
ness on remedial programs. 

Gene Kersteins fl971) , President of the Western College Reading Associa- 
tion, outlined the major deficiencies of the research on junior college reading 
programs; they include: [1) poor study designs---the target of the research is 
not specified; (2) the data are not accurate; and (3) the researchers are often 
biased in favor of a certain program and are primarily concerned with proving 
its worth. In addition, remediation efforts are plagued by the lack of read- 
ing tests designed for junior college populations. Such tests would permit a 
more detailed diagnosis of a student's reading problems. Finally, Kersteins 
pointed out that despite the glut of materials for remedial readers, rarely 
are adequate reviews and evaluations of these materials available. 

Issues like homogeneous grouping arc controversial and require more re- 
search. Furthermore, junior colleges must decide which criteria they want 
to use in evaluating remedial programs and must also examine the latent func- 
tions of these programs- Do they, in fact, serve primarily as a sieve---a 
way of ridding the college of its less academic clients- --or do they truly 
attempt to remediate a student's scholastic deficiencies? This question is 
crucial; the answer to it no doubt will determine the overall success or 
failure of an institution's remediation efforts. 
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Introduction 

A survey of innovations in education recalls the old saw, nothing 
new under the sun, "for the primary thrust of innovative efforts is to- 
ward increasing individualization of instruction, a practice dating at 
least back to Socrates. Questions sach as relevancy and democratiza- 
tion of education all fall under this rubric; and the junior college, 
with its open door philosophy, is especially involved in adapting cur- 
ricula and instruction to the specific neeas of its students. 

A great deal of descriptive literature exists on educational inno- 
vations, some of which are banal, others exciting, but few evaluative 
studies have been conducted on them. This chapter will outline some 
of the major trends in curricular and instructional innovations in 
junior colleges and, when possible, will indicate evaluative findings 
on such innovations which appear in the literature. 

A semantic problem arises because innovation at one institution 
may be considered tradition at another. As a rule, however, innova- 
tions in the junior colleges fall into one or more of three main cate- 
gories: (1) those concerned with individualizing instruction; (2) 
technological innovations; and (3) innovative programs which represent 
attenpts to make education more relevant. There is, necessarily, much 
overlap in these three categories, the first and thiid being goals for 
which the second constitutes the means. 

Individualizing Instruction 

A number of innovative techniques and approaches to individualizing 
instruction are currently being developed and applied in junior colleges 
the two primary types are programed learning and, based on similar prin- 
ciples, audio- tutorial instruction. The major research need here is for 
evaluation of these innovations. An exan5)le of the lack of evaluative 
research comes from a survey of programed instruction in California jun- 
ior colleges (Deegan, 1971). From a total of 75 responding institutions 
only seven had conducted research on their programs. Furthermore, only 
19 reported that they had even purely descriptive data. 
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Golden West College (California) has established a continuum of inno- 
vative techniques v^iich are directly related to the degree of individual- 
ization of teaching (Roueche ^ Boggs, 1968). Seven teaching/ learning sit- 
uations are specified which lead from the conventional teacher-directed 
method to student -directed behavior. This continuum includes the following 
seven steps: 

1. Teacher directs mastery of content through lecture, 
discussion. 

2. Teacher supervises some drill exerci'^es which student 
does individually in the regular classroom. 

3. Student defines goals and pace of remedial or skills 
exercises, but this self- instruction is supervised 
by teacher. 

4. Individual- or group-directed case studies. 

5. Contenporary problems approach involving interdisci- 
plinary student-selected situations. 

6. Audio- ins tnirt ion in laboratory where student defines 
the pace and progress of his own work. 

7. Student selects materials, media, pace, scope, etc. 
Techniques for individualizing instruction include programed instruc- 
tion, audio-tutorial programs, vodeo-taped lectures, closed circuit tele- 
vision, and tutorial assistance. Often these techniques are offered in a 
tutorial laboratory. The most common of these is programed materials. 
Programed instruction was originally defined as involving an active res- 
ponse on the part of the student, immediate feedback regarding the accu- 
racy of the response, and allowing the student to pace his own work. 
Johnson (1969) wrote that the definition of programed instruction has been 
expanded to include **replicability and planned sequences of instructional 
events designed to produce measurable and consistent effects on the behav- 
ior of each participating student [p. 74].** In addition, the concept of 
self -pacing has been dropped. 

In the limited literature concerning prograJned courses, there are 
conflicting data regarding the actual programs in existence. For example, 
in February, 1971, the California Junior College Association conducted a 
survey of the use of programed instruction on 75 California cOiUmunity col- 
lege campuses (Deegan, 1971). The study found various types of programed 
instructional media in use: books, machines, audiotapes, videotapes, film 
loops, laboratory experiments, individualized laboratories (rc-ading and 
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writing), and audio-slide instruction. Most o£ these programs had been 
organized within the last five years. Although the range of subjects 
utilizing programed materials was wide, the investigator concluded that 
"very few colleges have made significant progress in the use of well- 
planned coordinated instruction plans [p. 14]." 

In spite of the finding of a common awareness of programed instruc- 
tion, the above study indicates that the actual use of programing is 
limited. In addition, a Fall, 1968, study of junior college English 
teachers showed that, to that date, almost one-third had not worked with 
programed instructional materials (Shugrue, 1970). 

Conflicting with the California Junior College Association study 
was a 1970 survey by Hinton. Hinton found that 72 percent of the junior 
colleges in California had instituted, or planned, audio -tutorial pro- 
grams. (Hinton, cited in MacMillan, 1973) The reason for the different 
finding is not clear from MacMillan 's summary, though a possible cause may 
be the use in survey questions of the phrase "plan to." 

The main issue regarding programed instruction is its effectiveness . 
Johnson surveyed a number of junior college programs utilizing programed 
materials. Of 26 such programs, 10 reported positive results; the rest 
did not report any evaluations. Of those reporting positive results, how- 
ever, many did not appear to use control groups as the basis for their 
judgments. One study, at Central Piedmont College, North Carolina, found 
no significant differences in the effectiveness of programed instruction 
over traditional methods but concluded that, because achievement was equal 
for the two matched groups used, programed instruction was superior in that 
it afforded greater convenience in scheduling as well as a reduction in 
cost. (Johnson, 1969b). 

In a study at "^an Diego's Mesa College two groups of students were 
matched for scores on the Cooperative English Test. (Roueche 5 Boggs, 1968). 
The first group was taught from programed materials and the second by con- 
ventional methods. TVo tests were administered to both groups at the end of 
the course; Test I was designed for those student who had been caught with 
programed materials and Test II was developed for the control group. Each 
group took both tests. No significant differences were found between the 
groups on the basis of the results of Test II; but there was a difference. 
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significant at the .01 level, when the groi:5)s were compared on Test I, with 
the experimental group achieving higher scores. On the basis of this study, 
recommendations were made that, if a choice is to be made regarding method, 
programed instruction should be given preference. 

It is important to note that such recommendations for instituting 
programed instruction, as well as other innovations, are frequently based 
on the lack of differences of results obtained when innovative techniques 
are compared to conventional methods (Johnson, 1969b; Banister, 1970). 
Such decisions are often buttressed by the favorable attitude of students 
toward programed materials. While this latter factor is certainly impor- 
tant, there is a need for follow-up studies to determine whether student 
enthusiasm may have emanated from the novelty of the technique or the spe- 
cial attention they received as part of an experimental group. 

A more recent innovation appearing in junior colleges which encoirpas- 
ses the technique and philosophy of programed learning is audio -tutorial 
instruction. Developed by Samuel Postlethwait, a botany professor at 
Purdue University, this technique combines programed instruction with a 
variety of media--tapes, films, laboratory work (Johnson, 1969b). The 
audio -tutorial approach often involves the use of various sizes of groups: 
General Assembly Sess ion (GAS) , the Small Assembly Session (SAS), and the 
Individual Study Session (ISS). Such a combination permits large lecture 
sessions, small group quiz section, and individual labox-^atory work. As 
with programed instruction the audio -tutorial approach sti esses the im- 
portance of specifying objectives, of individualizing learning, and of 
providing feedback. 

Johnson (1969b), in his survey of innovation in junior colleges, des- 
cribed a number of audio- tutorial programs. One of these was at Oakland 
(Michigan) Community College where audio -tutorial instruction was imple- 
mented campus -wide in 1965. Oakland's use of the technique was character- 
ized by the flexibility all9wed instructors, by special carrels designed 
for uudio- tutorial work, by team teaching, and by a variety of learning ex- 
periences. At the time of writing, Johnson stated that no evaluations of 
the Oakland programs had been conpleted. 

Though virtually no studies indicate negative results of audio -tutorial 
instruction, the degree of its impact is a moot point. St. Louis Junior 



College District has iiiplemented such an approach in science courses 
(Hunter, 1969), At Nferamec Community College in Missouri, a study of 
1200 biology students showed that students taught by the audio -tutorial 
method achieved higher grades and test scores than those in traditional 
courses. Some 73,9 percent of the experimental students achieved grades 
of *'C" or better, while only 61,3 percent of the controls did so (Johnson, 
1969b) . 

In summarizing the inpact of audio-tutorial programs in California 

junior colleges, John Hintor concluded: 

Students in audio -tutorial do learn more, in less 
cime... From three-quarters to ninety plus per- 
cent of the students prefer audio-tutorial to 
conventional methods when they have experienced 
both. Student performance, according to grades 
attained, are better in AT presentations than in 
conventional instruction, (Quoted in Mac Millan, 
1971, p. 26) 

Pirthermore, Hinton discovered that attrition in audio -tutorial programs 
was much lower than in traditionally taught courses: the dropout rate of 
audio- tutorial students ranged from 25 percent to 50 percent of the usual 
attrition rate for regular classes. 

Golden West College has applied its concept of innovation to an audio- 
tutorial biology course which utilizes tapes and student-directed learning 
in a laboratory situation (Boyle, 1968). Roueche and Boggs (1968), in 
summarizing this program, noted that compared to previous biology courses, 
the audio- tutorial approach allowed one- third to one-half more content, 
that there was a 66 percent decrease in attrition and failures, and that 
three .times as many A^s were given in the new couno. 

Banister (1970) described several programs which he labeled multi- 
media instruction. Because they are characterized by behavior objectives, 
some degree of programing, varied media, and an individualized approach, 
these programs can be considered audio -tutorial. Courses offered include 
typing, shorthand, mathematics, and biology. 

Although this investigator ^s survey was primarily descriptive, he 
noted that, compared to traditionally taught courses, the multi-media ap- 
proach did not appear to be significantly superior. (Criteria for this 
judgment were not given.) As was mentioned with respect to evaluations 
of programed instruction, a lack of demonstrated inferiority is often the 
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basis for supporting audio- tutorial methods. If additional research con- 
firms this lack of difference in instructional approaches, other factors 
such as cost and convenience my tip tlie balance in favor of one method. 
Junior colleges must, however, be certain that these latter two factors 
do not dictate the choice of approach; therefore, they must commit them- 
selves to continual critical evaluations of innovations and traditional 
techniques , 

Both audio -tutorial and programed instruction fall under the heading 
of the systems approach to learning, a phrase which has become increasingly 
common in the literature on educational innovation. This approach, bor- 
rowed from business and government operations, involves defining specific 
goals which can be measured (behavioral objectives), establishing the means 
for achieving these goals, and evaluating the results, Johnson (1969b) 
applied the phrase to the teaching- learning situation: 

,,, systems analysis begins with definitions of changes 
desired in student behavior, ,, Outcomes having been de- 
fined, there follou^s a series of pretests, teaching- 
learning experiences, evaluation of achievement, and 
revisions of procedures [p. 91]. 

The specificity of the objective is crucial: not only must the goal be 
carefully defined, it should also indicate che circumstances under which 
the corresponding behavior will be evaluated and the minimum amount of 
coupe tence expected. The degree to which junior colleges have embraced 
the systems approach varies from applying it to the preparation of a 
single course to committing a total institution to its underlying philoso- 
phy. An example of the latter is Oakland (Michigan) Community College, 
The National Laborator>^ for Higher Education (NLHE), fonnerly the 
Regional Education Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia, in Durham, 
North Carolina, is a federally- funded agency which seeks to promote change 
in education through the systems approach, stressing particularly the idea 
of accountability. Working mainly with colleges, NLIE emphasizes that the 
responsibility for learning rests with the teacher. As of 1970, 14 junior 
colleges had begun applying the systems approach advocated by NLHE (Boisseau, 
1970a), This involved individualizing instruction, including the packaging 
of instruction Kits (programed instruction) and the use of various media. 
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John Tyler Comniunity College is one of the junior colleges working 
with NLHE. In the fall of 1969, 12 humanities faculty members signed 
perforioance agreements- -accountability contracts between faculty and ad- 
ministration- -in vdiich the instructor promises to produce a certain amount 
of learning in a specified number of students (Boisseau, 1970b). For ex- 
asnple^ one instructor agreed that 80 percent of the objectives established 
for her course would be met by 85 percent of her students. In the future, 
teachers may not receive merit increases unless they fulfill their per- 
formance contracts. 

Although extensive gadgetry, such as a multi-media laboratory, may 
be enployed in the systems approach, basic to this approach is the asstnnp- 
tion that specific course objectives and the degree of competence e:q)ected 
must be communicated to the student. 

There are three major hiatuses in the literature on innovative tech- 
niques. The first concerns the rate of retention: Do such methods corre- 
spond to cramming material, with subsequent and rapid loss of knowledge? 
No data exist on this question. 

Second, what types of students are most likely to profit from these 
techniques? Is it primarily the highly -motivated, achieving student who 
can benefit or are these techniques better suited to the needs of low- 
achievers? Johnson's (1969b) survey of programed instruction covered 
over 20 programs and included both transfer credit and remedial classes; 
students in both types of programs seemed to profit --or at least did not 
suffer- -from programed techniques. 

One limitation of innovations such as programed learning and audio- 
tutorial instruction in the community college is their stress on independ- 
ent work. As was noted in Oiapter 2, several studies of junior college 
students have indicated that they are less autonomous and rely more on 
direction from others than their four -year counterparts. For example, at 
the inception of audio -tutorial courses at Oakland Community College, at- 
tendance at sessions was generally voluntary but research indicated that 
under such a condition student achievement was low and attrition high. 
Consequently, attendance was made mandatory, a situation resulting in higher 
achievement and lower dropout rates. (Johnson, 1969b) 
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A third, albeit much more difficult, area requiring investigation 
is the ephemeral issue of latent learning. Does a student in a traditional 
classroom internalize more or less unconsciously attitudes, values, motiva- 
tions, and skills from both teacher and students which he cannot learn 
from interactions with mechanical and printed matter alone? Hiis points 
up a major methodological problem regarding the use of various programed 
materials: to what use- -and to what extent—should they be incorporated 
into a class? Should they form the basis of a course or merely be sup- 
plemental? Although the greatest contribution of programed instruction 
appears to be that it permits individualization of learning, the fact 
that ^uch instruction releases teachers from more mundane activities is 
also important: 

In colleges the practice of repeating multiple 
section live lectures intended primarily for 
conveying factual information is a common ex- 
ample of the misuse of instructor time. Wfien 
replicable instructional episodes utilizing 
media are used for this type of learning, in- 
structor time is freed for higher level teaching, 
discussions, and evaluation or for additional 
instructicnal development. (California Junior 
College Association, quoted in Deegan, 1971, p. 1) 

Technological Innovations 

With technological advances has come the introduction in education 
of sophisticated mechanisms and materials. The research priorities de- 
lineated for individualized instruction also apply to technical innova- 
tion; the effects of such innovations must be ascertained. 

The major technical innovation in community colleges is television. 
The number of closed circuit lectures within junior colleges, however, 
appears .o be dwindling. Johnson (1969b) foimd few instances of classes 
offered via closed circuit television. Perhaps one of the reasons for 
the relative ineffectiveness of television was that originally its 
unique capacities were not utilized and instead this medium served only 
to transmit traditional lectures. With the exception of open circuit, 
public broadcasts, television seems to be most effective ^^s a teaching 
aid rather than assuming the burden of presenting an entire class. 
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Open circuit broadcasts to the non-college public may provide a way 
for true democratization of higher education, Chicago City College's T,V, 
College, initiated in 1955, has had over 100,000 students register for 
more than 150,000 courses (Christenscn, 1968), Students register in per- 
son for classes and go to the college caiipus to take final examinations. 
The rest of the work is done in and from the home. Well- organ i::ed lec- 
tures are given on television and study guides are provided for each 
class. Papers are mailed in, graded, and returned to the student. 
Graders are available for telephone consultations. In addition, lists 
of students in the same geographical area are mailed to students so that 
they can arrange to study together if they wish. Occasionally, student 
panels from the T.V, audiences are presented on a televised class ses- 
sion. More than 150 students have earned A, A, degrees via Chicago's T,V, 
College, and 1600 have conpleted a large part of the work towards their 
degree (Koester, 1969), 

Long Beach (California) City College ran an open-circuit T,V. lec- 
ture series for credit in health education, vdiich included such topics 
as quackery, arthritis, and mental illness (Long Beach City College, 
1968), Over 2,000 people enrolled for credit and an estimated 32,000 
watched the program. As a side benefit, the college estimated that 
through tliis venture it received $200,000 vorth of publicity. 

Some technical innovations, not yet put into action, are still 
in the planning stages. One of the most exciting is a Sensorium, planned 
by Laney College in Oakland, California (Homitz, 1968; Johnson, 1969b), 
The Sensorium is a geodesic dome which according to Homitz would provide 
"access to the total sensory apparatus of the student fP- 96]," It in- 
cludes stereophonic sound; simultaneous front, side, and rear motion pic- 
ture projection; atmospheric control which permits a temperature range of 
from 40° to 80° in minutes; aromatic control; and a floor which can be 
tilted or shaken. Due to lack of funding, however, Laney College has 
abandoned its plans to construct the Sensorium for the time being. 
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Programs to Make Hducation More Relevant 

The third major area of innovation is concerned with attempts by 
junior colleges to give education more relevancy, a word which, though 
it has become a cliche, nonetheless sums up a pressing need in higher 
education. Relevancy may be construed as a concerted outreach by 
junior colleges into the communities they serve, A summary of some of 
the attempts being made by junior colleges to adjust to contemporary 
and immediate situations is presented below, 

Chicago City College, already cited for the impact of its T,V, 
College, has become especially involved in bringing higher education 
to non-student populations (Koester, 1969), Its Urban Skills Academy 
offers a literacy course for adults ranging in ages from 19 to 70, 
which increases reading levels from third to sixth grade in three months, 

Malcolm X College, one of the City Colleges of Chicago, operates 
an Allied Health Program, which trains people for health and medical 
jobs. Originally organized to provide 28 weeks of basic education and 
on the job training for semi-skilled occupations, the Allied Health 
Prograip has been expandea to include two-year programs tor courses such 
as inhalation therapy, 

A major thrust of the City Colleges of Chicago is to work with 
large agencies within the city. For example, in conjunction with the 
training of its Allied Health students, C.CC has a larga-scale con- 
tractual r.greement with Cook County General Hospital, In addition, 
in affiliation with City Hall the CC.C operates the Public Service 
Institute, which trains people for civil service and law enforcement 
occupations. Presently, all police recruits take one-fourth of their 
courses through the City Colleges, 

Malcolm X College, with a predominantly black student enrollment, 
is located in the West Side ghetto of Chicago and is intensely involved 
in attempts to ameliorate the impoverished conditions of the comnunity. 
In addition to operating the Allied Health Program, Malcolm X offers 
sucli programs as basic literacy classes and extension courses at a near- 
by boys' refonnato*"y. 
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A number of junior colleges are utilizing mobile instructional, 
recruiting, and counseling units to reach non-student populations in 
their communities. Such schools are Los Angeles City College, Central 
Seattle City College, and Contra Costa College (Richmond, California). 
Sponsored by Cerritos College (California), in Spring 1970, Mexican- 
America., students went from door-to-door in the Mexican-American 
community to discuss the college. If individuals expressed interest 
in pursuing the subject further, counseling appointments at the 
school were made for them. In the course of four Saturdays of such 
canvassing, 170 people, mainly adults, made appointments with Cer- 
ritos College counselors. Perhaps the most significant finding was 
that, although these people all lived within a radius of two to five 
miles from canpus, their knowledge of courses and admission procedures 
was extremely limited. Generally, most of these adults assumed that 
a high school diploma was a prerequisite for enrollment and they did 
not know that there were no tuition fees nor that they could attend 
part-time or evenings. These adults were frequently unaware of the 
various vocational/technical programs or courses in English as a 
second langioage. 

Another exanple of a junior college committed to serving broader 
conmunity needs is Pasadena City College. Through its Community Adult 
Training Center, four major educational programs are offered to resi- 
dents of the junior college district. TTiese programs include adult 
basic courses such as literacy, high school credit courses leading 
to a diploma, general adult interest courses such as art and music, 
and vocational courses. Since its inception in 1968, the Community 
Adult Training Center has placed over 2,000 of its vocat;^.onal students 
in jobs. The vocational courses range from electronics to merchandise 
checking and vary in length from six weeks to a year. The Center's 
vocational programs are often organized to meet a specific request from 
outside firms or agencies. Pasadena's adult courses are offered in some 
70 locations in its district. This trend of establishing satellite cen- 
ters is increasing: many junior colleges have offered classes in 
churches and elementary and secondary schools as a means of reaching more 
comnunity residents. 
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Although all junior colleges will not be able to become as involved 
in their communities as Malcolm X or Pasadena, it is apparent from stud- 
ies such as that of Cerritos College that they can at least do more to 
inform their communities of the opportunities available at local cam- 
puses • 

In addition to community outreach attempts, curricula are being de- 
veloped witliin junior colleges themselves to provide education and train- 
ing in contemporary fields. One of the most recent trends in such endeav- 
ors is the offering of courses in ecology. An issue of the Junior College 
Journal was devoted to surveying ecological education efforts in junior 
colleges. Between 1966 and 1970, the number of environmental programs of- 
fered in community colleges rose. from 6 to 50, with at least 25 more being 
planned (Pratt, 1971b). 

In the summer of 1970, a v/orkshop, the Community College Environmen- 
tal Ecological Technician Education Workshop, was held in Denver, Colorado 
(Pratt, 1971a, 1971b) Sponsored by the United States Office of Education, 
the workshop had two main objectives: (1) to dev^elop an interdisciplinary 
ecological course and (2) to outline a basic educational core for other en- 
vironmental programs. Three occupational educational categories were spe- 
cified, including both A, A. degree and non-degree programs which train 
junior college students as ecological technicians. 

Newton (1971) wrote that pollution control is the main focus of the 
newly developed environmental programs at junior colleges and lists exam- 
ples of program titles: Pollution Abatement Technology, Environmental 
Engineering Technology, and Water and Wastewater Technology. Programs 
range from those with an engineering format to those which are primarily 
scientific in orientation. Some of the problems in establishing an en- 
vironmental curriculum include identifying local employment potential, 
publicity for the program, and co£t of the equipment required to effect 
srch a program. 

In addition to occupational ly oriented environmental education, junior 
colleges are developing ecology courses for general education. Twenty- two 
junior colleges are cooperating in the preparation of '7>Ian and Environment," 
a general education course which, according to McCabe (1971), is designed 
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to provide '^a broad understanding of the basic concepts concerning man 
and his environment. [p. 16]." Faculty members from the participating 
junior colleges are collaborating to produce an extensive, flexible 
course outline and materials for the course. 

Implementing Innovative Programs 

One final question to be considered regarding educational innova- 
tions concerns the factors at a junior college which contribute to its 
willingness to attempt innovations. Johnson (1969a) listed five such 
factors. The first is that a college give its teachers the right to 
fail if they wish to try new methods. A second is the staff's know- 
ledge of new developments. Delta College (Michigan), for example, 
sent 14 of its faculty members to visit 64 innovative centers of higher 
education. Several colleges have established innovation centers where 
their faculty members may learn about or try out innovations (Koester, 
1969; Johnson, 1969a). Third, the faculty must be involved in innova- 
tive efforts. 

A fourth elanent is the existence on campus of a person who is an 
agent of change, or in Johnson's phrase, ''Vice* President in Charge of 
Heresy" (1969b). An idea borrowed from a speech by Philip Coombs, this 
Vice-President in Charge of Heresy has been institutionalized in the Edu- 
cational Development Office. The E.D.O. is a community college staff 
member whose job is to promote instructional improvement, particularly 
in the application of the systems approach to learning (National Labora- 
tory for Higher Education, 1971). The E.D.O. assists faculty by train- 
ing them in innovative skills, as well as in evaluating learning. He is 
committed to the discovery and application of new methods and to a con- 
stant revision of instruction. The staff of the National Laboratory for 
Higher Education is currently working with E.D.O. 's from 20 junior col- 
leges. 

The fifth factor contributing to innovation in a junior college is 
the institution's willingness to provide time and money for innovative 
experimentation. Many junior colleges argue they crnnot affort the cost 
of such experimentation. In Johnson's survey (1969b) of programed in- 
struction, however, most institutions found that costs were reduced when 
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such instruction was used. The initial installation of audio-tutorial 
systems and equipment appears costlier at first, but it is possible that 
the long-range costs, when such factors as staff reduction are considered, 
may be similar to or even less than traditional systems. Some schools, 
such as Meramec Conmiunity College in St. Louis, believe that the audio - 
tutorial approach is the more economical one (Johnson, 1969b). In addi- 
tion there are occasional fringe benefits to the junior college when it 
innovates, as in the case of the publicity which Long Beach City College 
received from its televised health class. In California, in 1970, the 
state legislature passed a bill (The Fong bill) which permitted more flex- 
ibility in state support for instructional assistance programs (Deegan 
1971). 

Perhaps the most vital question to be asked concerning the desire to 
innovate is not whether an institution wishes to experiment with new gadgets 
and systems but rather whether it is willing to question basic values and 
assumptions about higher education. Otherwise, the implementation of inno- 
vations will not radically improve instruction but will merely disguise 
mediocre learning conditions with an Oi^erlay of technological frills and 
philosophical verbage, a situtation analogous to frosting a stale cake. 

Stanley Ikenberry (1971) , in an ar icle which stressed the limited 
improvement in higher educational instruction in the past century, wrote 
that basic values obstruct educational change. Ikenberry lists four such 
assumptions which must be reconsidered: (1) the arbitrary time limits 
set on learning- -within a certain number of hours each week and for a 
set period of weeks, all students are expected to 1 .arn LliC same specified 
amount of knowledge; (2) the normative grading system, which stresses the 
relativity of performance as compared to others rather than the student's 
own learning; (3) the clinging to symbols of education, such as credits and 
the value of four years of college, to the detriment of ideal objectives 
of learning; and (4) colleges' commitment, through normative evaluation, to 
screening out less able students, rather than focusing on in^^roving the 
performance of all learners. 

In short, to quote Ikenberry: 

The failure of previous college and university instruc- 
tion systems to make steady and significant gains in 
effectiveness is not traceable to a failure to utilize 
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technology or to try innovative approaches in teaching. 
The failure relates to unexa-. xned values and assumptions... 

A reordering of values and assumptions is an 
essential prerequisite to resolving the crisis now 
confronting higher education, [p. 80] 

Conclusion and Recommendations for Further Research 

Research on program and instructional innovations in junior collef;e . 
has produced some evaluative data, but there is conflicting evidence re- 
garding the relative merits of various innovations. Due to a variety of 
possible objectives, some programs, such as publicly televised classes, 
cannot easily evaluated. 

Instructional techniques lend thanselves well to expermentation. 
Program innovations, however, such as ecology courses or Laney College's 
Sensorium, have broader, more elusive goals related co self- and envi- 
ronmental- awareness Homitz (1968), for example, compared one facility 
of the Sensorium, touch control (a wheel attached to seats and which has 
a variety of texture), to the "feelies" of Huxley's Brave New World . 
One cannot help but think that such a total sensory approach will en- 
hance a student's experience- -but in vrtiat way? Junior colleges must be 
wary of pursuing innovations for their own sake. There is an urgent need 
for these institutions to first examine traditional objectives rather 
than focusing only on traditional techniques and programs. 
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CHAPTER 9 
COUNSELING DIVERSE STUDENTS 



Ronald Hart 



Introduction 



Coimunity colleges are multipurpose institutions, ^tost are required 
by law to maintain an open admissions policy. As a result, the student 
bodies of comnunity colleges are markedly heterogeneous in range and type 
of ability, background, and aspiration. To ser\^e these students, the 
curriculum is a broadly diversified series of courses which range from uni- 
versity transfer programs and continuing adult education, to terminal pro- 
grams of vocational training and general education. In such a multifarious 
rilicu, it is not suprising that students experience some difficulty and 
confusion in planning a course of study which is comnersurate with their 
education?-] and vocational goals. 

The situation appears even more conplex when we consider the fact 
thar mfjiy college students are initially uncertain about their educational 
and vocational plans, and about their own capabilities. It is highly im- 
probable that tjiay can make reasonable educational choices unaided. They 
need adequate information and guiuance regarding the nature and purposes 
of the various curricula, regarding their own personal capacities and in- 
terests, and regarding occupational opportunities and educational requi- 
sites in their chosen fields. To answer these needs, most community col- 
leges have established specialized, professional guidance and counseling 
services in order to help students make optimal use of their own resources 
and those of the college. "Guidance and Counseling" is considered one of 
the major functions of community colleges (Johnson, 1969; Medsker, 1960; 
Thornton, 1966). 

A considerable body of literature exists which attempts to describe, 
analyze, conpare, and evaluate the guidance and counseling programs of 
community colleges. This chapter is an attempt to identify the major is- 
sues in community college couiseling and to cite representative works. 

In surveying the literature, one is struck by the diversity, even con- 
fusion, of ideas of those workinj^ in this area. One must a.^ree vvith Soreicon 
(1968) that there is considerable ambiguity, disorder, and paradox in the 
theory and practice of counseling. There is no common language; there are 
serious disagreements over the aims which community college guidance and 
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counseling progr.ims should atteiitpt to accomplish; there is divergence of 
opinion concerning the tediniques to be employed lliese differences are 
not always explicit, but they do represent, in the final analysis, real 
ethical and philosophical disagreements, as well as real practical im- 
plications . 

Philosphical Consideratior s . 

At first glance it might appear difficult to relate particular guid- 
ance programs to more general philosphical principles. Many student per- 
sonnel programs appear to be scarcely more than an uncoordinated series 
of ad hoc encounters between student and faculty, and student and adminis- 
trator, unguided by any general, integrative framework of ideas- As 0' 
Banion (1971) indicated, most community cclle^^^' studen^ counseling pro- 
grams "lack a sense of mission, commitment, or community [p. 77].*' Never- 
theless, if one examines the policies and modes of operation of even the 
most piecemeal programs, certain implicit aims and values are discernable. 
Administrators may not always articulate these values; nonetheless, they 
are being ^perationalized through adjniiiibtrative programs. 

For purposes o^ this dscussion, we will identify two general schools 
of thought, or philosophical perspectives The more traditional view we 
will cal] the ''Social Ethic" Repre.sentative of this position are such 
commentators as Thornton (1966) who stated tliat the true measure of the 
stt.ture of an educational institution should be the number of young people 
it prepares well for their roles in life. He suggested that inasmuch as 
technology has created a demand for more people in positions requiring 
iiiore educational preparations, the task of higher education is to satisfy 
this dem,:;nd- Concurrently, the President's Commission on Higher Education 
(1948) spoke of the "social role of education [Vol I, p 5]." A similar 
viewpoint was expressed by Francis Horn fl956) who feels that the central 
concern for the colleges is how to "provide graduates prepared for the 
thousands of specialized tasks which must be carried on in our technologi- 
cal civilization, and at the same time prepared for the demanding responsi- 
bilities of intelligent and informed citizenship [p. 312]." 
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Other illustrations of the "Social Ethic" viewpoint include Maurice 
Smith (1967) who suggested, in response to the question "IVhat is Junior 
College Counseling?", that one of the major aims is "to assist both stu- 
dents and teachers to understand, develop, and provide those human rela- 
tions experiences which are involved in problems of adjustment Ip. 1]," 
A similar perspective is reflected in the words of Henry Nelson (1956) 
concerning the general philosophy of education, and by implication the 
aim of guidance programs within the general educational process: "Deci- 
sions as to what should be taught and the way it should be taught are 
made by reference to the usefulness of the knowledge in everyday life. 
Knowledge is conceived of, not as an end in itself, but as a means to a 
more abundant personal life, and a stronger, freer social order fp, 37]," 
Commentators of this persuasion, we can conclude, define the aims of edu- 
cation primarily in social te^ ns, that is, education is in the first in- 
stance a means of satisfying the needs of the society for responsive citi- 
zens, and for trained, efficient workers. Implicit in these views is a 
philosophy of education and counseling which O'Banion (1971) concluded 
"is paternalistic at best, and autocratic at worst. From this perspective 
the educational process has been educare, 'to put into'; students have 
been the passive recipients of education as a product [p. 7]." He sees 
counseling programs which are predicated on this model as merely a series 
of services reacting to forces within the college comrnanity. 

In the past few years there has begun to emerge, as a counterpoise 
to the "Social Ethic," a series of views, which, taken together, conprise 
a "Humanist Ethic" or philosophy of education and counseling. This view 
is based on the notion of educere, "to lead out of," Counseling programs 
predicated on this philosophy attenpt to create a fpcilitative atmosphere 
m which students can increase not only tneir skill competencies, aware- 
ness and acceptance of others, and their intellectual understanding, but 
vv:ll also grow in flexibility and creativity, awareness and acceptance of 
self , courage to explore and experiment, openness to experience and czaMi 
a useful value system and a satisfying life style. O'Banion (1971) sug- 
gested that counseling prograirs which adopt this orientation will give the 
student an opportunuy to be introspective > to examine his own values, at- 
titudes, be?iefs and abilities, to examine how these effect the quality of 
his relationships with others, and to broaden and deepen a developing phi- 
losophy of life. 
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These sentiments have been echoed by other commentators. Nevitt 

Sanford (1967) concluded that 

...the time has come for us to control our zeal for 
imparting knowledge and skills, and to concentrate 
our efforts on developing the individual student... 
By education for individual development, I mean a 
program consciously undertaken to promote an iden- 
tity bas:d on such qualities as flexibility, crea- 
tivity, openness to experience and responsibility 
[pp. 3-9]. 

Sorenson's (1968) formulation of an instructional model for counseling, is 

also suggestive cj: the new mode: 

Since the essence of freedom is choice, the person 
who has more alternatives available to him is more 
free than the person who has fewer. Freedom does 
not nierely depend on the lack ot external constraints; 
more importantly, it entails the absence of inter- 
nal constraints. Freedom requires knowledge, imagi- 
nation, and self-confidence; and the person who pos- 
sesses thi^se traits has more choices available to 
him than one who is ignorant, and lacking in imagina- 
tion and seir-confidence [p. 6] 

Other notable statements of the emerging Humanist perspective are to be 
found in McConnell's forward to the Carnegie Report (1964) and 
Matson's "Guidelines for Student Personnel Services in Junior College'' 
(1^67). Proponents of the emerging model see the student guidance and 
counseling programs of community colleges as the most signiticant force 
within the institutions for humanizing the educational process. The stu- 
dent personnel worker of the new mode ^wld no longer act as an interpreter 
of the institutional philosophy, but would htlp students elucidate their 
own personal value schedules against which the institutional philosophy 
could be judged. 

This philosophical dichotomy is a theme which runs through the lit- 
erature on community college guidance and counseling. In the following 
pages we will summarize the current public discussions on a number of salient 
issues in the student personnel field. Although the literature focuses on 
the day-to-day, concrete concerns of organizing and administering counseling 
programs, beneath these surface considerations can be detected the underlying 
philosophical concerns. 
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Organization and Administration of Guidance and Counseling Prograins. 

In large measure, the literature on the organization and administration 
of community college guidance and counseling programs are discussions of what 
such programs ought to be, but are not . The National Committee for Appraisal 
and Development of Junior College Student Personnel Programs (see Raines 1965) 
has devised a Basic Program or model for community college guidance and coun- 
seling programs. Judged against this standard, the extant programs of most 
colleges are deficient in the extreme, Raines (1965) reports that those func- 
tions designed to coordinate, evaluate, and upgrade student personnel programs 
are ineffective in nine out of ten institutions. There is a lack of profes- 
sional leadership; student services are poorly coordinated, poorly staffed, 
and poorly understood by students, faculty, administrators, and the community. 
Although there is a plethora of articles calling for more professional counse- 
lors, more financial support, more coordination among faculty and administra- 
tors, an':', more research, there is a dearth of studies which offer a systenatic 
evaluation of current programs , and almost without exception, those articles 
which do deal with actual counseling programs are more descriptive than analyt- 
ical (Capper and Caddy, 1969). These limitations should be bom in mind by 
the reader as he proceeds to the following summary of discussions on major topics 
found in the literature** 

TTie Role of the Faculty 

In *iie past few decades, with the development of specialized, profession- 
al student guidance and counseling programs, the participation of faculty mem- 
bers in these endeavors has waned. Nevertheless, in absolute terms, the fac- 
ulty of community colleges are still very much an integral part of these func- 
tions, and Robinson 'J960) even detected so.,^ething of a resurgence in faculty 
invo'^vement. 



A major study which will be a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of the state of development of comnunity college student per- 
sonnel services is The ^AJC Survey currently in progress under the 
direction of Dr, Jane Nlatson and sponsored by the Esso Education 
Foundation. Results of this study are slated for publication in the 
Fall of 1972. Preliminary findings have been reported in J.E. Matson, 
A Perspective on Student Personnel Services (Junior College Journal, 
1972, 4(6), 48-52). — 
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Guidance and counseling programs usually include four closely related 
functions: (1) orientation to the college, (2) educational advisement, 
(3) occiqjational guidance, and (4) personal counseling. There is not always 
a clear demarcation between functions, and counseling in one area usually 
OTtails at least some marginal counseling in other areas. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that faculty members, vdiose participation in educational ad- 
visement programs is vital, should also perfiDrm guidance duties in other 
areas of counseling. In practice, however, their con5)etence (and formal 
training) for counseling in areas other than educational advising is limited. 
Hedlund (1968) found that the faculty of New York community colleges were 
relatively uninformed about the performance of many student guidance services . 
Starr (19''1) surveyed the comnunity colleges of Colorado and found that al- 
though regular faculty members routinely served as counselors, they lacked 
adequate counseling materials and were not always adequately trained to do 
personal counseling. 

Some observers have found merit in a rather strict division of labor, 
allowing faculty to use their expertise to advise students oi* educational 
matters, leaving the more complex personal counseling and vocational guidance 
to professional counselors, Fahsbender (1969) found that faculty members vrfio 
were specifically selected for advising functions, anc who were given relea:>cJ 
time from teaching, were preferred by self-reliant students as a source of ad- 
vice on educational matters. Students reported that they soughr adult helpers 
who were available, vdio were authorities in the student's major field, and 

showed concern for the student as an individtial. Students were satisfied 
with the assistance received from both professional counselors and faculty 
advisers, but preferred to be assigned to faculty advisers, primarily for 
reasons of availability and expertise. The academic progress of these stu- 
dents was not adversely affected by assignment to faculty advisers. Thus, 
the professional counselors were freed for more intensive personal guidance 
for those students vAio were less certain of themselves, and less certain of 
their goals. 

Other analysts have argued that the question is not vAiether faculty should, 
or should not, be involved in coimselir^;, but rather in what manner they should 
participate. Some community colleges i^ave begun to utilize the faculty in two 
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coT!plementary ways. First, faculty members are being trained to perform some 
personal counseling services, A future trend and demand for the professional 
stijdent personnel worker as a behavioral scientist wno can train and direct 
faculty to help students was seen by Matson (1967). Tiller/ (1969) suggested 
the inportance of counselors taking the initiative to recruit faculty members 
to serve on guidance teams . 

The second type of faculty involvement was described by Robinson (1960) 
who claimed that the faculty have a responsibility to cooperate with the stu- 
dent personnel counselors and to participate in the planning and development 
of student guidance programs At some colleges, such as Illinois Central 
College, faculty membc" fulfill this responsibility by serving as consult- 
ants to counselors (see O'Banion, 1971). Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson 
(1965) suggested that student counseling specialists should maintain offices 
within the various academic departments, and attend faculty meetings so that 
close proximity can encourage a closer contact with faculty menbers, and in 
this way explore the unique counseling needs of each discipline. Similar 
proposals have been offered by Blocker and Richardson (1968) and by Harvey 
(1967), O'Banion (1971) reported tlat Lili^iri i^jinc^^ '\\r^^Qr Collc?,c (Illi- 
nois) and Forest Park Comnunity College (Missouri) have instituted such de- 
centralized programs- It should be re-emphasi:*ed, however, that these com- 
prehensive approaches to counseling, are the exception, and not the rule. 

If it IS reasonable to consider the role of the; teaching faculty in 
the counseling program, by the same logic it is sensible to explore what 
contributions the counseling staff can make to the area of teaching. 
Some colleges have found that not only do counselors have a special com- 
petence to teacli particular subjects, they also become better counselors 
as the result of the direct and continuous contact with students which teach- 
ing entails. Moreover, as teachers, they have a chance to influence curri- 
culum development. For exanpie, the counseling staff at Fulton-^tontgomery 
Coninunity College (Nev/ York) is involved in teaching in botli of these ways. 
The Student Personnel Division has been organized as an academic division. 
Counselors serve as instnictors in the Seminar on College Life, a credit 
course in whicli the student examines his own beliefs and abilities. More- 
over, the division defines as its first priority the assistance of other 
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divisions in developing and modifying courses and curricula in order to 
better meet the needs of students, and, if this is not f*.asible, it must 
assume the task of developing these programs within the Student Personnel 
Division (O'Banion, 1971). 

Student Response to Counseling Programs 

The response of students to available guidance and counseling services 
varies markedly from campus to campus. Axiomatically, on caucuses where the 
student personnel services are little understood, the student response to 
them is low. O'Banion's (1969) survey of Colorado community colleges found 
that students were only vaguely informed of the services available, and were 
generally apathetic to the student personnel program. He concluded that the 
low student response was a function of a lack of adequate information. TTiis 
conclusion is substantiated by the findings of Knoell nd Medsker (1964) 
vdiich showed that junior college students transferring to four-year colleges 
gave a generally low rating to the counseling and advising the)- had received 
at junior college, although they did give higher ratings to the jxmior col- 
leges than to ^he counseling services offered by the four -year colleges. 
Large percentages of students said they were not counseled either at the 
junior college or after transfer. They reported that they had not been 
aware of the availability of cot'^seling services at the time they had pro- 
blems of 'jdjustment, nor had the> been able to obtain satisfaction from 
their faculty advisors, Tne problem is exacerbated by the traditional style 
of counseling, which is essentially passive: the counselor waits in his cu- 
bicle for the student to initiate the encounter. Thus counseling programs 
suffer from a continued low saliency. Students do not know what services 
are available to them, and thus do not avail themselves of them, 

Collins (1969) suggested that student response to counseling programs 
is primarily a function of the personal motivation of individual students. 
He concluded that those students who are most in need of counseling are those 
vrfio are least likely to seek it and, conversely, those who seek it are those 
viho are already most highly motivated. Sensor (1967) found that three-fourths 
of the students in his survey who finished the second year of junior college 
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indicated that they had received ^^^od or excellent counseling; by contrast, 
a survey of drop-out students showed that they most often mentioned adequate 
counseling as the factor which would have most iinproved their co*"' situa- 
tion. He suggests that there was a critical counseling differential between 
the two groups. Counseling may be an effect, as well as a cause, of academic 
achievement . 

Student response to counseling may also be a function of students' judg- 
ments about what are appropriate subjects for counseling. Fahsbender (1969) 
found that students felt capable of solving their own personal problems; when 
they needed help on educational problems they preferred to see a faculty ad- 
visor rather than a counselor. Sensor (1962) presented parallel findings 
from Riverside City College (California) which mdic^ned that the majority of 
students normally solved tlieir personal problems without counseling assistance. 
Students indicated that they considered educational and vocational planning 
and related academic matters as appropriate issues to discuss with the college 
counselor. Guidance on personal problems was not included on the '^appropriate" 
list. The low rcrsponse which junior college students demonstrate toward guid- 
ance and counseling programs is in part a carry over of the generally poor 
linage of high school counselors. Nfareover, junior college counselors are often 
perceived as in^^uff iclently prepared, either personally or professionally, to 
deal with tlie personal problems of students . 

^rhe Counseling Staff 

IVho are the people who become college counselors? What is tlieir backgiound? 
Their personal attributes? Their views and motivations? These are important 
questions in assessing student counseling programs, but unfortunately the lit- 
erature throws very little light on the subject. 

Professional Competence 

It seems safe to conclude that the level of professional competence of col- 
lege counselors is discouragmgly low. Humphreys (1952) found that profession- 
ally qualified personnel workers were not used in sufficient numbers, and ade- 
quate in-service training for staff members was generally lacking. Raines (1965) 
discovered that m more than half of the colleges studied, the counseling and 
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guidance services were inadequate; the problem steinmed from a lack of pro- 
gressive leadership and a dearth of trained staff members. O'Banion re- 
ported that although counseling staff members of the nine Colorado community 
colleges he surveyed had good professional preparation, their numbers were 
insufficient, and there was little provision for in-service training. Matson 
(1965) suggested that the problem stems, in large part, from the fact that 
university graduate training programs with special en5)hasis on junior college 
personnel needs simply are not producing a sufficient number of graduates to 
fill the employment needs of the junior colleges. Of course, economic con- 
straints on hiring are also a factor. 

In the face of this shortage of trained personnel some alternative staff- 
ing arrangements are being tried. Sloan (1970) recommended the use of para- 
professional aides to release counselors for the more challenging tasks. ITiis 
has been implemented at Meramec Cojimunity College (St. Louis). Pyle and Snyder 
(1971) found a sjanilar arrangement at Harrisburg Area Community College (Penn- 
sylvania) where students were selected for the paraprofessional training pro- 
gram. Los Angeles City College has experimented with the use of minority stu- 
dents as paiaprofessionals to provide supportive counseling for fellow minori- 
ty students with notable Lniprovement in retention rates and grade point aver- 
ages. ^ 

It should be noted, however, that there are certain risks involved in 
utilizing paraprofessionals. Although Pyle and Snyder (1971) reported that 
paraprofessional student counselors succeeded in reducing the psychological 
tensions and frustrations of minority students, there was no assurance that 
the problems were resolved. Reduction of tensions may simply be a means of 
momentarily postponing the reckoning of structural inequities in the educa- 
tional system. 

Another effort at alleviating the shortage of qualified junior college 
counselors is the program instituted by Lane Community College (Ore^i.n) to 
use their own facilities to train junior college counselors. In conjunction 
with the University of Oregon, Lane offers three hours of graduate credit 
in comnunity college counseling, and supports its students wtrh a $75 per 
week stipend. 
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Personal Attributes 

A second consideration in assessing the quality of community college 
counseling staffs is the rather more intangible factor of the personal at- 
tributes of the individual counselors themselves. What has motivated most 
counselors to go into this field? What personality types are most attracted 
to junior college counseling positions? On this topic of paramount impor- 
tance there is virtually no information. Whitely and Allen ^1968) called 
for more research on human qualities which are most relevant to counseling. 
Likewise, C. G. Wren (1952) concluded that the relationship between certain 
human qualities and good counseling is still an open question because at- 
tenpts to evaluate the problem have been sporadic and unrelated at best. 
Although we know little about the actual distribution of personality types 
in such positions, we do have some suggestions about what it should be, 

O'Banion (1971, p, 10) sees the need for counselors who are the kind 
of persons described by Marlow as "Self-actualizing," and by Homey as 
"Self-realizing," They should be open to experience, democratic in their 
dealings with students, loving, and non judgmental. They should tolerate 
ambiguity rather than insisting that students always have clear vocational 
and educational goals and programs. They should risk involvement with stu- 
dents on a personal level, and should be open to self -encounter , 

It should be apparent that such considerations as the personal attri- 
butes of counselors are in the final analysis discussions of counseling 
philosophy, A facilitative model of counseling requires a complementary 
type of counselor in order to operate well. 

Counseling Programs: Substance and Technique , 

There is a great variety among the guidance and counseling programs of 
individual community colleges. Not only is there disparity with regard to 
the aims- -and the quality- -of the programs on specific campuses, there is 
also a lack of similarity with respect to the range of counseling services 
offered, and with respect to the counseling techniques and procedures em- 
ployed. Conparison, and evaluation therefore, becomes a herculean tasK, 
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In order to establish some basis for comparison and assessment, the 
National Committee for i^praisal and Development of Junior College Student 
Personnel Programs (see Raines, 1966) devised a standard model or basic 
counseling program, llie essential features of the model are as follows: 

1 . Orientation 

a) conducting orientation classes 

b) teaching effective study skills 

2. Educational Advisement 

a) assisting students in selecting courses 

b) interpreting curricular requirements 

c) interpreting senior college requirements 

d) interpreting tests results to applicants 

3. Personal Counseling 

a) administering and interpreting diagnostic 
tests 

b) conducting counseling interviews 
(individual and group) 

4. Vocational Guidance 

a) identifying courses of occupational 
information 

b) studying manpower needs within the 
community 

c) interpreting aptitude and vocational 
interest tests 

In this section of the literature survey, we will review the substance and 
technique of these student services as they are developed on particular 
caucuses, and the salient issues entailed in each respective service. 

Orientation 

In-coming students need to be acquainted with the regulations of the 
college, procedures for enrollment, the nature of available student services, 
etc. In order to present this information in a systematic fashion, and to 
assure that all students receive it, almost every college has some form of 
orientation program. Usually, this consists of a one- or two -day series of 
lectures to new students, supplemented by brochures and other printed infor- 
mation. The aim is to minimize the confusion of the student, and to expe- 
dite the work of the college administrators. 

Some colleges go a step further and utilize the orientation sessions 
to instill a sense of school pride and personal involvement. An example of 
such programing is the Freshman Orientation Camp at Rochester State Junior 
College (Minnesota) described by O'Banion (1971). "The goals of freshman 
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casap are to unite (the students)..., to initiate in each freshman a positive 
attitude of pride toward Rochester State Jionior College, to stimulate a de- 
sire in the student to be active in the life of the college. .. [p. 57]". 

In some schools, however, there is a shift away from the conception of 
orientation as a process of preparing the student to fit into the procedures 
and expectations of the college. In these colleges, orientation is more than 
a giving of information and more than a generation of school identity. Rather 
it is a time when each student is challenged to think about the broader ques- 
tion of the meaning of the educational processes, and its relevance to him. 
Since this kind of indepth evaluation is difficult in a one- or two-day se- 
ries of mass lectures, some colleges now require students to attend non- 
credit orientation classes once a week for the first term. In the 12-week 
orientation course at Grossmont College (California) , students are made to 
realize that they must take the major responsibility for educating themselves. 
The course deals with such topics as student and human rights, alienation, 
and adjustment to college life. In such orientation programs, the stiidents 
get involved by examning their reasons for coming to college, by exploring 
their value systems, and meeting faculty and peers through informal associa- 
tion. These changes constitute a shift in the philosophy of orientation 
programs, a shift in emphasis towrard more academic- intellectual goals in- 
stead of toward socializing the student and making him "feel at home." 

Educational Advisem-^^n t 

Traditionally educational advisement has had two major concerns: (1) to 
assist the student in selecting a course of study which will satisfy the re- 
quirements for the transfer or terminal program of his choice, while giving 
him sufficient breadth of classes, and (2) to help the student develop ade- 
quate study skills to optimize his academic achievements. 

Many comm-jnity colleges define such advisement as lying primarily within 
the faculty's expertise, and most faculty members therefore perform this func- 
tion. The system used by New York's Fulton -Montgomery College is an example. 
All faculty membors were assigned students to aavise, accordi^^' to their aca- 
demic major, but an assessment of the system showed serious dsficiences in 
the quality of contact between advisors and advisees. In large part, faculty 
members lacked a sense of commitment, as well as sufficient interpersonal 



skills. Accordingly, a seminar on College Life -Academic Advisement was 
instituted. Interested faculty were recruited, given released time from 
teaching, and trained in biweekly inservice sessions and workshops. As- 
signment to class sections were not on the basis of major, so that each 
class was heterogeneous; this was to facilitate the exchange of ideas 
about the educational process. 

Advisement programs such as this are designed to meet Tillery's (1969) 
requirements for an effective advisement program: (1) a regularized, lon- 
gitudinal advising procedure, and (2) a close and continuing relationship 
with counselors- Thus advising becomes not merely assignment to courses 
and cliecking of prerequisites, but the development of a framework of ideas 
about education. As Donovan (1970) suggested, educational advisement 
should be a blend of learning theory and counseling technique. 

The literature on junior college educational advisement programs sug- 
gests that the results are by no means uniform. In some cases counseling 
has been identified as a primary factor in increasing grade-point and re- 
tention rates; in other instances, counseling has produced no significant 
change. 

At Glendale Junior College (California) Dessent (1964) ^ound that 56 
percent of the students who received a combination of unstructured group 
counseling and individual counseling achieved grade points of 2.0 or better, 
whereas only 26 percent of uncounselcJ students achieved that academic 
level . 

Lorberbaum (1968) measured the success of aii extensive personal and aca- 
demic counseling program at Dal ton Junior College (Georgia), and found that 
50 percent of the counseled students did satisfactory and respectable work, 
v^iile 25 percent remained on probation and 25 percent failed. However, 
there was no indication from this study that the achievement of satisfactory 
grades was related to the counseling program. 

At Merritt College (California).. Farley (1968) compared the grade points 
and unit loads of a counseled group and a control group: the mean grade 
point average of both groups was identical (1.2), and the mean unit load of 
the groips was also identical (8.5). But, it was found that counseled stu- 
dents had an overall better record of persistance, although at the high end 
of the range (cinht semesters or more) , the uncounseled group surpassed the 
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counseled group. The persistence ranges were as follows: 

Counseled 



Uncounseled 



8 or more semesters 



2.8% 



4.11 



7 semesters 



4.2 



4.1 



6 semesters 



7.0 



7.0 



2-5 semesters 



63.5 



40.3 



Did not return after 
initial fall semester 



22.5 



44.5 



Kunhart and Roleder (1964) presented findings which are contradictory 
to those of Farley. They divided potential drop-out students into three 
groups. The first received directive counseling (i.e., were made aware of 
their drop-out potential and counseled accordingly) ; the second group re- 
ceived non-directive counseling* anl the third received no counseling at 
all. The results of this study showed no significant differences in drop- 
out rates among the three groups. 

It is apparent from these disparate findings that a sunniary statement 
on the relative success of junior college educational counseling 'would 
obscure more than it illuminates. 

Personal Counseling 

Personal counseling has been traditionally conceived as a program to 
help students cope with personal and emotional problems which might inter- 
fere with their studies. Customarily, counselors have limited their clien- 
tele to the few students who came to them seeking counsel on such problems 
as family discord, social adjustment, emotional stress, and more basic per- 
sonality and psychological matters. Thus the traditional emphasis of com- 
munity college counseling services has been to formulate iinmediate, if 
somewhat provisional, remedies to keep the student in ti».e classroom and 
library. 

The first priority of personal counseling seems to be to safeguard 
the student qua student. The values assigned to success in this mode of 
counseling are apparently more institution-oriented than individual-oriented. 
Persistence in school and lower attrition rates rather than self-assessment 
and self -discovery seem to be the organizing principles. 
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O'Banion (1971) and others have argued, hov^'ever, that it is not natural 
for people to conform to social roles, especially when this leads to aliena- 
tion, de-personalization, other- directedness, and lack of commitment. They 
have found that provisional relief from current emotional stresses may pro- 
long, even aggravate, the problem, because such treatment may not be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to get at the underlying causes. 

They have seen that it is difficult to adjust an individual to his 
social situation if he has been incapable of making the necessary internal 
adjustments required for self -acceptance and self -validation. Consequently, 
the counselors of the new mode operate within a different definition of the 
counseling function- 

Co'jnseling, they maintain, should not be a series of services designed 
to insure social adjustment; rather it should be a personalized experience 
in which the counselor acts as a catalyst or facilitator to help the student 
find his own direction, learn to direct his own affairs, to be open to ex- 
perience, realize his full potoitial and awaken his own creativity (O'Banion, 
1971). The emphasis should be changed from psychoanalytic and behavioralis- 
tic theoiy to existential and humanistic theory. 

Counselors of the new mode no longer wait passively until students ap- 
proach them; rather they actively encounter students \A\ere they are most 
likely to be found. In Portland Community College, for exanple, counselors 
are located wherever students are likely to congregate: in the library", cafe- 
teria, study areas, faculty office areas. Desks are located in relatively 
open fashion similar to office areas in banks • In this way counseling is not 
limited to a selected clientele, but takes on the dimensions of a public men- 
tal health program. 

This does not mean that specialized services are ignored. For example, 
Flint College (Michigan) has developed a counseling program for adult women 
and for the physically liandicapped. Pierce College (California) has a coun- 
seling program with referral service for emotionally disturbed students who 
are having problems concerning such things as drugs, pregnancies, and suicidal 
tendencies; student response to this program has been overwhelming. But un- 
der the new counseling mode, such services are not isolated programs, but are 
integrated into a more con5)rehensive and facilitative approach to counseling. 
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Qne technique which seems to be gaining in popularity is that of 
group counseling, lliis technique has various names such as sensitivity train- 
ing, group enoounter, and T-groups The rationale is that group members bene- 
fit from the encounter and support of their peers. It is believed that in 
such situations, the individual is better able to develop a sensitivity and 
awareness of hiinself and others whicli helps him to become more open and trust- 
ing, to learn to deal with the here*and-now, and to get in touch with his own 
feelings. At Kendall College (Illinois) such group seminars focus on the po- 
sitive conviction that each participant has something right with him; sessions 
focus on individual self -discovery and group reinforcement of personal 
strengths, capacities, and success experiences. At Santa Fe College fFlorida) 
conselors structure the group situations to focus on subjective feelings and 
emotions, rather than on objective observations and abstractions. Students 
receive three hours of transferable credit. 

Thus, the new mode of counseling appears to move the counseling ex- 
perience back to first questions, to address the more total emotional needs 
of the student, rather than to deal solely and directly with the more imme- 
diate concerns of grade point, attrition, and adjustment to the college rou- 
tine. This perspective defines the end of education and counseling in terms 
of personal growth rather than as preparation for social roles. 

Vocational Guidance 

Most community colleges provide some vocational guidance services for 
their students. Generally, this consists of compiling information about the 
en5)loyment needs within the community, and making such information available 
to the students. Some schools, such as Georgia's 25 post -secondary vocation- 
al-technical schools, hold annual "TEACHUAYS" during which representatives 
from industrial firms across the state come to campus to explain employment 
possibilities and to recruit. In these instances, the vocational guidance 
program consists primarily of vocational placement. 

In other colleges, the vocational services entail a combined occupational/ 
educational guidance program. For example, in Danville Junior College (Illinois) 
one of the major purposes of the vocational guidance program is "to help the 
students discover their occupational potential and establish realistic employ- 
ment goals. The counselor interviews the prospective student, and through a 



minimum of formal testing, places him in appropriate academic and vocational 
classes" (O'Banion, 1971; p. 34). Too often, however, the definition of 
•'appropriate" is based on existing employment demands rather than on the as- 
pirations of the student. 

Clark (1960) pointed to the insidious "cooling out" function which com- 
munity college vocational guidance programs often play. Hidien behind such 
rhetorical descriptions as "assisting students m evaluating their own abil- 
ities, interests, and aptitudes, assaying vocational choices in light of this 
evaluation, and making educational plans to implement their choices," is 
another reality. Through a series of tests, interviews, and orientation 
courses, the student is detoured from "unrealistic vocational goals." Stu- 
dents are helped to "accept their limitations and strive for success in other 
worthwhile objectives that are witliin their grasp." For many students of dis- 
advantaged 'backgrounds, the "vocational guidance" program is simply another 
socially structured mechanism for processing them into roles defined by the 
needs of the technological economy. 

As a counter to this kind of vocational "programming" of students, Lane 
Conmunity College (Oregon) has created a Creative Job Search Technique pro- 
gram of vocational guidance. The program is based on the premise that the 
individual \A\o depends on others to locate a job for him is unenployed lon- 
ger than necessary. But the individual who knows himself, has studied the 
labor market, and has prepared himself for his place there is not dependent 
on others. Participants find their own jobs--the Creative Job Search Pro- 
gram does not find jobs for them. 

Chapter 6 presents a discussion of other aspects of vocational pro- 
grams in the junior colleges. 

Other Student Personnel Services 

In addition to the four major guidance and counseling services dis- 
cussed in the previous section, the counseling staffs of community colleges 
are often charged with a myriad of other obligations. These run the gamut 
from establishing disciplinary procedures and overseeing student activities, 
to providing financial and health services. Although these do not, strictly 
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speaking, fall within the area of guidance and counseling, the mode of adminis- 
tration of such services on any given campus is influenced greatly by l9fe per- 
spectives and orientations of the counseling staff. 

Furgeson (1967) presented the view thr^t a conprehensive program of organ- 
ized student activities is necessary to implement the goal of general educa- 
tion. Virtually all community colleges have such programs, with varying de- 
grees of student participation. Raines (1965) found that students vdio res- 
pond most readily to such programs are the collegiate-minded students under 
21 -years old. A report complied at Harrisburg Comnunity College (Spector, 
1970) noted that 20 percent of 1>C student body participated in student activi- 
ties. Students who planned to transfer were the most active, more male stu- 
dents were active than females, and sophomores \/ere more active than fresh- 
men. Part-time students did not usually pa-^ticipate in student activities. 
Students whose fathers were college educated were more active than those 
whose fathers had no college experience. 

There is some disagreement, however, about the efficacy of "organized 
activities" for students as an educational mechanism. Such activities do 
prepare students for socially responsible roles, and do give students a sense 
of belonging to the college conmunity, but C'Banion (1971) argued that unless 
these activities truly engage students in the decision-making of the college 
they serve more as a palliative than a stimulus. He insisted that students 
activitJes should not be limited to "sand-box" student governments; students 
should be included on the curriculum caranittee, on the administrative coun- 
cil that makes all major decisions, and on the board of trustees. They should 
be constantly involved in teacher evaluation; they should have responsibility 
for helping to relate the college to the community; and they should partici- 
pate in planning the physical lay-out of the campus and new buildings. In sum, 
student activities should involve the student in the education of other students. 
In concrete terms, however, this view is not widespread among the counseling 
staffs of community colleges. 



Recommendations for Further Research 



iTie organization and administration of community college guidance and 
counseling programs can perhaps best be understood as a philosophical ques- 
tion. A review of the literature suggests that although the Humanist Ethic 
is successfully challenging the Social Ethic in some quarters, it is by far 
still a minority position. Consequently, as Sorenson (1968) points out, al- 
though students may get some temporary help with an immediate problem, rarely 
do they acquire any new skills, new concepts, or principles or new coping 
strategies that they can use in the future. 

Evaluation and Research 

Evaluation of student personnel programs at the community college level 
have been sporadic and inconclusive. Indeed, Roueclie (1968) concluded that 
evaluation of these programs is virtually non-existent- Much of what passes 
for evaluation is simply a series of statements about what "might be" rather 
than a systematic assessment of "what is." There is little agreement on 
what standards to use m evaluation* # 

As an example of tho disparity in measures and findings, we will present 
below a summary of four evaluation studies. The inconclusiveness and incompata- 
bility of findings which characterizes these studies is representative of the 
literature in general - 

Spector and Gameski (1966) reported on a pilot program of groip coun- 
seling at Phoenix College, Students were divided into experimental and con- 
trol groups. The control group received no counseling, the experimental group 
met eleven times to discuss vocational interests, tests, school policy, curri- 
cular offerings, registration procedures, and other matters. The experimental 
group had significantly higher grade point averages; the non- counselled group 
had an attrition rate three times greater than the experimental group. (There 
was no significant difference in semester hours earned.) Nelson and Haberer 
(1966) also found that a requiied counseling program, in conjunction with the 
remedial program, produced some modest evidence that counseling had been a 
contributing factor in the level of academic achievement. 
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By contrast, Kingsley and Scheller (1966), using grade point average 
as the only measure, found that there was no significant difference between 
counseled and non-counseled students. They concluded that short-term forced 
counseling is not effective in dealing with underachievement problems. 

Aughinbaush (1965) found at American River Coimiunity College (California) 
that when individually -counseled students were conpared to group-counseled 
students, there was no significant difference between the two groups with re- 
spect to (1) persistence (non-attrition), (2) academic achievement, and (3) 
goal motivation. 

In contrast to the Aughinbaush findings, R.M. Clark^s (1968) study of 
the counseling program at Reedley College (California) found that individually- 
counseled students did indeed demonstrate superior academic achievement as 
measured by grade point average and attrition. (In both the Aughinbaush and 
Clark studies, one of the criterion of "success" of the program was the in- 
cidence of attitude change in favor of the counseling process, and the likeli- 
hood that students would seek out fuither counseling services. One questions 
the validity of such a "self -perpetuation" standard as a measure of the success 
of a counseling program) . 

The few empirical studies which do exist are not always rigorous or syste- 
matic in their methodology. Most studies focus on such enpirical measures as 
attrition rates, grade point averages, and semester hours earned, as the in- 
dicators of the relative "success" or "failure" of counceling programs. 

Selection of such measures, of course, reflects a specific philosophical 
bent on the part of the researchers. In contrast. Priest (1959) maintained 
that success ought to be measured by the growth of individual students, not 
by the maintenance of inflexible, ijnpersonal standards. There is a need for^ 
evaluations which define "success" in qualitative terms. Indices have yet to 
be devised to measure the more intangible results of counseling, and most re- 
searchers seem content to continue using measures which are essentially pro- 
ducts of the old mode. Research is the means by which the "questions-that- 
are-worth- asking" are posed and investigated. There is a mutual, cause-and- 
effect relationship between counseling and research on counseling: counseling 
programs spawn evaluative research on such programs, and in turn, the research 
findings influence the administration of counseling programs. If research 
does not pose insightful or incisive questions, then there is little inpetus 
for counseling to become manifestly insightful or incisive. Researchers must 
recognize this responsibility to lead through their research, if there is to 
be significant Lri>rovc]ncnt m counseling rincl uuidaace. 

ERIC 
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Faculty as Agents of Change 

The explosive demand for change today has had an inpact on all social 
institutions and the implications for education are enormous. Lon Hefferlin 
(1969) emphasized the need for educational institutions to respond: 

...the swift and ever- accelerating changes in the conditions of life 
at home and abroad will require related innovations in the programs 
of the institutions v/hose responsibility it is to prepare eacli new 
generation to live and to work amid the rapid ebb and flow of human 
events [p.xi]. 

The rapid growth of coimsnity colleges can be viewed as a response to some 
pressing social problems and need^. More than any other segment of higher educa- 
tion, the community college has as part of its charge continuous adaptation In 
order to be responsive to problems, needs, and changes in its immediate and large 
community. Yet , higher education as a whole has been peculiarly resistant to 
change. Rudolph (1962), a historian, noted that, "Experijnentation, which was 
the life of the university, and innovation, which was its gift to society, were 
seldom tried upon the colleges and universities themselves [pp. 492-493] 
Similarly, Rourke and Brooks (1966) have observed: 

Somehow university personnel, whose lives are devoted to 
expanding knowledge about the most elusive processes of 
their environment, nonetheless find it extremely difficult 
to accept the idea of looking into the campus itself [p.l]. 

Much of the literature on organizations and their capacity to change is pre- 
dicated on the background and attitudes of organizational members as persons. 
People, rather than systems, are viewed as the prLnary agents of change. Hodg- 
kinson (1967) argued that: "Patterns of social organizations are. . .created, 
maintained and altered by human beings who must take the responsibility for 
them [p. 33]." Many observers have called iqjon college personnel to bear the 
responsibility for reform and progress (Sanford, 1962; Gross, 1963; Perkins, 
1966; Piatt, 1966). 

Although research in higher education has blossomed during the last decade, 
little attention has been given to college personnel, particularly faculty mem- 
bers, despite the fact that the need has long been recognized. Nearly fifteen 
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years ago, Trow (1957) pointed out: 

If we are to know anything at all about the nature of an 
educational system and of what actually goes on within 
its institutions, we must know something about the men and 
women who teach within it the kinds of people they are, 
how they are recriited, from what parts of society they 
come, through what paths they come to teaching, what values 
and attitudes they hold, and their conceptions of themselves, 
their roles, their students and material they teach [p. 350]. 

In their critical, sociological analysis of the two-year college. Blocker, 
Plummer, and Richardson (1965) asserted: 

Probably no other problem is causing more delay in the 
rapid development of the two-year college than the con- 
fusion as to the type of faculty member that is needed, 
the best methods of training and selecting these faculty 
members and a clear delineation of faculty roles in 
regard to the functions of the two-year college [p. 134]. 

TTie faculty determine the effectiveness of an institution. They constitute 
the professional core of the comiriunity college who translate "the philosophy, 
purposes, objectives, and functions of the institution into meaningful action 
through teaching, educational guidance and quasi- administrative work on committees." 
(Blocker et aJ.., 1965, p. 137) 

TTie Setting: Challenge and Conditions of Work 



The Community college is in a period of unpr^^cedented growth and rapid 
change. Despite many attempts, it remains ill-defined as an educational in- 
stitution. Part of the problem stems from the fact that the junior college is 
an institution with very little tradition (Garrison, 1967). It has borrowed 
botb fiom the secondary school system and from higher education for its forms 
and procedures. It has been called an "open door" institution, characterized 
.as a melting pot for vast numbers and various types of students, and identified 
as a "teaching institution" where research activities have a minor role (Brawer, 
1968). It is in this ambiguous and amorphous setting that the community college 
teacher seeks to function and define his role. 
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As earlier chapters of this study have indicated, the junior college teacher 
is faced with a diversity of students uncommon to most institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. Chapter 1 pointed to the fact that they have a wider range of abilities, 
motivations, and interests than the students at the typical four-year college or 
ijniversity. In addition, as Gleazer (1967) remarked: "Many students with whom 
he (the teacher) works are misdirected or uncertain in career goals ; they may 
require opportunity to repair weak backgrounds ; they may frequently respond more 
readily to the practical than the theoretical [p,]48]/' Although some community 
college students are beginning their careers in higher education, most community 
college students do not have the usual motivations of four- year college students. 
The community college teacher is faced with students who want to gain skills for 
immediate employment and with students who have unrealistic notions about their 
future careers that are unrelated to their abilities (Garrison, 1967), All the 
authors who have written on this subject agree that given the diversity of its 
students, teaching in the community college is indeed a challenge. 

Problems of Identity and Role: Professional Isolation 

As the community college breaks away from its secondary school heritage 
and seeks identification as part of higher education, the two-year college faculty 
are increasingly identifying themselves with four-year college and university 
faculty. However, most community college instructors are unsure of their status 
in the educational spectrum. They do not fit traditional categories and feel 
that graduate faculty are arrogant and patronizing towards them (Garrison, 1967). 
Based on his in^ression of interviews with approximately 650 teachers at 20 
community colleges Garrison asserted that 

.. .the junior college teacher is--or may be becoming--a new breed 
of instructor in higher education. Markedly different in signif- 
icant ways from the usual situations of his four-year colleagues 
are his conditions of instruction, his aims, and his professional- 
philosophical attitudes toward his task [p. 15]. 

Even though the community college teacher identifies himself as part of higher 
education, he typically does not feel part of the "community of scholars." He 
lacks a sense of professionalism and feels isolated. Garrison (1967) believed 
that faculty members want the opportunities for professional scholarly growth. 
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but that their colleges generally do not provide the necessaiy context, resources, 
and assistance. The varied class schedules and heavy teaching loads do not facili- 
tate interaction among teachers within a department. Moreover, most community 
colleges do not provide adequate financial support to those instructors who wish 
to attend professional meetings and workshops or take refresher courses. Arguing 
for opportunities for professional grovrth and stimulation. Garrison (1967) wrote: 

Yet there is unquestionably an immediate need for junior college 
teachers to have multiple and effective sources of contact with 
one anotiier, so that innovations in curriculum and teaching prac- 
tices, the development and sharing of instructional materials, and 
the mutual profit and stimulation of discussion, can contribute 
to their sense of professional unity [p. 30]. 

There appears to be a lack of professional organizations which community 
college faculty can join. Many professional organizations and academic societies 
are limited to four-year colle-e and university faculty; others, informally, do 
not recognize community college faculty as "bona fide" members. There are two 
national organizations especially for community colleges: the American Association 
of Junior Colle^-es which is primarily for institutional membership and the recently 
formed National Faculty Association of Community and Junior Colleges. It is in- 
teresting to note that Kelley and Connolly (1970) pointed out that many ^-ommunity 
college faculty belong to the National Education Association and/or a state 
teachers association usually affiliated with NEA. These organizations are identi- 
fied mostly with elementary and secondary education. More militant faculty associ- 
ate themselves with the American Federation of Teachers , AFL-CIO. 
Conditions of Work 

Since the community college differs in many respects from other types of 
colleges, one would expect that there would be differences in the job responsi- 
bilities and professional roles between corammity college instructors and four- 
year college and university faculty. Blocker and Wolfe (1965) stressed that the 
university professor usually teaches courses that have a close relationship to 
his specialty. In contrast, the community college instructors may teach courses 
that involve several areas of specialization. The two-year college teacher may 
be regarded as more of a generalist, teaching courses which are part of a broad 
area of study (McGee, 1962). 
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Another inportant difference between university professors and community 
college faculty members is related to research. Many university and four-year 
college professors conduct research and produce publications for professional 
advancement, status, and economic advantages from royalties and consulting. 
By and large, faculty inembers at community colleges are limited by their colleges 
from participating in these activities. Moreover, while the university professor 
is expected to publish, community college instructors are usually not required 
to produce theoretical research (Blocker and Wolfe, 1965). Rainey (1961) asked 
58 two-year college presidents and deans to indicate if they used professional 
writing as a criterion for h:ring, promotion, and salary. He reported that 59 
percent of the administrators did not use professional writing as a criterion 
for hiring or promotion while 41 percent did. Moreover, only 21 percent indicated 
that professional papers had a positive effect on salary. 

Teaching loads . The main assignment for community college faculty is teach- 
ing. There are several ways to determine the average work load of the faculty. 
One way is to measure the number of teaching hours per week. Medsker nnd Tillery 
(1971) reported that until recently the number of teaching hours ranged between 
15 and 18 hours. A slightly lower load is characteristic for those individuals 
teaching mostly lecture courses, and a slightly higher one for those who have 
laboratory sessions. Blocker, et al., (1965) cited similar estimates: 12 to 15 
lecture hours or 15 to 20 laboratory hours per week. Another way to measure 
teaching load is to assess the student contact hours per fall-time faculty member. 
This method takes into consideration the number of students under a teacher's 
jurisdiction and has been advocated by Medsker and Tillery (1971). 

Information concerning class loads and class size is important not only 
because of institutional cost analysis and projections but also because it is 
helpful in equalizing faculty responsibilities and assignments. More importantly, 
class loads and class size directly influence the type of education that can be 
offered. Any atten5)t to estimate a reasonable teaching load must consider the 
other activities in which faculty engage. Faculty members are expected to parti- 
cipate in academic advisement, counseling, supervision of student activities, 
and serve on institutional committees in addition to meeting their classes. They 
also need time for preparing their courses , to read the literature in their field 
and for professional refreshment. Based on his interviews with approximately 



650 community college faculty. Garrison reported: 

With the unvarying insistence of a metronome's tick, faculty 
pinpointed their most pressing professional problems with one 

word: Time There is not enough time, the teachers said 

over and over, to keep up in my own field; to develop innovations 
or new methods in my own teaching; to do a proper job with 
individual students; to investigate what other junior colleges 
are doing; to study for myself; to discuss educational matters 
with my fellow-teachers ; even, more often than I like to think, 
to do a decent job of preparation for my classes; to refresh 
myself, even occasionally, by brief association with some of 
my colleagues in my own discipline, whether at conventions, 
special regional meetings, or whatever; to function effectively 
on faculty committees; to help in advising student organizations 
[p. 32]. 

There is a need to develop models to measure faculty loads and to develop 
acceptable guidelines with regard to faculty assignments in different fields 
of study. TTiese models should incorporate the other responsibilities and acti- 
vities of community college faculty. 

Faculty condensation . Many individuals and agencies have called for im- 
proved salaries for two-year teachers Clhomton, 1966; Medsker § Tillery, 1971). 
They feel that community college teaching positions must be attractive and com- 
petitive in order to recruit and retain qualified teachers. The National Educa- 
tion Association survey reported that for 1967-68 salaries for junior college 
faculty did not compare favorably with salaries of senior institutions beyond 
the lower faculty levels. It i$ questionable, however, whether such comparisons 
are justifiable as the training and experience of four-year college and com- 
munity college faculty are not the same. 

Based on several research studies of the National Education Association, 
Graybeal (1970) reported that for 1969-70 the median salary being paid to faculty 
in public two-year institutions ($10,850) showed an increase of 18.4 percent 
over the median salary ($9,165) estimated in a similar study for 1967-68. The 
median salary increase during the same period for faculty in nonpublic two-year 
institutions was somewhat less ($8,190 from $7,211 or 13.6 percent). 

During the last decade, faculty members have demanded irr? roved fringe bene- 
fits and have met with some success. King (1971) reported on an American Assoc- 
iation of Junior Colleges study published in March, 1971. Comparing the study 
results with data collected in 1960, she concluded that "...benefit plans have 
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become a significant part of the total compensation of junior college faculty 
and staff, and that further improvements and broadened coverage may be expected 
as plans continue to respond to specific needs [p. 10]/' 

Academic rank and tenure . One of the current debates is whether or not 
community colleges should adopt faculty rank systems. In 1961, the American 
Association of University Professors reported that more than 100 community col- 
leges had academic rank systems. Other surveys have shown a steady increase in 
the number of colleges instituting such systems (Blocker § Wolfe, 1964, Harring- 
ton, 1965). The advantages of the rank system are several. It identifies commun- 
ity colleges with higher education, thus further shifting the images of two-year 
colleges away from secondary schools. Professional rank is a symbol of status 
and acceptance that can be helpful in attracting and retaining qualified teachers, 
in maintaining contact with other professionals, and in submitting articles for 
publication. Moreover, the rank system has the potential to in^Drove faculty 
morale and recognition. Community college teachers frequently conplain that 
there is not enough opportunity for advancement and recognition in the two-year 
college. Promotion from one rank to a higher one is an emblem of meritorious 
service (Blocker, Plummer, § Richardson, 1965; Garrison, 1967; Medsker § Tillary, 
1971; Thorton, 1966). 

However, the rank system ties the community college more closely to tradit- 
ional and academic models rather than to an open, flexible, and experimental ori- 
entation. In addition, as Tillery (1963) has cautioned: 

The status of research and scholarship, the dictum of "publish 
or perish," and the en5)hasis on academic standards and curri- 
culum for an intellectual elite are increasingly characteristic 
of the university and four-year models. However appropriate 
these demands and values may be for senior and graduate educa- 
tion, they are in conflict with the teaching, guidance, and 
service functions of the junior college [p. 8-9]. 

Garrison (1967) observed that within the faculty, liberal arts instructors 
are generally in favor of establishing a system of rank while their colleagues 
in the vocational and technical fields usually oppose the system. He reported 
that one instructor stated: "You know, to call myself an associate professor 
of spot welding is a bit ridiculous [p. 68]." Based on his study of differences 
between faculty members in community colleges with and without academic rank 
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policies, Hendrix (1965) noted 

...the presence or absence of academic rank policies appears. .. [to 
affect] the environinent (curricular and extracurricular) as it is 
perceived by students. It should be remembered that it is the en- 
vironment of which the student is av:are that largely determines the 
way in which he functions in a college [p. 28]. 

Community college personnel should carefully consider the affects of the 
rank system before instituting it. Many questions remain unanswered. What effect, 
if any, will faculty rank have on instruction? Will the establishment of academic 
rank tend to formalize policy making along the lines of senior institutions to 
the detriment of the objectives of community colleges? In particular, would the 
environment of the community college be altered in such a way that would hinder 
the attainment of vocational and technical education objectives? What would 
happen if only instructors of traditional subject had faculty rank? On what basis 
would advancement be determined? 

Blocker and Wolfe (1964) reported that the policies for promotion of faculty 
at two-year institutions differed from those at senior colleges and universities. 
While the latter emphasized research, teaching, and professional service; commun- 
ity colleges placed more enphasis i:5)on professional growth, teaching performance, 
experience and length of service, and contributions to the development of the 
college. Salary schedules in public community colleges are based upon education 
and service. 

Who Teaches in the Community College ? 



Faculty Characteristics 

A decade ago, public community college faculty were most often identified 
as fomer secondary school teachers. Recent research evidence indicates that 
this typology is no longer valid. In a 1967 study of 57 institutions, Tillery 
and Medsker reported that a little less than one-third of the staff members 
were recruited from the public school system. About 22 percent came directly 
from graduate school, 11 percent were from four-year colleges, 10 percent from 
business and industry, and the remainder from various sources (Tillery § Medsker, 
1971). 
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Increasingly, the new faculty are recruited from graduate schools, four- 
year college faculty, industry, trades, and the professions. These groups com- 
prise almost two-thirds of the faculty on community college campuses. A study 
of new faculty at 547 junior colleges sponsored by the National Education Assoc- 
iation, indicated that in 1963-64 and 1964-65, 30 perc^i t of the new faculty came 
from secondary schools, 24 percent from graduate schools, 17 percent from four- 
year colleges, 12 percent from government administration, 11 percent from business 
and industry, and 4 percent were graduates of bachelor's programs (National Educa- 
tion Association, 1965). Two statewide studies of new faculty further dociiment 
the wide variety of sources from which junior college faculty are recruited (Edc- 
ert § Stecklein, 1959). Of the 1,500 new faculty positions filled between 1965 
and 1967 in New York, about 20 percent had been high school teachers while approxi- 
mately 25 percent came directly from graduate schools. Of the remainder, about 
16 percent had been in business industry, less than 10 percent were transferring 
from positions at other junior colleges, and approximately 15 percent came from 
four-year colleges. A study of 1,300 new full-time faculty members in California 
community colleges in 1967 revealed that 36 percent had recently been enployed 
in high schools, 10 percent in other junior colleges, and 15 percent in four- 
year Institutions. Approximately 11 percent came from industry, the remainder 
came from graduate schools and other areas. 

The proportion of faculty that are new to junior colleges is not surprising 
given the explosive growth of these institutions. Based on data from the national 
study of 57 institutions Medsker and Tillery (1971) , reported that in 1967 over 
46 percent of the staff members at these colleges had been employed at that par- 
ticular college between one and three years. Moreover, 19 percent indicated thac 
they had been at their college for only four to six years. 

The data from the 57 colleges also provides some indication of the age of 
the staff at these institutions. Eighteen percent were between 20-30 years of 
age; 59 percent between 30 and 50, and 23 percent were over 50. These data are 
in contrast to those obtained for new faculty in two statewide studies. Kelly 
and Connolly (1970) reported that for New York state in 1967 almost 50 percent 
of the new faculty were under 30, and 10 percent between 30-35 years of age. 
In a 1961 Michigan study, Siehr (1963) indicate^ that nearly 75 percent of the 
new faculty were under 30. 
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Academic credentials . Several studies have sought to identify the aca- 
demic credentials held by junior college faculty. The two tables below summar- 
ize the findings. Table 1 presents data for all faculty members regardless 
of how many years they have been teaching, while Table 2 presents data for 
newly hired faculty only. They indicate a marked trend toward a larger percent- 
age of all junior college faculty holding the master's degree. In the 1950's 
approximately 65-68 percent were awarded this degree compared with about 74-78 
percent in the 1960's. However, an increase in the percentage of individuals 
having the doctorate does not appear to have occurred. The low percentage of 
Ph.D. 's teaching in the junior college has been viewed by some as desirable 
(Gleazer, 1968). 

Table 2 

Academic Preparation of New Faculty in TVo-Year Ctolleges 



Highest Degree Reported by Percent 



Year of Study 



Author 


Doctorate 


Master's 


Less than 
Master's 


1961 
(Siehr) 


7 


73 


20 


1964-1965 
(Brovm) 


11 


75 


14 


1965-1967 
(Kelly 5 Connolly) 
(New York State) 


7 


68 


25 



Previous teaching experience. Based on data presented earlier on place 
of last employment one can estimate that at least 40 percent of the faculty mem- 
bers enter junior colleges with no previous teaching experience. There are, o£ 
course, variations among states. Siehr (1963) noted that three oiit of four new 
faculty entering the Michigan State System in 1961 had no previous college teach- 
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ing experience. For New York State approximately 20 percent of the new 
faculty had no prior teaching experiences (Kelly, 1967). In contrast 
Winter (1969) reported that only nine percent of the newly hired Cali- 
fornia faculty had no previous teaching experience. Since the junior 
college is committed to good teaching, the preparation for teaching jun- 
ior college students is crucial. Yet the proportion of faculty who have 
little to no teaching experience is over-whelming in light of this corn- 
mi trent. Moreover, is doubtful if teaching experience in the second- 
ary schools is adequate preparation for teaching at the comnunity col- 
lege level. In this regard, Gleazer (1968) has stated: '*Many junior 
colleges. . .are faced with the imperative need to develop orientation 
programs for faculty; and complex in-service programs for the induction 
of inexperienced teachers into the skills of instruction and the commu- 
nity-oriented nature of a majority of our institutions [p. 7]." 
Faculty Attitudes 

It is clear from the above discussion that community college 
faculty are diverse in their personal characteristics, academic pre- 
paration, and past job experience. One might expect that their atti- 
tudes toward and commitment to the two-year college reflect their past 
experiences. In this regard, Kelly and Connolly (1970) stated that 
"...the way an individual approaches his new position depends to a great 
extent on the style he has adopted through his past experience, and this 
affects the way he performs his new role and/or his willingness to modify 
it [p. 11]." It seems obvious that there must be some congruence among 
the values, attitudes, and motivations of staff members and the objectives 
of a college if the educational program is to succeed. Although some con- 
flict within an organization is necessary to avoid stultification, a high 
level of conflict endangers the attainment of organizational purposes. 

There is some evidence to suggest that community college faculty 
are not in complete agreement with stated institutional purposes. A 
1956 study of 76 two-year colleges asked the staffs the type of institu- 
tion in which they would prefer to teach if compensation and advancement 
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were equal (Medsker, 19601. Approximately 50 percent of the staff members 
surveyed indicated that they would prefer to teach in a four-year college. 
About 46 percent preferred to tea::h in junior colleges and tvvo percent 
selected high school teaching. 

In the 57 community college study mentioned earlier (Medsker and 
Tillery, 1971), only 54 percent of the faculty indicated that ihey pre- 
fer to be employed in a community college while 27 pe^xent would rather 
be employed at a four-year college and 18 percent at a university. 

Medsker and Tillery concluded: the fact that so many stcff members 

would really prefer to be elsewhere at least raises a question is to the 
institutional commitment found in the coimmity college [p. 91].'' In 
parti ojlar, the authors maintained that many community college staff 
have negative attitudes toward programs and services for non- transfer 
students. Although very few faculty manbers view technical and voca- 
tional education as inappropriate, varying proportions do perceive cer- 
tain programs as not essential to the curriculum of their college. For 
instance, 85 percent of the faculty members thought technical and semi- 
professional two-year programs were essential whereas only 50 percent 
responded in the same manner regarding pre-employment curricula for 
skilled and s«ni -skilled enployment, 34 percent lor pre- «inployment or 
in-service training for adults, 27 percent for retraining of technolo- 
gically unemployed adults, and 21 percent for short-term occupational 
programs. Those faculty indicating they would prefer :o De affiliated 
with a four-year college or university were more likely to oppose oc- 
cupational and remedial programs. Similar findings on ccmaaitment to 
vocational and technical goals were reported by Montgo aery and Schultz 
(n.dO in their study of faculty members in Florida junior colleges. 

Isith regard to the reU!:ive lack of acceptance of some vocational 
objectives of community cclj.eges, Medsker and Tillery commented: 
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There is overriding concern about the preparation of 
students to transfer, wl.en not more than half of those 
who declare such intentions ever do so, and about negative 
attitudes on the part of many staff menibers toward pro- 
grams and services for the nontransfer students 

It is imperative that each community college develop an 
enthusiasm for a new mission. If the colleges fail to 
do this, it is probable that other types of non-bacca- 
laureate institutions will be established to perfom 
some of the services which they arc presumed to render, 
but on which they will have defaulted [p,147]. 

(The topic of vocation education is discussed in Chapter 6,) 

Further evidence of the failure of many faculty to espouse the pur- 
poses and functions of community colleges was presented by Melone (1970), 
He reported that only six percent of the faculty agreed with the statement 
that the main en^hasis in junior colleges should be on vocational education. 
The data also indicated that 54 percent of the faculty thought any high school 
graduate should be able to attend junior colleges, 

A few studies have exai.iined differences among groups in their acceptance 
of community college objectives, Lipscomb (1965) sought to determine the per- 
sonal and educational experiences of Mississippi public junior college faculty 
that differentiated between individuals with high and low acceptance of the 
stated role of the Mississippi junior colleges. The hi.gh acceptance group 
tended to be below 45 years of age, were likely to have had some formal courses 
designed for junior college teaching, and participated in junior college in- 
service programs. They tended to spend more hours at their jobs than low accep 
tance groups and were more satisfied with their work. The low acceptance groiq) 
was older and primarily male, had no formal courses designed for junior college 
teaching, and participated little in in-service programs. These differences be 
tween groups were based on percentages reflecting differences in responses to 
the items in the questionnaire. 

Fitzgerald (1967) and Medsker (1960) both found differences in opinions 
on the purposes of their junior colleges between teachers in transfer education 
and teachers in technical/vocational education. Both groiq)s attached greater 
inportance to their own areas than did the other group. 

A study at San Jose Junior College (Clark, 1960) showed disagreement con- 
cerning institutional purposes among administrators, ^'academic" faculty, and 
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*'applied" faculty. For instance, 70 percent of the administrators, 30 percent 
of the applied faculty, and only nine percent of the academic faculty agreed with 
the statement that the main emphasis in the junior college should be on vocational 
education. Administrators (100 percent) and applied teachers (68 percent) favored 
the community having a considerable voice in determining the curriculum of the 
junior college. A majority of academic teachers (56 percent) did not agree. 

Several surveys have been undertaken to identify faculty and administrative 
perceptions of major problems confronting community colleges in the state of 
Washington in order to ascertain: (1) what community college teachers considered 
their most important instructional problems and (2) whether or not administrators 
perceived the problems of teachers well enough. In general, there was a high 
degree of agreement among the groups on the choice of most serious problems. 
Problems that were considered serious are having suitable office space, stimu- 
lating students to seek answers on their own, becoming familiar with requirements 
of related courses in senior institutions, finding time to study in other fields 
while preparing oneself to teach his own specialty, adapting instruction to in- 
dividual differences, constructing tests which measure depth of understanding, 
and sharing rooms and equipment. There was a lack of agreement regarding the 
seriousness of the problems pertaining to relations with administrators and 
relations with o-hor '^•••acher'. and teacher organizations. Niland (1964) surveyed 
faculty and administrators in California public junior colleges in order to 
identify and classify the areas of conflict bee* i these two groups. The cen- 
tral issue that emerged was the teacher's feeling that the administrators' 
monopolization of policy making violated his right as an expert to be consulted 
in decisions that affected his conditions of work. A desire on the part of the 
faculty for a greater role in decision making and policy formation was also re- 
ported by Brennan (1969) in his study of faculty, administrators, and governing 
board members in San Diego County and by Fitzgerald (1964) in his study of Calif- 
ornia public junior college faculty. 

Based on interviews with over 650 staff members. Garrison (1967) concurred 
with this view and extended it: 

Indeed, if an overall impression (or even conclusion) may 
be derived from this study, it is that the chief issue 
affecting the junior college teachers is the administrative 
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context in which he works. . . . the faculty member is 
saying that, in relation to himself, administration is 
tradition-bound, confused in its aims, unimaginitive , 
and too typically inflexible [p. 24]. 

Garrison maintained that community college faculty want to be heard, especially 
on matters affecting them as professionals, and that unless they feel they can 
meaningfully participate th v will surely organize, even unionize, locally, state 
wide and, perhaps, nationally. Olson (1968) found that administrators in four 
community colleges did not favor increased faculty participation in governance. 
If Olson's conclusions are general izable, then Garrison's prediction seems ac- 
curate. 

A few studies have examined faculty perceptions of the role of key college 
administrators. Since it is reasonable to assume that the effective functioning 
of an institution is related tc the behavior of its members and that behavior 
is to some extent based on expectations and perceptions of the system, it seems 
important to assess faculty perceptions of administrative roles. Verbeke (1966) 
found that the faculty had different perceptions of the perceived (actual or ex- 
pected) behavior of academic deans than did community college presidents. A 
study by DeLoache (1966) found that faculty members and college presidents in 
Oklahoma community colleges generally assess the various aspects of the president 
role differently. Upton (1971) reported similar results in his study of board 
of trustee members and faculty at 20 colleges. The two groups differed in their 
expectations of 14 of 31 types of performance by the president. Most of these 
differences dealt with the president's relationship with faculty. Differences 
between trustee and faculty expectations were found to be related to the size 
of the institution, faculty confidence in the leadership of the organization, 
and intergroup differences in expectations for division of responsibilities. 

Based on the results of a multiple linear regression analysis, Taylor 
(1967) found that administrative policies and practices constituted the most 
inportant environmental factor affecting faculty job satisfaction in 14 com- 
munity colleges in Texas. He reported that morale at two-year colleges generally 
was not high. Blocker and Richardson (1964) surveyed faculty at six community 
colleges to ascertain causes of low morale. Although wide variations among 
colleges existed, morale wat, consistently low with regard to lack of opportun- 
ities for professional advancement, poor saiary, heavy work loads, poor working 
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environment, and relations with students. Blocker (1965) later commented that 
some faculty members are unhappy with student capabilities. Their lack of under- 
standing of and rapport with their students suggests, once again, that many in- 
structors do not accept the egalitarian function of the community college. 

In terms of happiness with the job, Williams (1969) concluded that academic 
teachers were less satisfied than were vocational teachers. This finding is con- 
sistent with the view that many community college academic faculty would prefer 
to teach four-year college and university students (Garrison, 1967; Medsker, 1960; 
^4edsker § Tillery, 1971), Another study on morale revealed that women faculty 
had higher morale than their male counterparts. Young married males were less 
satisfied than any other group with their salaries (Richardson, 1962), 

The Preparation of Community College Teachers . . . 

As has been suggested earlier, one of the critical problems facing community 
colleges is the preparation of teachers. The problem involves the level of faculty 
interest and commitment to the role of the community college and their ability to 
teach community college students, Medsker and Tillery (1971) emphasized that com- 
munity staff must have the interest and background to relate meaningfully to the 
"new'' students in higher education, a commitment to the education of students 
from low income homes and below the median academic aptirude, and a strong orien- 
tation to the special si ruations involved in working with minority students. 

Most community college instructors have received degrees in academic sub- 
jects with little or no study related to community college teaching, Koos (1950) 
reported that less than a tenth of all the junior college teachers he surveyed 
had taken college courses dealing specifically with junior college teaching. 
This finding is not surprising since in 1954, only 23 colleges and universities 
offered such courses (Colvert § Baker, 1955), 

Cooper (1964) noted that the major obstacle to the development of programs 
designed to prepare community college teachers is the lack of assigned responsi- 
bility for the task, Cohen and Brawer (1968) observed that where such programs 
have existed, the programs ar ^ similar to those used to prepare elementary and 
secondary teachers. Moreover, they stated, *'The junior college course or pro- 
gram is still viewed largely as an adjunct to the main concerns of a teacher's 
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preparation [p. 11] . 

• The fact that public community colleges were often considered an extension 
of the secondary school system meant that s'.ate departments issued credentials 
based upon completion of a certain amount of professional training. As public 
community colleges have become more independent, credential requirements have 
been eliminat3d or replaced by credentials based on subject-matter preparation 
(Medsker § Tillery, 1971). 

Community college administrators recently advocated arresting the current 
trend away from prior teacher training as a prerequisite for community college 
teaching (American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969). They called for train- 
ing in the areas of curriculum and learning and for special programs designed 
to prepare occupational instructors and remedial teachers. 

In 1967, more than 200 institutions indicated they were interested in pre- 
paring college teachers. Many of these wanted to offer programs specifically 
organized for the preparation of community college instructors (American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges, 1567). Garrison (1967) emphasized the need to establish 
communication with graduate faculties so that mutual education on needs , resources , 
and common interests can occur. For example, graduate faculties need to be better 
informed of the opportunities for their students in lower- level college teaching 
and the in^plications of this for non-research oriented graduate training. Moore 
(1970) regretfully noted that few institutions offer training for community college 
teaching and none have indicated training designed to assist faculty work with 
the educationally handicapped. 

There appears to be some ambivalence among community college personnel over 
the extent to which they should rely on the "research-oriented" university for 
the training of their staff (Singer, 1968; E. Cohen, 1970). Kieman (1967) voiced 
the opinion of many junior college people that they should not count on the four- 
year colleges and universities to train teachers for two-year colleges because 
experiences show that the universities tend to do this in isolation from the 
realities of two-year college needs and circumstances. 

One Program for All? 

Traditionally, elementary and secondary school teachers have been required 
to complete courses in pedagogical theory and practice. College teachers have 
not been required to have any credential other than a graduate degree in an aca- 
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demic discipline. Even if one advocates more pedagogical preparation for col- 
lege teaching, the preparation of cummunity college teachers should be different 
from that of four-year college faculty due to the different emphasis placed on 
research and teaching as well as the different student population and institutional 
goals. 

The diverse goals of community colleges, the individuality of institutions, 
and the variety of individuals who seek to teach in the community college militate 
against any single model for the preparation of teachers ( American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1969a). Moreover, as Cohen and Brawer (1968) pointed out, even 
a single program does not exist in isolation: 

Rather, it exerts influence on, and is influenced by, societal 
contexts- -Those of the university in which it is housed, of 
the schools it serves, of the people it attempts to shape, and 
of the theories current in its disciplines, [p. 49] 

Gleazer (in American Association of Junior College, 1969b) posed the question 
in another way: "Is there a junior college teaclier in a sense that a generalized 
concept of preparation is useful? Or is this an institution of many tasks for 
which many patterns of preparation are required? [p. 10]" 

Medsker and Tillery (1971) suggested that particular elements necessary 
in the preparation of community college faculty might include 

...tne history of the two-year college and its place in 
American higher education; modem learning theory, includ- 
ing the use and limits of educational evaluation, testing, 
and measurements; the characteristics ar.d values of the 
diverse student population at today's junior colleges; an 
opportunity for supervised teaching or internship at a two- 
year college; a knowledge of modem media and new techniques 
of instruction [p. 99]. 

Several programs have been suggested ranging from a master's degree in a sub- 
ject matter field plus an additional year focusing on community college teaching 
to training institutes established by communitv colleges themselves. Several 
models are briefly outlined in the American Association of Junio/ '^lieges pub- 
lication "Preparing Two-Year College Teachers for the '70's" (1969b). These 
models are more concemed with stru; ti.re than content. In addition, several 
academic disciplinary associations have soagl^f to assess the preparation of 
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teachers 3.1 their fields and/or to rerommend specialized training programs, for 
example, the Advisory Council on College Chemistry (Mooney § Brasted, 1969). 
Types of Training 

Internships. The distinction made between student- teaching and internships 
is that the intern is paid by the school in which he teaches and is considered 
a member of the faculty. Cohen and Brawer (1968) , supporters of internship pro- 
grams, made the following differentiation: "The intern is actually a teacher 
with a foot still in the university, whereas the student teacher is more like 
a graduate student with a foot in the schoolroom [p.lSJ." The internship approach 
is also advocated by Garrison (1967) who suggested that the potential community 
college instructor have at least one quarter or semester of actual teaching 
responsibility. Pyle (1968) emphasized the need for inter- institutional intern- 
ship programs and a greater emphasis on teacher preparation in doctoral programs. 

Orientation Programs. Kelly and Connolly (1970) gave three reasons sup- 
porting orientation programs for in-ccming community college teachers, '"ley 
compensate for disparate background of new faculty, introduce new members to 
the locally prescribed mission of community college, and serve to bend diverse 
individuals into a more cohesive social unit. Richards (1954) examined orienta- 
tion programs in 23 California public coUepfis. He conducted interviews with 
251 new faculty and 124 administrators in order to identify those critical in- 
cidents which either contributed to or interfered with the orientation. In- 
formal, personal assistance often contributed to smooth entry whereas formal 
orientation meetings, particularly long and untimely ones, interfered with the 
entry process. Nfcw faculty also reported negative reactions to criticisms by 
senior colleagues when they were not made in private. Tracy (1961) asked new 
faculty what types of information they needed. Many responded that they wanted 
basic information, such as the objectives of their college, department, and 
courses. Studies by Stripling (1964) and Siehr (1963) left little doubt that 
new faculty members experience many difficulties that perhaps could be eased 
through better orientation and in-service training programs. 

Recently, a study of orientation programs was conducted by Kelly and 
Connolly (1970). Although only 485 of the 993 colleges who were contacted 
responded to the survey, the data are the most comprehensive and revealing 
to date. That 86 percent of the respondents stated their college had a planned 
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orientation program testifies to the growing awareness of the need for such pro- 
grams. However, inspection of the data reveals many needed improvements. At 
43 percent of the institutions, faculty did not participate in the planning of 
the program. At 51 percent of the colleges, incumbent faculty were not involved 
in conducting the sessions. Consultants were used at 46 percent of the orienta- 
tion programs. Students \vere noticeably absent as participants. 

Although two-thirds of the college orientation programs were evaluated, 
administrative corimittees usually assessed the prograns rather than new faculty. 
It is quite obvious from these findings that many programs need to be revised 
and that models for orientation programs need to be developed. One possible 
model was presented by Kelly and Connolly (1970), 

In-service training . When the presidents of 288 community colleges were 
asked for their opinions of the needs for in-service staff training, frequent 
responses included more training in the areas of general education, curriculum 
and learning; improved training in the academic and occupational fields; and in- 
creased responsiveness to current needs and concerns of society and students - 
remedial and minority guidance programs, processing and modem engineering tech- 
nology (American Association of Junior Colleges , 1969a), Samlin (1967) surveyed 
recent in-service education practices at 403 public community colleges. He 
found that in-service education programs were not numerous. This may be attri- 
buted in part to the lack of budgeted funds for such activities. He also re- 
ported that few colleges provide faculty release time for in-service programs 
either during the academic year or the summer. Moreover, there was a lack of 
agreement regarding the nature of in-service training and the actual practices 
reported by the institutions, 

Morrison (1969) conducted a study of faculty at nine Florida public junior 
colleges. His data seemed to indicate that both formal and informal in-service 
programs are successful in socializing faculty into community colleges. 

Professional refreshment and upgrading . Garrison ri967) reported that 
many faculty were keenly aware of their need for professional upgrading and re- 
freshment. The problem appears particularly acute for liberal arts teachers. 
Part of the problem stems from the geographic location of the college, time, 
money, the lack of adequate sabbatical leave programs, and the haphazard nature 
of many existing in-service programs. Garrison suggested that graduate courses 
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need to be designed to assist community college faculty with the problans and 
materials of lower division instruction and that new and possibly unorthodox 
materials and methods need to be developed. Moreover, he suggusted working with 
university personnel on problems of all kinds, providing opportunities for facul 
ties from various colleges to meet, holding brief institutes anJ seminars, and 
encouraging and facilitating attendance at professional meetings. In support 
of his view that professional inprovement is a priority problan for community 
colleges. Garrison (1967) wrote 

Though they generally agree philosophically and practically with 
the "open-door policy," many faculty have an almost foreboding 
sen^e that this policy and the national determination for educa- 
tion for "everyone who wants it after high school" may, unless 
large-scale provisions can be made for helping faculty, inexor- 
ably milk dry the major resource of their colleges: namely, 
the intellectual capital of its teachers [p. 43]. 

The Evaluation of Faculty Performance 

Up to this point, the review of literature on faculty has been limited 
to research and essays focusing on two-year college faculty. It is difficult, 
however, to even briefly review the literature on evaluation of teacher effec- 
tiveness and remain within this narrow focus. Hundreds of investigations have 
dealt with methods for evaluating teacher performance, the predictioii of teacher 
iffectiveness, and the use of various rating techinques in improving instruction 
,'Cohen § Brawer, 1969). Many of the findings and problems concerning the evalua- 
tion of teachers are applicable to several levels of education. Moreover, de- 
spite the great amount of research activity in this area, relatively little re- 
search has been done in evaluating community college faculty performance. Given 
these considerations, this section shall attempt only to highlight the major 
finding and issues concerning teacher evaluation and draw upon research done 
not only on community college faculty but also on instructors generally. 

Evaluation of instruction has a history almost as old as our public school 
system. It has stemmed from a concern to assure the public of quality instruc- 
tion and has been used to determine merit rating and retention of teachers. 
Most of these evaluattonb have been inspectorial --done by supervisors, principals 



and master teachers. The fact that twc surveys of evaluation practices in higher 
education found that two-year colleges r. lied jnore on class visitations by super- 
visory personnel, such as deans and department heads, than did four-year institutions 
reflects the historical ties of junior colleges with secondary school systems 
(Astin 5 Lee, 1966; Gustad, I960), 

Based on responses from 584 colleges and universities, Gustad remarked: 
"In general, to call what is typically collected or adduced to support evalua- 
tive decisions, 'evidence' is to stretch the meaning of that honored word beyond 
reason," Astin and Lee also questioned the relevance of most measures of teacher 
effectiveness reported in use at 1,110 institutions, since relatively few col- 
leges and universities evaluated teachers in terms of their inpact on students. 
Supervisor ratings by deans or department chairmen were the mo^t frequent means 
of assessment. Universities and four-year colleges relied on evidence of schol- 
arly research and publication whereas two-year colleges rarely used this criteria. 
Grade-mark distributions, follow-i^JS of students, and classroom visits were more 
often used at two-year colleges. Only 20 percent of the institutions used student 
opinions . 

Evaluation of instructors has been criticized for being inconsistent, for 
its use of invalid measures, for being unrelated to apparent purposes. Indeed, 
a review of some recent practices in two-year colleges does little to refute 
these cliarges. Fitch (196S) surveyed evaluation practices in 23 California 
junior colleges. The major practices included classroom visits, student ratings, 
and committee consultations with deans, division chairmen, and colleagues. The 
criteria used to evaluate instructors included classroom management skills, speak- 
ing ability, relative subject matter, types of tests, manilerisms, and general 
"attitude". Fitch concluded that although these procedures were aimed at im- 
proving instruction, no clear relationship was evident between thesfe procedures 
and the desired results. 

These surveys document that many attempts have been made to evaluate faculty. 
There is wide variance to the form of these evaluations, the role that teaching 
effectiveness plays, and the use and acceptance of the findings. Cohen and Drawer 
(1969) wrote: 

Acceptance or rejection of the methods is often related to the 
degree of acceptance or rejection of the purposes of instructor 
evaluation. And purposes for conducting studies vary as much as 
do techniques for gathering data [p.viii]. 
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It is generally agreed that the main purpose for the evaluation of teaching 
performance should be to improve instruction. In actual practice, however, 
the reasons for evaluating community college teachers are nebulous, and there 
is little relationship between evaluation and the inprovement of instruction 
(Cohen § Brawer, 1969). 

There are two main problems with regard to evaluating teaching perform- 
ance: (1) the definition of appropriate criteria for assessing teacher effect- 
iveness; (2) the development of instrumentation to measure progress toward 
the attainment of criteria. Most educators would agree that the criteria must 
be established with regard to the purposes of teaching- -the extent of student 
learning. 

i'^proaches to Teacher Evaluation 

T?ie following sections will briefly discuss the main approaches to teacher 
evaluation, emphasizing student ratings. Ort (1964) contended that the best 
predictor of success of new teachers was rating by a supervisor. Although col- 
league and supervisor ratings of faculty have been the most frequently used 
method for evaluating teaching, there is very little evidence to support the 
validity of this method. In fact, research has indicated that student ratings 
are more reliable than faculty peer ratings which appear to be more related to 
how well a member fits into his department setting than his classroom performance. 

Interest in the use of student evaluations of teachers has increased sharply 
in the last few years (McKeachie, 1969; Cohen § Brawer, 1969). Most faculty 
members recognize that student ratings may be helpful in improving instruction 
even though they may be regarded as a threat by some (McKeachie, 1969). In 
fact, a study at St. John's River College revealed that student ratings were 
taken seriously ?jy faculty who received low ratings, sr.d appeared to have 
stimulated self- inprovement (Overturf § Price, 1966). 

Student evaluations may serve other purposes. For instance, McKeachie 
(1969) noted that one of the goals of using student rating scales is "to im- 
prove student morale and stimulate student thinking about their educational 
objectives and learning [p. 440] Eble (1970) asserted that student ratings 
provide a means of student participation and stimulate consideration of an 
institution's general goals and values. 

Many articles have argued for or against the use of student ratings. 
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Mclnnis (1966), for instance, argued that the influence of students as raters 
could not be ignored- However, in his review of the literature on course and/ 
or teacher evaluations by students, he noted there was no evidence concerning 
the accuracy of student ratings and suggested they should be compared with ratings 
of experts. Halstead (1970) argued that most researcli on student e/aluation of 
courses and instructors has not examined the possibility that students may not 
be capable raters or know what constitutes effective instruction. Moreover, 
he pointed out that several models of instruction involve fmdamentally differ- 
ent views. To use a single evaluation scale for several courses and instructors 
can be inappropriate. 

Although research has been scattered, several of the issue3 niay be re- 
solved. It appears as if student ratings are fairly consistent over time. 
One study showed that student ratings of instructors made while in college 
correlated well (.40 to .68) with ratings of the same instructors made by the 
students ten years after graduation (Drucker § Remmers , 1951) . Guthrie and 
ClauJe (1956) also maintained that ratings by students are stable and reliable. 

Student ratings seem to have some validity. McKeachie (1967) correlated 
students' and trained observers' ratings. The correlations were high on some 
dimensions but not on others. Nevertheless, McKeachie thought that students 
can rata teac rs accurately. Several studies have shovm that students give 
higher ratings to those teachers from whom they have learned the most (Elliot, 
1950; Russell, 1951). 

Some studies have focused on the factors that influence students in their 
ratings. They have explored whether ratings are influenced by their attitudes 
about instructors, their perceptions of the over-all quality of the college, 
their course performance, and their cognitive and personality characteristics. 
Rees (1969) sought to determine the personality and sociological variables re- 
lated to various ways of viewing college teachers. Eleven types of teachers from 
seven academic areas were each rated by the same 65 students using 20 semantic 
differential scales. Personal data were obtained from the students, mainly 
through the use of standardized instruments. Using a factor- analytic technique, 
Rees indentified seven factors which he correlated with student personality and 
sociological variables. The results indicated that the way students view teachers 
is influenced, in part, by the personality traits and background experiences of 
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the students. Several other studies have pointed to a relationship between ratings 
and student characteristics (e.g., Carter, 1968; Langen, 1966). Some demographic 
characteristics may not affect .student rating of instructors. Several studies 
have shown that age, sex, and year in undergraduate college do not influence ratings 
(e.g.,Remmers, 1949; Rayder, 1968). Rayder. concluded that neither a student's 
major area, grade point average, nor grade previously earned from the instructor 
influenced ratings. Overturf (1966) reported that instructors tending to award 
higher marks did not receive higher ratings by students. He did, however, report 
that honor students tend to rate instructors who received low ratings lower and 
instructors who received high ratings higher than the general student body. 

Some research has indicated that student ratings are related to selected 
characteristics of faculty members. For community college faculty, higher ratings 
are generally given to faculty coming directly from graduate school than instructors 
from any other source. Faculty who have taught in high schools generally receive 
the next highest rank (Overturf, 1966). Associate professors usually receive 
the highest ratings (Elliot, 1950). Rayder (1968) reported that teachers with 
less faculty rank and fewer years of teaching experience were rated more friendly, 
understanding, systematic, responsible, iinesslike, stimulating, imaginative, 
and enthusiastic. 

Given the limitations and strengths of the several methods of teacher evalu- 
ation, it would appear that a variety of methods would provide a better basis 
for evaluation. There are many methods which a conmunity college could use to 
evaluate teaching effectivaiess. As indicated in this review, no single measure 
can be reconmended at this time. What does seem crucial is the manner in vAich 
evaluations of teacher performance are made. Faculty support of efforts to evalu- 
ate them, their acceptance of evaluative results, and their growth as teachers 
will depend on the climate and policies of the college. 

Conclusion 

The faculty greatly determine the effecti venes s of an institution. They 
constitute the professional core of the community college, those who translate 
the purposes of the institution. Perhaps no problems hinder the attainment of 
institutional objectives more than the confusion as to the type and preparation 
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of the person needed to teach, a clej.r understanding of faculty role, and the 
evaluation of teiching performance. 

ihe literature on community co.lege faculty has begun to describe certain 
characteristics of that faculty such as origins and attitL.js toward the purposes 
of two-year colleges, and to focus on the identification of major problems. Re- 
search in this area, however, is still in its infancy. Most of the research is 
descriptive and lacks sophistication. For instance, data to identify the back- 
ground characteristics of community college faculty are limited even for descrip- 
tive purposes. Moreover, comparisons among the data from various studies is 
extremely difficult because categories differ and data are usually not presented 
in sufficient detail to enable a reviewer to regroup them. The data on faculty 
background characteristics also need to be categorized by the type of curricula 
in which faculty are involved, such as baccalaureate programs, occupational and 
vocational programs, and adult education. Such information could be used not 
only for descriptive purposes but also to assess the interaction of background 
characts istics vith faculty attitudes, mobility, career aspirations, institutional- 
professional identification, and teaching styles. 

The implications of the studies are not always reported, or at least not 
clearly stated. Moreover, many researchers seem to lack an awareness of how to 
■cranslate their findings in a way that will have educational impact. Explicit 
statements regarding the relevance of the research to present policies and prac- 
tices are needed. Only a few studies have directly helped in institutional plan- 
ning. 

There is a need for more careful planning of research. Measures are often 
not validated and their reliability is left undetermined. Studies aimed at 
overcoming certain methodological difficulties should be undertaken. For in- 
stance, more research could be directed toward developing instrumentation and 
procedures for the evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 

More studies could be directed toward examining differences and similari- 
ties among institutions. Medsker (1960) documented differences among faculty 
at different types of two-year colleges as well as similarities among certaxn 
groups of instructors across institutions. Information of this sort aids in 
the establishment of generalizations and the development of strategies for in- 
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formed planning and change. 

There are many areas where research efforts should be focused. The 
major question is what critical combination of faculty, students, and in- 
stitutional characteristics lead to certain outcomes? To answer this, sy: 
tematic research is needed on faculty and their interaction with their en 
vironment and students. 
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CHAPTER 11 

ADMINISTRATION: DEFINING ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



Patrick Breslin 



Introduction 

A period of rapid growth always draws attention to the probleins of 
change. Change of course is an ever-present process, but its effects 
are rot always readily apparent. Rapid growth is one of its more obvious 
manifestations and accordingly attracts attention. This is part of what 
is happening in junior colleges in the United States at present. Growth 
and change in an institution naturally elicit attempts to understand and 
guide those processes, and such is the case in junior colleges. An ob- 
vious area of concern to those interested in such understanding and gui- 
dance is the administration of the junior colleges. Ideally, one would 
hope to discover the nature of administration at present, the problems 
and challenges with which administrators must deal, and the responses, 
innovative or other, with which those challenges are being met. 

Tillery (1970) has suggested that little is known about the processes 
of change in the organization of junior colleges, this is despite the fact 
that "at least 40 percent of the public two-year colleges in the United 
States expect to change the manner in which they organize their instruc- 
tional programs [p, 3]," But institutional change is not solely a response 
to external stimuli. Change also comes from v/ithin, Blau (1955) argued that 

,, .bureaucratic structures continually create conditions 
thiat modify these structures. In the study of larger 
social systans, it is now generally acknowledged that 
processes of social development must be taken into account, 
but bureaucracy is still too often regarded as a rigid 
equilibrium exempt from these processes. It, as well as 
other social structures, however, contains the seeds, not 
necessarily of its own destruction, but of its own trans- 
formation [p, 6] . 

Thus, a concern with change in the administration of an institution 
must deal with the sources and patterns of internally caused change as well 
as external sources. To gain an understanding of these processes and their 
impact on junior colleges, this chapter attenpts to critically evaluate the 
research and literature on junior college administration in the United States 
with a view toward summarizing the present state of knowledge and suggesting 
some directions of future research. 
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One of the more striking defects of research on administrative structure 
and organization in junior colleges is the general failure to approach analysis 
and description within specified theoretical modes. (The framework of Blocker, 
Plummer, and Richardson, 1965 discussed later is an exception). What might be 
described as a *'case-study problem approach" has been the most frequently em- 
ployed strategy. Although such studies may yield intrinsically important in- 
formation, whatever hypotheses or research questions were tested usually do not 
permit rigorous and replicable testing within differ^.ntiated contexts. As a 
result, generalizations are strictly limited to pecularities of the specific 
institution studied and are therefore severely limited as contributions to un- 
derstanding and explaining comparable administrative organizational phenomena 
in the junior college. In order to move from this "scattergun empiricism" to 
the systematic development of applicable theoretical principles which will 
guide and order empirical research, this review suggests greater adherence to 
available theoretical models and the requisite use of comparative methodology. 

The social science disciplines have generated abundant theoretical work 
in such areas as bureaucratic structure and process, the dynamics and etiology 
of organizational change, bureaucracy and personality, differential styles of 
authority and leadership, and the structure and function of informal organiza- 
tion; all of which has guided empirical inquiry for over three decades. A 
cursory glance at the literature on junior college administration and organiza- 
tion reveals an almost total absence of reference to this body of knowledge. 
This is especially disheartening since many of the administrative organizational 
problems currently confronting the comommity college movement have at least a 
beginning basis of explanation within several available theoretical modes. 
These current problems include effective incorporation of more student and 
faculty participation in decision-making, effecwS of communjity milieu on a 
college's administrative process and organizational objectives, differential 
perceptions of administrative style and uses of power by faculty against the 
administrators themselves, and the qualities of leadership increasingly re- 
quired to operate within organizational situations characterized on the one 
hand by a demanding board of trustees and on the other hand by staff and stu- 
dents no longer willing to accept authority by fiat. Some theoretical sugges- 
tions will be offered later. 
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Tuming to the literature on junior college administration as it exists. 
The central concerns tend to fall into the following categories: 

1. types of organization and control 

2. boards of control 

3. junior college presidents 

4. faculty participation in decision -making. 

The distribution of literature over these categories is rather uneven, re- 
flecting perhaps the amount of attention or concern connected with particular 
problems in administration. For example, a very substantial part of the lit- 
erature surveyed deals with the question of faculty participation in decision- 
making, suggesting the increasing salience of this issue over the last few 
years. Similarly, the spate of articles on the recruitment of junior college 
presidents has accompanied the rapid growth of junior colleges which fueled a 
nation-wide talent search for top administrators. Conversely, in a period of 
intense concern with changing roles and new institutions, there has been rela- 
tively little attention to more informal processes of organization. It seems 
clear from the literature that the chief conce n is definition of roles and 
responsibilities, establishing the boundaries of administrative action by 
various groups. 



Types of Organization and Control 

^tost of the literature on this aspect of administration is concerned 
with the impact of change on the organization of the junior college. It at- 
tempts to respond to the pressures of rapid growth, to seek ways to maintain 
or improve efficiency in the face of growing student bodies, riiing costs, 
and an increase in multi-campus districts. The basic problem with which the 
literature is concerned is the choice of the most favorable type of organiza- 
tion. Thus, it deals with various patterns of organization and expansion, 
describing them and arguing their respective merits and the problems and pos- 
sibilities inherent :n them. 

An important aspect of administrative structure which has been treated 
at length in the literature concerns the organization of the expansion of 
the junior college. This literature tends to be descriptive rather than analy- 
tic. For exanple, Cox(196e3 described three types of structure: the multi- 
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college, the nulti -branch, and the multiprogram junior college, >!ulti-college 
systems, as in Los Angeles, contain individual, conq^rehensive campuses, each 
with its own administration. The multi-branch system, found for example in 
San Diego, also has comprehensive campuses but greater centralized control. 
The multi -program concept involves different programs on different campuses, 
Jones (1968) attempted a more systematic survey of the same area. He distin- 
guished basically the same types of organization as did Cox but he was more 
interested in identifying the conmon problems of multi-unit organization. He 
concluded that most of the problems of a single college exist at each branch 
of a multi-unit system; but that the multi-unit systan has additional special 
problems arising from the organizational structure. Chief among these is the 
problem of fostering autonomy among the units v*iile maintaining enough control 
for purposes of efficiency. Another problem involves the encouragement of co- 
operation and coordination among the units and the elimination of jealousy, 
buck-passing, and paternalistic attitudes at older branches which threaten to 
stifle creativity at new tranches, 

Jones argued that more work on this area is needed because of the ever- 
increasing trend toward multi -unit systems in both urban and rural areas. 
Part of the reason for this trend, he pointed out, is the promise of increased 
efficiency and econom)^; but that promise can only be realized through planning 
based on well-grounded knowledge of the best alternatives. As Jones concluded, 
the trend toward multi-unit organization contains the potential for economy and 
efficiency, or for chaos and confusion. 

Some writers have focused on the advantages rather than the draw-backs in 
the expansion of junior colleges from their orginal campus. Such advantages 
as the coordination of curriculum to avoid duplication, more efficient adminis- 
trative services using computers, and savings in purchases of supplies and equip- 
ment have been frequently cited, but there is little documentation on such claims. 

One interesting suggestion was made by Zion (1967) in an article pointing 
to the opportunity for experimentation in a multi-college district. Specifically, 
Zion proposed the designation of one college as an experimental college in which 
innovations which might be disruptive to operating institutions could be examined. 
He further suggested that the faculty at such an experimental college be recruited 
from the other colleges in the system on the basis of creative ideas for experiments. 
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or on expressed interest in already scheduled experiments. The students 
might be recruited on a somewhat similar basis. Length of stay at the ex- 
perimental college would be limited; thereby insuring that faculty, students, 
and successful prc^rrms would be fed back into the other colleges in the sys- 
tem. While th: proposal is quite interesting, it lacked any review or evalua- 
tion of other attempsts to structure innovation in junior college districts. 

In addition to the attention given to expansion, much of the literature 
on the organization and control of junior colleges deals, again on a generally 
descriptive level, with the various patterns that organization and control 
i:iay take. Among the poss.-bilities discussed are junior colleges under the 
goverriance of independent boards, junioi colleges under local boards of educa- 
tion which are also responsible for secondary and elementary schools, and jun- 
ior colleges which are branches of universities. 

The merits and drawbacks of these various systems of governance have 
been discussed in countless articles. There is quite general agreement that 
the arrangement v>iiereby junior colleges are included in a unified school dis- 
trict, governed by a board which also deals with elementary and secondary 
schools, is the most undesirable. Dewitt and Hall (1965) pointed to several 
disadvantages of this type of pattern: funds intended for the junio-^ college 
may be diverted to lower education; the attention and concern of the uoard 
members is divided among quite different levels of education; district adminis- 
trators tend to identify with the secondary level in personnel practices and 
curriculum policies. (While these charges may be quite vali^, the authors pro- 
vided no empirical evidence in support.) Dewitt and Hall concluded that the 
junior college cannot fulfill a higher education role while governed by districts 
primarily concerned with lower education. In this they reflect the feelings 
and views of many junior college administrators who want separate boards at 
both local and state levels because their needs and problems are unique and 
because they feel separate boards can more effectively influence legislators 
and solicite support from state and federal agencies. 

In addition to the concern expressed in the literature with the types of 
boards of control, a substantial body of material focuses on the relationships 
between boards and other segments of the junior college. This literature will 
be discussed in the following ^^ection. 
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Boards of Control 

In part because of the pressures of change which have recently affected 
education, the literature dealing with the boards of control is generally in- 
terested in one basic problem- -defining the boundaries of areas of responsibi- 
lity of the boards vis a vis either the administration or the faculty. Much 
of the literature is content to argue that boundaries must be clearly drawn, 
or that the faculty should be involved to a greater extent in decision-making. 

Various writers have decried the tendency for community college boards 
to move into administrative functions, for example. But few provide any docu- 
mentation or analysis of the types of situations where this seems prevalent. 
The charge appears too broad, insuring that the proposed solution will also 
be broad (i.e., let faculty participate) without specifying how the solution 
might actually be operationalized. Another rather typical tack taken by lit- 
erature on this subject is to spell out carefully the ''proper" or "appropriate 
role of the governing board: a formal, legalistic approach which begs the ques 
tion whether boards actually operate in such a way. 

The problem of defining areas of responsibility concerning the boards 
of control has been the subject of several conferences, reports of which com- 
prise a substantial part of the literature. Generally, there has been little 
attf^'pc to follow up on these conferences, or even to measure in some impres- 
sionistic way their usefulness. 

Other approaches to the problem have taken the form of descriptions of 
various types of boards. A few studies have actually used empirical techni- 
ques to collect and analyze data on the composition and membership of boards 
of control. A study by Sapper (1966) is an example of the latter approach. 
Sapper profiled a "typical trustee" of the Calif ota la junior colleges and 
found him to be a white, married (with 2 children), Protestant, Republican 
male between 40 and 60 years of age, holding a baccalaureate degree, active 
in voluntary associations, and earning between $15,000 and $20,000 a year 
in a professional or managerial career. Only 14 percent of the trustees were 
women; less than 2 percent were non-vJiite. 
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Sapper then studied the attitudes of these trustees towards current 
problems in the junior colleges. He found that on those problems arising 
fran rapidly increasing enrollments, trustees by large majorities favored 
increasing enrollment (92 percent favored the "open door" policy) with no 
tuition charges (74 percent favored continuing the no tuition policy) . 
There was also substantial support for increasing centralization of admin - 
iz'^ration and for increasing service for the non- transfer student. 

Sapper also found that 55 percent of the trustees were satisfied with 
the current status of the junior colleges and did not desire to change the 
college's present program. Those who did desire change generally saw it 
in tems of '^rounding out" or "completing the balance" of the present pro- 
gram. 

The attitudes of trustees toward problems which Sapper identified as 
developing primarily from "educational restlessness" demonstrate seme of 
the sources of tension over areas of responsibility between trustees and 
administrators. While 50 percent of the trustees generally favored hand- 
ling such problems through a report by the chief administrative office re- 
commending board action, from 13 percent to 25 percent favor a commit te 
of board members making a study and recommendations. Such a procedure ob- 
viously raises questions of lines of authority between trustees and ad- 
ministrators . 

Many of the concerns about current problems in junior colleges v/hich 
have led to study of the boards of control have also directed attention 
to the administrative officers of the college. Chief among these, of course, 
is the president. In the following section, the quite extensive literature 
on the junior college president will be reviewed. 

The Junior College President 

The main concern of much of the literature on the junior college presi- 
dent is with the changing nature of the job, and therefore witn the changing 
demands on the incumbent. A related aspect is the quantative change in junior 
colleges, leading to a rapidly increasing need for executives to fill leader- 
ship posts. Because of these concerns, much of the xiterature in this area is 
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normative in character. It attempts to describe what the role and function 
o£ the president of a junior college should be and to enumerate tlie qi.ialities 
of the ideal president. 

In large part as a response to the rapxdlv growing need for executives, 
many articles have dealt with the process and problems of recruitment. Several 
articles surveyed current presidents to discover trends in recruitment. Roberts 
and Schultz (1964) found a trend toward increasing education among presidents, 
but only 44 percent of their sanple had doctorates, two-thirds of which were 
in education. They also saw a trend toward increasing recruitment of presi- 
dents fran senior colleges and universities and away from elementary and second- 
ary education. Other administrative posts in junior colleges however still pro- 
vided the bulk (40 percent) of those recruited to the presidencies. And over 
20 percent came from administration in elementary and secondary education. 

Roueche (1968) found roughly comparable percentages in !iis study. About 
half were recruited from the junior college field and about 16 percent came 
from senior colleges and universities. Roueche concluded that today's junior 
college president, compared with his predecessor of previous decades, is some- 
vsliat older, has attained a higher degree of education, more administrative ex- 
perience in higher education, and specifically in junior college administration. 
He foiond almost 53 percent held masters' degrees and 44 percent held doctorates. 
Shgnnon (1962) found similar percentages of degrees, but stated that these levels 
represented little change since the 1950s. 

The studies cited above suggest the likely backgrounds of current presi- 
dents, but they tell little about the recruitment process itself. The fac- 
tor of ambition is generally ignored. So i« the nominating process: the way 
a prospective candidate for a presidency comes to the attention of a board of 
control. The literature contains no information on the influence various ele- 
ments of the junior college community have on the selection of the president. 
Are recommendations of faculty, or students, or former presidents, taken into 
account? Are future presidents likely to be groomed for the job in a lower 
administrative post in a college, or is lateral movement at the presidency le- 
vel more comnon? If there are different routes to the presidency, is there 
any effect on the type of executive who emerges? Does one path tend to produce 
more innovative executives than another? These are the kinds of question so 
far largely neglected in the literature. 
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A second area of concern in the literature is the description of the role 
of the junior college president. As was suggested above, much of the material is 
horatory in tone. Gillie (1967) and Maddox (1965) presented papers on what the 
president should do, but offered no analysis of what he actually does do. The 
study by Shannon (1962) cited above attanpted to get at the latter question 
through a survey of 312 college presidents. They reported spending most of 
their time on staff, public relations, finances, and students in that order; and 
would prefer to spend their time on staff, curricular development, public rela- 
tions, and students, in that order. The presidents surveyed tended to feel the 
most neglected areas in their jobs were (in order) alumni, legislation, students, 
and professional activities, 

Morgan (1970) surveyed college presidents and their assistants and found 
faculty and finances to be the two major sources of pressure on the presidency. 
Graham (1965) attempted a more systematic study of w/iat a president actually 
does. He pointed out that "except for broad genera: .ties, there are few des- 
criptive statements of what the president's job is,,, with few exceptions one 
might well read the entire literature on the subject and still be unaware of 
the specifics of the junior college president's job [p, 2]," Graham sought to 
determine the relative importance the president attached to the various aspects 
of his job, and whether there was a geographic or size of school differential 
in the performance of those aspects and the importance attached to them. The 
problem with his findings is that the statistical presentation of data disguises 
the fact that there is no interpretation. The description of patterns is mean- 
ingless without some attempt at interpretation or explanation. The result is 
that Graham concluded with questions which perhaps should have been his respon- 
sibility to answer, 

A study by Scamm (1968) is another example of statistics employed in great 
con^)lexity but to no apparent purpo5e. His basic finding was that board presi- 
dents, administrative deans, and faculty or senate presidents did not differ sig- 
nificantly from junior college presidents in their expectation of the latter 's 
role. But the concern of the paper seems to have been almost entirely with the 
statistical tool, and marginally with the significance and implications of the 
findings. 
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The attention paid to the iinpact o£ change on the presidency reflects 
the debate in the literature, and in the field, about the correct priorities 
with which a junior college president should be concerned. Should he be an 
educational leader, devoted to improving the quality of education offered the 
students in his college; or should he be a professional administrator, more 
concerned with public relations and personnel? This debate, as was suggested 
above, is generally carried on at the normative level, A few studies have 
taken a perhaps more productive tack by assuming, either explicitly or implic- 
itly, a goal and investigating factors that contribute to or inhibit it. For 
example, Ramstad (1966) studied the factors that were central to the adoption 
or non-adoption of experimental programs in junior colleges. Examples of the 
innovations he investigated were team teaching, variations in class size, use 
of teacher aides, language labs, and the use of television. He found that in 
all but the last case the personal attitude of the chief administrator toward 
innovation was the most significant variable, (In the case of the adoption 
of television, the availability of funds was the crucial variable.) Factors 
which did nut prove to be influential included situational variables (lack of 
funds, space, support, trained staff) or environmental variables (enrollment, 
location, type of curriculum, and per student cost,) Chapter 8 presents 
a discussion of innovative programs. 

Cohen and Roueche (1969) pursued the question of the innovative respon- 
sibility of the junior college president. Observing that the trend in much 
of the literature seemed to be towards a managerial definition of the presi- 
dent's role which assumed that educational leadership had been outdated by 
the complexities of modem organization, Cohen and Roueche argued that an 
important distinction between administrator and leader must be made. The 
former, they said, seeks to maintain the status quo. His main goals are the 
preservation of the organization and its efficient functioning. Leaders, on 
the other hand, are interested in change and innovation, Cohen and Roueche 
argued that changing conditions demand more leadership; but found in their 
survey that the typical American junior college president is neither assigned 
responsibility nor held accountable for educational leadership, (They have 
proposed that the president be held accountable to the board for improved 
learning and that such improvement should be demonstrated in his annual report 
to the board as a condition of his contract renewal,) Despite their finding 
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that the college president is generally not perceived as an educational 
leader, they concluded that the only hope for change must come from the 
president, largely because junior college faculties, they feel, are "fun- 
damentally resistant to any change [Chap. 4].'* This evaluation of facul- 
ties is frequently found in the literature on junior colleges; often with- 
out empirical substantiation. The role played by faculties in junior col- 
lege decision-making; or perhaps more precisely, the role they seek to 
play, will be explored in the following section. 

Facult> Participation 

The trend towards increased participation by the faculty is one of 
the inportant changes affecting junior colleges. The question of such 
participation in dec is ion -making raises questions of democratic values, 
efficiency in decision-making and administration, the role of conflict, 
and the problem of designing channels of participation. In the junior 
college literature the basic approach to these problems is to ascertain 
the degree of current participation by faculties and to determine the 
degree of desirable participation. 

The tendency toward unsubstantiated normative statements in much lit- 
erature on junior colleges is quite pronounced in the area of faculty par- 
ticipation. The lack of participation in junior colleges has been traced 
(Garx-ison, 1967} to the evolution of the junior college out of the publicly 
controlled secondary school system which does not have the traditional ba- 
sis for faculty participation of the university. Junior college faculty 
members, he argued, expect to be treated as professionals, and may become 
militant if they do not receive such treatment. Wright (1968) related fac- 
ulty discontent to the desire to participate in decision-making rather than 
any economic consideration. However, Roman (1968) reported in a study of 
the San Diego City College Academic Senate that resolutions concerning bud- 
get matters made up the most frequent category over a two and one -half year 
period. In addition, there was quite general satisfaction reported among 
the faculty with the actions of the Senate, combined with extremely low rates 
of actual participation. 
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Nevertheless 5 a plethora of articles argue, frequently without substantia- 
tion, that increased participation is the wave of the future in junior colleges. 
There is a tendency to transfer the experience of senior colleges and universi- 
ties to junior colleges. (Lombardi, 1968, arrived at discouraging conclusions 
from the events at Berkeley and Columbia, but might have provided more linkage 
between those events and junior colleges.) 

However, Riess (1970) provided evidence that there is interest in increased 
participation among faculty. In a survey of attitudes towards faculty partici- 
pation among both faculty and administrators at California community colleges, 
he found the faculty perceiving less current participation than administrators, 
and recommending more. The only significant difference among faculty members 
on this issue was that the academic faculty recommended a higher degree of par- 
ticipation than did the applied or vocational faculty. 

Malik (1968) in a study of nine community colleges in Oregon reported simi- 
lar findings. Ke found that applied faculty consistently reported less partici- 
pation and lower expectations for participation, and higher satisfaction with 
present levels of participation. The academic faculty in this study viewed pre- 
sent levels of participation as much lower than did administrators, and thought 
faculty participation should be markedly higher than did administrators. Malik's 
study suffers however from a lack of precision; he offers only a summary of the 
findings, no tables, no statistics. 

The issue of faculty participation is something less than a debate since 
most writers argue for it. Their arguments however frequently rest on unex- 
amined assumptions about democracy, a*^out efficiency, and about the role of con- 
flict in organizations. An article by Bartky (1957) is one of the few to take 
the position that democratic debate is undesirable in junior colleges. Bartky 's 
argument, which he based on his experiences in the South Pacific in World War II 
rather than on educational examples, is that the goals of a junior college are 
clear and beyond debate: 

Therefore, a junior college should approach its objectives 
in the manner of a well-trained battleship. Society has 
set its objectives and expects thm to be attained. There 
is no place for debate th^at frustrates society's purposes.... 
The junior college. . .must not dissipate its efforts with too 
much consideration of the whims of a faculty and with toler- 
ance toward those who would dilly dally with its socially 
defined purposes [p. 7]. 



Most writers have rejected Bartky's absolute distinction between junior 
colleges (which should be run be like battleships) and universities (which 
he sees as non-directive arenas of debate). Also rejected, at least in some 
of the more sophisticated literature, has been the notion that debate and 
conflict are necessarily detrimental to the junior college, or to any organi- 
zation. 

The tendency now seems to be towards stressing the beneficial aspects 
of participation in dec is ion -making, particularly by faculty. For the most 
part, the benefits are assumed to consist in increased efficiency. Little 
attention has been paid, except at the level of assu^^)tion, to the benefits 
to the individual vhich may result from democratic participation. (See for 
exanple Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic Elitism, 1967) . 

Capper and Gaddy (1969) argued for faculty involvement to keep undesir- 
able conflict at a minimum and to lead instead to constructive debate. 
Collins (1967) argued the pragmatic values of faculty participation- -diversity 
and debate over policy followed by willingness to bow to the majority. The 
type of participation envisioned by these writers obviously requires institu- 
tions through ivhich it may he channeled. The recommended institutions are 
some form of committee system, and the academic or faculty senate. 

Ashmore (1958) reported on a successful system of faculty participation. 
Drawing on hi? experience as president at Pensacola Junior College, Ashmore 
reported higher morale among faculty along with increased efficiency because 
of the involvement of faculty in decision-making through conmittees. The 
faculty gained a better understanding of administration policies, contributed 
their talents to the solution of problems, and left the president more time 
for planning and for contact with the public. 

However, the committees described by Ashmore were largely concerned 
with administrative detail and routine. There was little policy-making role 
assigned to these committees. Future research niight inquire into conparative 
study of morale and efficiency in colleges where the faculty participates in 
policy-making and those in which it performs routine administrative functions. 
Also, longitudinal research might examine the long-term effects of serving on 
each type of committee. Is there a difference in morale, for example, over 
the long haul between the two types of committees? That is, does morale diminish 
after substantial experience with routine committee asignments? 
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Another problem with the relatively scarce literature on conmittees 
as a channel for faculty participation is its almost entirely descriptive 
nature. There is a tendency to describe structures as they would appear 
on an organization chart; to list the functions they should ideally per- 
form. But frequently there is no evaluation of performance. An example 
is the report on "Standing Committee Structure," from the College of the 
Mainland, Texas City, Texas (June 5, 1968) which was published as a sug- 
gested guideline for other administrations. 

The other major channel of faculty participation considered in the 
junior college literature is the faculty senate. Several writers have 
pointed to the senate as the best institutional method of participation 
by faculty. However, actual studies of the functioning of senates have 
been scarce. The study by Roman (1968) mentioned above is one example. 
Another is Bandley's survey (1967) of 68 junior colleges in California. 
After studying the number and type of resolutions passed Bandley con- 
cluded that the senates 

. . .have made the greatest number of recommendations to 
their administration and boards of trustees primarily 
in areas which materially affect their personal lives 
and working condition', that is, in salary, personnel 
matters. . .class size, and work load policies. Second- 
arily they have helped themselves and the students on 
improvanent in instructional policy and academic free- 
dom and controversial issues policy. They have done 
little and sean to show only a low priority interest 
in student problans pertaining to articulation and 
transfer, improving vocational educational programs, 
and in seeking ways to help tlie less academic inclined 
students [p. 9] . 

Despite the abundance of articles on faculty participation, there has 
still been relatively little research on several important aspects of the 
issue. So far there has been scant attention paid to various faculty organ- 
izations, unions, pressure groups, and to their impact as they become more 
organized and powerful. Neither has there been much research into the causes 
of conflict involving faculty members. Weber (1967) reported results of a 
survey attempting to discover the causes of faculty demands at 34 junior and 
state colleges and universities. He found such causes to include tensions 
between faculty and administration regarding faculty power, professionalism. 
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levels of bureaucracy, and loss of authority Such findings suggest general 
patterns of causes at all types of institutions of higher learning, but do 
not deal with the possibility that the salience of particular causes varies 
depending on the size and status of an institution. 

Another question important to the discussion of faculty participation 
concerns a inore precise definition of the differences in attitudes and per- 
ceptions between faculty and administrators. An indicated above, much of 
the literature starts from the assumption that the faculty is generally con- 
servative and resistant to change while the administration tends to be more 
open to innovation. This is the basis on which leadership is frequently ex- 
pected from the president rather than the faculty of the junior colleges. 
Lombardi (1968) made the distinction that faculty tend to be educational con- 
servatives and social and political liberals, whereas administrators lean 
toward educational liberalism and social and political conservatism. He might 
have enhanced his position, however, by including supporting data. There is 
a problem in speaking of either faculty or administrators as a homogenous group. 
Among the faculty for example, it is entirely possible that political and social 
differences might distinguish teachers in the liberal arts from those in voca- 
tional areas. What is more interesting, in the context of the junior col- 
leges, is the relevance of such differences in terms of education. If dif- 
ferences do exist between faculty and administrators, what are the consequences 
for their reactions to the pressures of change? If the faculty are as educa- 
tionally conservative as they are often reputed to be, from whence comes the 
pressure for increased faculty participation in the administration of the 
colleges? 

Summary and Conclusions 

A survey of the literature in any field highlights those problems that 
appear to be most salient at a given time. In the administration of junior 
colleges, the literature suggests problems in each of tlie four areas covered 
in this review. 

Literature dealing with types of organization and control focuses almost 
exclusively on the problems of organizing structures to accommodate the pres- 
sures of rapid growth. The central question is what kind of organizational 



pattern can be applied to the process o£ expansion with the highest 
resulting efficiency. There is a convergence of opinion in the literature 
that a junior college is best controlled by an independent board, but there 
is little enpirical, comparative research to buttress this argument. Like- 
wise, there is a dearth of empirical information on the respective merits 
and demerits of various ways of organizing the expansion of junior colleges 
whether through multi-branch, multi- col lege, or multi-program structures. 

The literature dealing with boards of control deals largely with two 
broad questions: the problem of determining the boundaries of responsibi- 
lity and effective action of the board; and the impact upon board policy 
and decisions of the social, economic, and educational background of its 
members. Opinion in the literature tends to converge around the position 
that the board should not interfere with academic matters and should pro- 
vide for fairly open participation in policy and decision-making by various 
segments of the campus community. But again there is little enpirical work 
done on the degree to which this is encouraged or obstructed by various types 
of boards. Similarly, much more research could be done on the processes of 
recruitment to board membership, and on the significance of background 
variables in terms of types of behavior. 

The literature on the junior college president also deals largely with 
two questions; the changing nature of the president's jot;, and the process of 
recruitment to that position. The first question is usually treated in a 
normative fashion, arguing that pressures for change demand flexibility and 
managerial ability, but that educational leadership is still a necessary 
quality. The few studies that have been done seem to agree on the central 
role of the junior college president in any implementation of innovation. 
More empirical work oxists on the question of presidential recruitment, but 
it is largely restricted to background factors rather than actual recruit- 
ment. One possible area of future research might be relating variables in 
the recruitment process to attitudes towards change and innovation. 

Finally, the literature on faculty participation consists in large part 
of exhortations for more of it, coupled with infrequent enpirical studies 
which attenpt to draw distinctions among the types of issues on which there 
is pressure for increased participation, and among the various faculty groups. 
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some of whom are held to seek more participation than others. 

Overall, it might be said that tlie bulk of the literature on administra- 
tion is concerned with problems of participation and authority, with drawing 
the boundaries of authoritative action by various groups connected with the 
junior college. This concern is related to the pressures for change currently 
affecting the junior college, pressures which also affect the existing bounda- 
ries of authority. These pressures, based in part on an incongruence between 
the concern for change and involvement in planning for change (Tillery, 1970), 
are obvious sources of conflict. 

What is generally lacking in the literature is an attempt to enconpass 
these problans in a theoretical framework. This lack contributes to a 
situation in which the discussion of junior college problems is carried on 
at the level of untested assumptions and normative statements. This is not 
to argue that there is no place for normative statements. Their purpose is 
to assist in defining goals. But analysis of problems and evaluation of pro- 
posed solutions must move beyond the normative level for progress to occur. 
One way in which this might be attempted would be to view the junior college 
in theoretical terms as an institution or organization affected by and re- 
acting to a changing environment, 

A standard theoretical frame of reference for the sociology of organiza- 
tions has been functional theory (Blau, 1955; Merton, 1957; Parsons, 1960), 
This perspective views organizations as systems consisting of a recognizable 
structure the conponents of which function in some purposeful manner. Further- 
more, "functions" of the system can be identified and measured in cerms of the 
consequences resulting therefrom, Merton (1957) suggested that when function- 
alism is defined in terrr^ of consequences, two forms of functions can usually 
be observed: '^manifest functions" by which purposeful activity results in pre- 
meditated or intended consequences and "latent functions" by vrfiich activities, 
in the process of accomplishing intended purposes, also r. .ult in unintended 
"spin-off" consequences. Burton Clark's discussion of the "cooling-out function" 
(1960) performed by community- junior colleges is an excellent example of the 
very real impact that latent functions can have on the outcomes of institutions. 
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A fundamental theoretical problem of functional theory when -^pplied 
CO the study of human institutions has been the need to invoke teleological 
reasoning the imputation of purpose to a network of human relationships 
by the observer and not by the participants in order to describe or explain 
collective behavior in functional terms. This concern has particularly en- 
tered in \^en anthropologists and sociologists liave attempted to understand 
human institutions having no formal charter of purpose such as kinship struc- 
tures, elaborated rituals and taboos, divisions of labor, and so on (Radcliffe- 
Brown, 1935, 1965; airkhiem, 1964). Unlike these kinds of institutions, how- 
ever, formal organizations such as educational institutions do have specified 
purposes and their structures are tailored especially to meet these purposes, 
hence circuitventing the teleogical problem. 

As community or junior colleges appear to have a well defined purposeful 
role relative to other institutions of higher educatiOi^ functional theory 
should be useful as a framework for emp-^'ical research on administrative/ 
organizational problems. Functional theory, with its concepts of manifest 
and latent functions and its capacity f^. analyzing change within purposeful 
organizational structures (Blau, 1955), ^ ould seem to be appropriate to the 
study of the role and effects of Boards of Trustees acting as both protector 
of the community's educational interests as well as supporters of the program 
goals and strategies of the colleges' professional staffs; of the changing 
role and function of the community- junior college president; of the manifest 
and latent consequences of greater participation by students and faculty in 
previously restricted policy making functions. 

Functionalism is not the only theoretical approach that may be applied 
to the study of junior college administration. Blocker, Plummer, and Richard- 
son (1965) attempted to view administration by contrasting a rational system 
model anu a natural system model. Their chief point, which is similar to the 
concept of manifest and latent functions in functionalism, was that the rational 
model conceives of organization solely as an instrument for the pursuit of a 
specific end whereas the natural system model regards organization as a system 
in which the realization of the goals of the system is only one of several im- 
portant needs. Administration, they conclude, may be defined as the direction 
and coordination of these two conponents. 
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Functionalism, or alternative theoretical frameworks, should be consid- 
ered for the coherence they might lend to the study of junior college adminis- 
tration. Hopefully, the use of theory would increase the sophistication of 
much of the literature on junior colleges in several ways: by providing organi- 
zational categories which would help pinpoint both gaps and redundencies; by en- 
couraging the Tormulation of theoretical, i.e., hypothetical, statements, there- 
by stimulating empirical testing; and by developing the ability of generalization 
vAiich would emphasize trends and patterns rather than anamolies in administration. 
Such steps should go far in eliminating several of the shortcomings in the lit- 
erature discussed previously. 
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CHAPTER 12 
DEFINING CONWUNITY NEEDS 

Janet Hoel 



Introduction 



The junior college, often called the community college, is involved 
in an exchange relationship with the community it serves. The college 
provides community services to foster financial and popular support from 
the connminity and hopefully to aid community development. That the com- 
munity college is in a unique position to fulfill this role is asserted 
by most community college educators. As Harlacker (1969) argued, ''Rooted 
in the soil of the district community it serv^es and drawing its students 
and strength from that community, the community college is particularly 
suited as a community service agency [p. 7]/' 

However, while the community college may be particularly suited to 
fulfill this function, it is not clear how successful it is. The relation- 
ship between the college and the community is problematic; it raises many 
questions, as noted by Cohen and Quimby (1970): 

(1) Has the establishment of two-year colleges outside 
of urban areas stemmed, accelerated, or left unaffected 
the tide of young people moving to urban centers? (2) How 
are parent community economic systems affected by the 
presence of junior colleges? (3) Does local tax support 
of public junior colleges syphon off funds that would 
otherwise be invested in elementary and secondary school- 
ing or other social agencies? and (4) Has the presence 
of junior colleges led employers to up-grade educational 
qualifications for entry-level employment? [p,7] 

As yet, the existing literature has not provided satisfactory answers to 
these questions. 

This chapter will review the existing literature on community services 
and CO liege/ community interaction in two broad categories, Tiie first deals 
with the community service function of the college and the service programs 
developed by the college. The second part focuses on the community and its 
relationship to the college. 

Commuinty Service 

The community service program of a community college is, at least in 
theory, an integral part of the total institutional program. Indeed, 
conmunity service is commonly included as one of the five primary purposes 
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of the junior college, along with '^preparation for advanced study (transfer), 
terminal cr vocationc.l education, general education, and adult education . . . 
[Harlacker, 1965, 3y].'* 

vVhile tnere is not total agreement on the definition of community services, 
Harlacker (190d) defined community services as: ''educational, cultural, and 
recrea'^iunal services whida an educational institution may provide for its 
coiranunity above and beyond regularly sdaeduled day and evening classes [p. 16]." 
ivfedsker (1960) suggested the potential breadth of community service programs: 

Community services has come to denote generally the 
various special services which an educational instit- 
ution may provide for the community. Examples of such 
services are work-shops, forums, and institutes; 
researcn and advisory assistance to community groups; 
cultural and recreational activities, including community 
musical and theatre groups and widespread use of the 
college plant for community activities [p. 78]. 

Despite tiiis potential, however, a consideration cf the literature suggests 
that the basic problem with community service activities is the low priority 
tney are assigned. As for tiie literature itself, tht basic problem is that 
it provides little evaluation of the performance of the community service 
function. Muda of the general literature on community services is taxonomic. 
Tne descriptive thrust of this literature has resulted in a surfeit of program 
descriptions, but little program analysis and evaluation. (This lack of eval- 
uative information was also found in chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9.) 

An outline of the components of community service programs was offered by 
Reynolds (in Henry, 1956). He listed the following l/ues of community services: 

1. mutual aid for meeting col lege -community needs 

2. community experience programs 

3. community study- researcn programs 

4. specialized community services 

a. economic conditions 

b. public education 

c. health 

d. cultural and recreational activities 

e. conservation 

5. public affairs education 

6. community development 

7. community participation and leadersnip training 



8, use of mass -media of communications 

9, community use of school plant 

10. formal adult education programs [p. 1440] 

Community serv'ice programs have also been categorized by Harlacker, 
The following classif icatory taxonomy was ranked on the basis of res- 
ponse frequency in Harlacker's study (1964) of all of the 71 public 
junior colleges in California: 

1. Community use of college facilities 

2. Cultural programs 

3. Campus conferences and meetings 

4. Public affairs lectures and forums 

5. Public information 

6. Speakers bureau 

7. Educational workshops, seminars, lectures for 
business, industry, and professions 

8. Special services for the community such as 
library, guidance, planetarium, museum, art 
gallery, and radio-television 

9. Campus special events 

10. Community recreation programs 

11. Campus tours 

12. Alumni association 

13. Utilization of community resources in instruction 

14. College box office 

15. Community research and development 

16. Mult education classes (nongraded) 

The most comprehensive description of community service programs 
was reported in Har lacker's Tlie Communiry Dimension of the Community College 
(1969). This book was primarily based on Harlacker's visits to 37 community 
colleges in 1967 and on correspondence with administrators from 28 additional 
coHege districts. Harlacker organized his field reports around four objec- 
tives of community service programs: community use of college facilities 
and services; community educational services; community development; and cul- 
tural and recreational activities. 

Within the field of community use of wOllege facilities, Harlacker noted 
uses of physical facilities, co -sponsorship of commfunity events on caucus, and 
initiation of library service for community residents. In the area of community 
educational services, Harlacker listed programs in six categories: non-credit 
short courses, college-credit extension courses, inservice training, community 
counseling, human resource development., and campus radio -TV stations. Community 
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cievelopment programs were broken down into studies, polls and surveys; leader- 
ship and advisory assistance; workshops, institutes and conferences; and organ- 
ization j£ community councils and other community groups. In tiie last area, 
cultural and recreational activities, Harlacker cited field projects pertaining 
to arts, lectures and film series, cultural tours and field trips, galleries, 
physical activities, community science services, festivals, and community 
performing groups. 

In addition to tne examples of community service programs offered by 
Harlacker and otliers, a variety of institutional and advisory reports and 
program surveys have been published. The Mott Graduate Training Program 
(1966) reported that awareness of community needs was widely recognized. 
Of the schools responding to this survey (53 percent of the 375 colleges 
and universities polled), over 60 percent agreed that community developnent 
was a responsibility of tlieir institution. About 10 percent of the respond- 
ing schools were community colleges. In spite of this perceived responsibility, 
only 19 percent nad special community development or community service 
departments. The report noted that of their samples, the junior college 
displayed most initiative in community development, although tlie type of 
initiative and tiie success of such programs was not discussed. 

Another study comparing community service programs between four-year 
and two-year colleges was reported by Myran (1971) in ''Community Service 
Perceptions of tiie National Council on Community Services.'' This question- 
naire study included two-thirds of the 300 memberi of the National Councfl 
on Community Services and 100 educators from Michigan State University. 

Myran gave the participants a series of attitude positions and 
reported the response frequency distribution for each item. Over 70 
percent of the junior college respondents strongly agreed that the college 
should be actively engaged in solving contemporary social problems; 88 
percent of the Michigan State Lfniversity participants also strongly agreed. 
Tnere was a distinct split between the Michigan State and che junior 
college respondents over the statement: "Conmunity colleges would probably 
better serve the needs of the most socially disadvantaged students than 
four year colleges and universities." Over 72 percent of the junior college 
members felt that the junior college was better, while only 29 percent of 
the Michigan State respondents agreed. Nevertheless, in response to the 
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statemeiit: ''Community service prograjnb in tlie community college should se^ve 
primarily the socially disadvantaged," over 54 percent of tlie junior college 
members disagreed. (Over tliree- fourths of tliem agreed tliat "The community 
service program is heavily influenced by tlie interests of business and 
industry,"} It would seejii tliat junior college personnel feel their institutions 
are qualified to handle community problems in tlie abstract, but there remains 
a question as to tJie extent of tiieir involvement in concrete programs, 

Myran ccr.cluaed jiis study witii tlie report of the Council on the most 
important elements in coiranunity services programs. The Council noted four 
elements: cooperation with other comimonity and educational agencies, service 
to adults, service to the disadvantaged, and service to community groups, 

A recent study of actual comrnuiity service programs in Califcrnia 
community colleges was made by Keim (1969), Keim surveyed 02 colleges in 
51 districts and reported substantial growth in all areas of community 
services as indicated by the following findings for tJie participating colleges: 

1, An increase of 22.0 percent in the number of cliief 
administrative officers assigned to community services 
from 1960-1970, 

2, An increase of 111.8 percent reported in the numbei* of 
colleges engaged in activities which sought a solution 
to community problems. 

3, An increase of 140 percent in the use of community 
surveys, 

4, An increase of 88 percent in the number of colleges 
wiiich used citizen advisory committees, 

5, An increase of 825 percent in the use of community 
services etlinic advisory committees. 

These levels of increased community serv^ices indicate the low level of 
service prograjiis before 1965 as well as the increase since that time. Ivliile 
Keim found more community services prograjns devoted to community development, 
this type of involvement was of lav priority for most colleges, Keim noted, 
"Community research and development or community involvement, while showing 
an increase over the four years, remained in fourth place in time, budget, 
and general emphasis [p, 235]." Thus it appears from Keim's survey that 
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community colleges tend to develop community service programs along well 
established, traditonal lines rather than creating new community roles and 
functions for tne college. 

Keim also noted that the development of community service programs has 
particularly prospered in California. The tajc override monies provide 
specifically for such programs. In light of this special funding, Keim 
found tiiat very few junior colleges used federal funds, or foundation funds. 
Nor was state aid widely reported. The lack of federal funding is significant 
considering the variety of pover^, manpower training, and other federal projects 
in whicn the junior college could participate. 

Although the tax override has provided California schools with adequate 
resources for community service programs, Keim found that this money was 
often diverted from these programs. Increase in tax rates has not resulted 
in substantial increases in prograralng. A significant portion of these funds 
is not being spent by the colleges in conformity with program requirement as 
outlined by the Western States Association of Schools and Colleges Accreditation 
Commission. Keim (1969) found that ''More than one-third of the money collected 
in 1969-1970 was . . . used in some manner other than direct support of these 
functions of community services [p. 24].*' 

The problem of funding v: 3 also studied by Harlacker (1969) . He reported 
tnat Maryland, Ivlichigan, New York, and Ohio had used funds from Title I oc the 
Higher education Act of 1965. Other states, notably Illinois and California, 
report that community colleges have difficulty competing with four-year colleges 
and universities for these funds which are eamarked for community services 
(riarlack^r, 1969). 

For colleges receiving little Federal, State or local financial support, 
comriun: zy service programs must be self-supporting. This financial burden 
tends to limit the development of new, experimental programs. Free programs 
must also be curtailed as the declining economy places more restraints on 
educational budgets. 

Of all forms of-i.'gher education, junior colleges may b? the most 
financially solvent. Tne junior college has had a variety of tax monies 
to use in community service programs. Eosiclcs the tax override, other 
'Testricted funds'^ taxes may be used for occupational training, adult education, 
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and coiimTunity prograjiis. Altliougli tliese taxes are most prevalent in California, 
tney are being ejiiployed in many otlier states. But even if these special 
monies were not available, tlie community service function still ranains a 
low priority for many junior colleges. As llarlacker (1969) reported, none of 
tJie financial restrictions would liinder program development '*if coiniiainity 
services were considered a major function of tlie community college [p, 65]/' 

As previously indicated, the literature on community services is 
deficient in analysis and evaluation. The researdi in tliis area suffers from 
conceptual as well as metliodological limitations, Tlie categories and types of 
community service programs ajid examples of individual programs have been 
establislied and documented, but the research has not yet gone beyond descriptive 
reporting. Seldom have community service prograins been evaluated and analyz-^d 
in terms of effectiv:}ness, 

of the few community studies that includes substantial evaluation is 
found in a report on tiie Peralta Colleges Inner-City Project (Eisner, 1970), 
Tliis project, sponsored by the Office of Lconomic Opportunity and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, was to be *'part of a nationwide program to test 
tiie capability of two-year community colleges to develop prograjns to meet the 
needs and problems of the inner-city poor [p. 4],*' The project hac four basic 
elements : 



1, A student service coips to cany on a work- study 
sen^ice program of coiimunity outreacii development and 
service in tiie inner-city itself, 

2, Community Development Centers to provide educational 
and couns'^'ling services in the inner-city. The Centers 
would also serve as a focal point for workshops and 
other programs to be initiated in a later phase of the 
project. They would also facilitate the supervision 
and administration of the activities of the student 
service corps, 

5, An enridiment program to provide workshops in art, 
music, and drama to be supplemented by recreational, 
social, cultural, ard educational experiences at 
block, neighborhood and community levels, 

4. A scliolarship system project to provide financial 
assistance in the inne '-city for tliose who wish to 
attend college to prepare themselves for careers in 
public service. 
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Tiie report itself addressed a series of questions which were used to 
evaluate the total project. These questions assessed the strength and weak- 
nesses of tlie Inner-City Project and provided a model for other junior colleges 
tnat needed an evaluative model. In terms of the Peralta project itself, the 
study reported the following evaluation: 

. . . It is recognized that the original proposal may 
have been too open-ended and fails to permit, for example, 
an adequate appraisal of effects on the self-concept of 
the target area beneficiaries. The Project . . . may 
have been too rigid in asking the two colleges, each 
with its oxm style, to mount identical formats. Perhaps 
the richest and hardest lesses were that community action 
must be truly ^'community** based to succeed the styles 
of tne people served by the institution must be reconciled 
and they must prevail. To bind a program to the hopes and 
attributes of its originators may only invite failure. 

Tnis report and the program itself is recommended for all junior college 
community service programs. It included vital information on the problems 
of community involvement. It demonstrated tne necessity for flexibility 
on the part of the junior college and pointed to the stresses that will 
result in community develop.nent programs. Most importantly, this report 
emphasized evaluation, tne most underdeveloped aspect of community/college 
interaction literature. 

The general lack of evaluation may well stem from institutional 
hesitation to initiate self -evaluation. Community surveys to evaluate 
community service programs are difficult to conduct, costly, and time 
consuming; most junior colleges lack the staff expertise to conduct a good 
study. Also many in community service administration are not research oriented. 
But the problem is larger than institutional reluctance. There has been research 
devoted to the study of community service programs. But the research reveals 
little more tlian program categorization or program ideas. No comparative 
studies nave yet been done to evaluate the effectiveness of various communicy 
service programs in different communities. Many questions remain: IVhat 
programs are most effective in meeting the needs of the disadvantaged and the 
comnunity in general? iVhat programs do not work, and why don't they work? How 
are financial goals met in developing the program? IVho benefits from such 



progranis? If aiiy improvement is to come in community services, researcli must 
be directed at such questions. Without tliis kind of research, tlie descriptive 
studies are of little value. 

Community and College Interaction 

If one important aspect of an effective community services program requires 
sopJiisticateu evaluation and analysis of the prograjii, another equally important 
need is for well-grounded knowledge of the community toward which that program 
is directed. In a recent paper, Shaw and Cummisky (1970) agreed that ''a college 
must Vjiovi its cr^mmunity if it is to provide compreliensive programs and services 
tiiat will meet tne multiple needs of today's complex and interrelated society 
[p.lyj." Such knowledge must spring from careful study of t\e community with 
certain questions in minu: Ivhat is the impact of tlie community environment upon 
tne college? iVliat kinds of programs are needed by the community? IVhat kind 
of support, primarily financial, exists in the community for the initiation and 
continuance of service prograjns? 

As in the case of community service researcli, tlie literature on community/ 
college interaction and on community attitudes toward the college is primarily 
descriptive in nature. IVhile the need to "know tlie comunity" is often stressed, 
tJie methods, programs, and purposes for this activity are seldom analyzed or 
evaluated. 

In the field of community/ col lege interaction, one study, reported by 
Hendrix (1909), attempted to analyze systematically the impact of various 
community environments on the junior college. A series of seven canonical and 
regression analyses were made to estimate relationships among college 
environments (as assessed by the attitudes of the faculty and the students) 
and community diaracteristics. One of the objectives of the study was "to 
discover the relationsiiips between comiii^ity diaracteristics, external 
determinants and certain output criteria. It was hypothesized that certain 
commujiity characteristics would influence the college both by tlie input of 
certain types of students and by exerting pressures on the college to 
establish certain educational prograjns, modes of operation, and objectives. 
Tnis community influence would be ref ected in the student outputs.'* 
Tiiis report includes an impressive array of statistical manipulations, but 
tne substantive benefits of the study might have been more completely projected. 
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Further testing of the hypothesis, refinement of the measurements, and more de- 
veloped discussion of the findings and conclusions should enhance the efforts 
put into this s. ady. 

As for determining support in the community for college programs, the 
most common studies in this area are institutional reports on feasibility 
studies for new programs or even for new sdiocls. ■ Many schools have found ^.t 
advantageous to conduct community surveys or involve community leaders in 
plaiining for college development. 

One example of the effective use of community surveys is a study for the 
west Valley Junior College in California (Roper, 1968). A random sample of 
750 adults (stratified by age, sex, and employment status) was surveyed to 
determine community attitudes toward tlie importance of a college education for 
high scnool graduates in the district, college plans for tlieir children, attitudes 
and knowledge about the college, and voting intentions on a future school bond 
issue. The study found that: 1) chances of a bond issue pa5sing were excellent 
if a campaign was v/e 11 -mounted; 2J 75 percent of those voting favored the issue; 
3) an immediate election was not recommended as those opposed to the issue were 
more certain of their Jntention than those in favor; 4) an educational campaign 
before the election would be beneficial as t familiar with the college 
were much more likely to favor the issue. As a result of this <?tudy, the 
college was able to assess its chances for community supoort aiu to develop a 
campaign accordingly. 

Anotiier example of a feasibility study can be found in "A Junior College 
Proposal foi Boone and Winnebago Counties, Joint Report of the Northern Illinois 
Junior College Committee and Northern Illinois University'*(Sechler , 1964). This 
study covered interviews with community leaders to determine the need for a 
junior college. The report described the research design anployed to measure 
the economic, eduvzational , and financial factors that would influence the 
development of Ro.,k Valley College in Rockford, Illinois. 

Community involvement in college planning wab ^Iso used in New York. A 
professional consulting firm, Ca^idell, Rowlett, and Scott, conducted a series 
of seminars to determine the community needs before planning the junior college. 
The idea behind this study, "A Report on Six vSeminars to Assist in Planning a 
High Ri«;e, High Density, Urban Campus for Manhattan Community College" was to 
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make Maiuiattan a truly coimuuiuty college. 

If the junior college is to respond to community needs, it must have an 
effective way of determining community attitudes. Studies c high sdiool seniors, 
business leaders, or university educators may offer v^aluible suggestions for 
tne college, but such studies cannot pretend to represent ''the community's 
needs/' In spite of this obvious observation, the literature on community 
attitudes contains little true community measurements. Howard Jiawlinson's (1963) 
study, "Public Junior Collw^^es and Community Needs; Development and Application 
of tvaluative Criteria," attempted to "devise an evaluation scliedule for assessing 
how well a community college serves it community." Yet in developing this 
scnedule, Rawlingson studied only 100 pair groupings of administrators and 
teadiers. No survey of community members was included in this evaluation. 

To assess community attitudes on higher education in Kansas City, a 
comprehensive survey was conducted in 1957 (McHenry, Hayes 5 Kelley) . This 
survey provides an excellent example of the use of community analysis to direct 
tne future development of the higher education in a growing city. The 
project gave careful consideration to all fonriS of higher education in the area. 
Tne junior college was evaluated in the context of community needs and community 
resources. Problems of institutional competition, tax support, and institutional 
articulation were a^ considered. 

A siriilar metropolitan educational analysis wa5 conducted in St. Louis by 
the Junior College District (Sobel, 1968). Under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation Foundation, Wasliington University interviewed students, parents, 
faculty, and counselors to give the District a socioeconomic profile of the 
community clientele. The purpose of this study was to enable the college to 
plan programs sensitive to the economic conditions of the students and the 
community. Although no program evaluation ii> provided in the report, it is 
clear t'^au before a junior college can attempt develop sensitive programs, 
community analysis such as the St. Louis and t' e Kansas City studies must be 
completed. 

Comirajnity analysis and tlie study of community attitudes is clearly a vital 
task for the junior college. The problems with most college efforts to analyze 
their communities are lack of methodological sophistication and a restricted 
study focus. Tiie limited researdi focus in many community studies refers to 
tiie previously mentioned problem: too little community research '^n community 



attitudes. There lias not been enough concentrated effort put to tlie 
general a.:aiysis of community characteristics or community attitudes. 

One reason for these restrictions may lie in the cost of extensive 
sampling and the time and effort such researcli involves. Many attempted 
community studies suffer from a lack of methodological sophistication. 
Few articles in the junior college literature addiess this problem of 
tne need for care in survey research. As Welch (1965) suggested 
^'Accurate assessment of community opinion and reaction dep^ '.s upon 
adequate sampling techniques [p.l].** Welcli suggested using voter reg- 
istration lists as a source for random sample selection, even tliough this 
method might exclude tlie disadvantaged, \'A\o are less likely to be "Registered 
voters. Time, money, and the research design must also be considered in the 
determination of community survey research. 

If a junior college decides to plan a community study, a variety of 
reference material will be helpful. A number of general studies on the 
social and economic characteristics of Merican cities are available; these 
include city and county data books and the recent census data. Especially 
helpful for the junior college is the booklet. Census Use Study: Data Uses 
in School Administration (Bureau of the Census, 1970). Another useful 
compendiu/T» is Hadan and Borgatta's Social Characteristics of American 
Cities (1964). Ljth of these rufei^nce sources provide the college with 
relevant information on their community's income, educational levels, 
population characteristics, average age, and ^ize of the college age pop- 
ulation. Tlie 1970 Census Data w^ll also provide additional data: 1) number 
of people enrolled in public schools or receiving nonpublic education; 
2) number of persons in post -secondary institutions; 3) number of persons, 
aged 16-20, in the military service, working full -tine, part-time, and 
unenployed; and number of these persons who are high school graduates. The 
1970 Census also inc? ided questions covering vocational education and the 
main areas of vocational training. 

In addition to general use of the demographic and socio-economic data, 
the junior college may also use the Census reports as a benchmark for data 
collected by tne college district. The census data provide an objective 
standard against which local surveys may be verified. The Census data 
will also be used in establishing statistical relationships. 
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The junior college may also be able to use the many specific city case- 
studies found in the literature of urban politics. Extensive research has been 
done on most large metropolitan areas and certain longitudinal analyses 
could be of special help in junior college planning. The junior college 
administration also might profit from investigations of community decision- 
making analysis. Since most junior colleges are dependent on local support 
for tlieir existence, a knowledge of tlie dynamics of the decision-making and 
financial-distribution processes would facilitate the colleges' strategies 
for maintaining or increasing support. Examples of researcli in this area 
are Floyd Hunter's Community Power Structure: A Study of Decision Maker s 
(19:3), or Banfield's Big City Politics (1966). 

Anotner related body of literature is found in community /university 
involvement research. Although this literature w;is developed in the late 
1960's, it has been slowly declining in intere^^t. One example of work in this 
field, tlie proceedings of the Community Service Workshops at the University of 
Chicago, has been published as The ^ . >le vs. The System: A Dialogue in Urban 
Conflict (Tax, 1968). These worksliup programs, held at many universities, 
usually included suggestions for community related p ograms and methods of 
community analysis. The junior college might profit from a comparison of 
its programs with those of universities in this area. 
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